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DEDICATED 


To 


Those forgotten children of India living in South-East 
Asian countries who staked their all—their liveSy 

for 

India's freedt^n, this story of their 
" * leaders's life is dedicated. ^ 




PREFACE 


This book is the first half of a study of the historical events 
connected with Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose’s work during the 
last five years of his life: from 1941 to 1945. It begins with 
Netaji’s arrifftl at Kabul during the Second World War after 
escape from India in January 1941, and ends with the Battle 
of Imphal which was won by the Allies around the first week of 
July 1944. The rest of the story including Japan’s surrender, 
Netaji’s death and its aftermath will form the subject of the 
second part of the book. 

The modest object of this work, which is far from compre¬ 
hensive as regards facts, is to fill a gap in historical information 
on India’s freedom movement. The prime originator of the idea 
of launching our freedom struggle on a mass scale was 
Mahatma Gandhi, who led three such campaigns in his life¬ 
time, in the third, fourth and fifth decades of this century. Vast 
as their impact was on the minds of the people of India, these 
campaigns by themselves did not have the power to dispossess 
Britain physically of her Indian Empire. After the failure of 
the third campaign in 1943, a fourth one which was launched 
by another leader, was an armed assault from outside India in 
collaboration with Britain’s enemies. Its aim was either to 
overcome the resistance of the defending forces at India’s 
frontier and start partisan warfare inside India on an ever- 
increasing scale or, in case of failure, the freedom fighters laying 
down their lives on the battlefield in order to rouse patriotic 
feelings in the minds of Indian soldiers serving in the British 
Indian Army on whose" support the security of the Empire 
depended. 

The first objective of the rebels failed due to reasons which 
have been discussed in detail in the following pages. But their 
second objective succeeded so well that at the end of the 
hostilities, the Commander-in-Chief of the British Indfian Army 
r^orted to London after due investigation, that if the Indian 
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National Congress were to launch a new movement to capture 
power in India, Britain could no longer depend on the Indian 
Army to help in quelling that uprising. One influential member 
of the British Cabinet, Sir Stafford Cripps, then proposed that 
Britain make a precipitated withdrawal from India with all her 
forces and administrative personnel without caring about who 
captured power in India after their departure. Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose’s Indian National Army had suddenly brought 
freedom within the grasp of the country’s leaders. 

More than four decades have passed since these#xtraordinary 
events shook the foundation of the British Empire in India, 
and yet, no historian of this country has come forward to 
record these happenings in some detail, nor has any biographer 
explored the dimensions of the personality of the man who 
planned and executed this unbelievable project. One reason 
which may partially explain this hiatus is the dearth of 
information in this country about events which occurred in 
widely dispersed centres outside India. Another, certainly, 
was the steady stream of motivated disinforming propaganda 
projected from Britain to prove that the battles which the 
INA fought were scarcely noticed, and that the influence 
of its men on the people of India was not worthy of mention. 
Subhas Bose’s role in the events was said to be of so little 
importance that Field Marshal Slim, who commanded the 
Fourteenth Army, did not have to mention his name even once 
in his 600-page book on the campaign in Burma. He and other 
writers have described the men of the Indian National Army as 
worthless opportunists, cowards and lecherous bad characters 
whom the Indian sepoys would have treated mercilessly but 
for the kind intercession of their British commanders. 

Only The Springing Tiger by Hugh Toye is eulogistic in tone 
about Netaji’s personality. But his information is limited to 
what he himself came to know during the war in the course of 
his official duties as an Intelligence Officer. Even for what he 
wrote in praise of Netaji Toye atoned suitably by stating at the 
end that forming the INA for armed action was the biggest 
mistake in Netaji’s life because Britain had already promised to 
give India her freedom. 
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Of the two Indians whose books on Netaji qualified for 
publication in Britain one was awarded the George Cross for 
betrayal of the INA cause from within. The prestigious 
publishing house of Cassell published his book which, among 
other things, asserts that it was Netaji and his INA officers who 
finalised in 1944 the Hindu-Sikh plot to exterminate the 
Muslims from India. Another Indian scholar whose book was 
published by another British publishing house criticised Netaji 
for choosing Germany and Japan as his allies in order to end 
British rule some of whose good points, he says, Subhas was 
unable to understand. As a coup de grace the book mentions 
that Netaji and his wife had lived together as husband and wife 
since 1933, i.e. one year before they met for the first time and 
nine years before they were married. 

It was natural that propaganda of this nature should have 
had a daunting effect on the minds of scholars who ever 
thought of writing on Netaji’s life. In India, while the common 
man has remained very enthusiastic all these decades about 
Netaji*s life and work, opinion among the political elite has 
been plainly sceptical. Mahatma Gandhi’s enigmatic remark 
“After all Subhas is not an enemy of the country” is still 
remembered. Pandit Nehru himself told Subhas in a letter in 
1939 that he had a poor opinion of the latter’s intelligence. 
Nehru’s official biographer, trying to make his readers see how 
small and selfish Subhas was, writes : “Incapable of the wider 
view, he tended to see most events in relation to his career.” 

More such opinions could be quoted. These may have 
created genuine doubts in the minds of many authors about 
whether it is really worthwhile to write a book on Subhas 
Chandra Bose. As the enthusiastic biographer works laboriously 
through his research material, every moment he fears that at 
the next turn of the lane he may suddenly come face to face 
with something which will blow up his cherished dream of the 
ideal into a thousand bits of simple ordinary clay. This doubt, 
I believe, accounts for the total absence of determined, pains¬ 
taking research without which a book on Netaji’s life can never 
be written. 

Apart from the first-hand accounts of persons like Shah 
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Nawaz Khan, S.A. Ayer, A.C. Chatterjee, N.G. Ganpuley and 
Lakshmi Swaminathan who themselves participated in Netaji’s 
enterprise, so far two scholarly books, one by Dr. Joyce C. 
Lebra of the United States and the other by Dr. K.K. Ghosh 
of India have been published, though neither of these has 
focussed its attention on Netaji’s personality. For its thorough¬ 
ness in collection of data. Dr. Ghosh’s has been an outstanding 
work. Yet Dr. Lebra’s book has been of greater help to me 
because of the copious reproduction of passages from Japanese 
official records (translated by her into English) as well as 
quotations from records of her interviews with important per¬ 
sonalities in Japan. 

I have not listed for the reader all the material which I went 
through in the course of my studies when I did not have to use 
the information contained in them. As regards those source 
books from which I have borrowed the fruits of their authors* 
labour, due acknowledgement of my debt to them has been 
made at the proper places. My niece, Sudeshna Kar-Barua, 

went through the manuscript of the book to check possible 
errors. 


H.N. PANDIT 
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1 

TO MOSCOW OR BERLIN? 


On 5th February, 1941 the Deputy Foreign Minister of 
the Third Reich, Dr. Woermann received in. Berlin a coded 
message from the German Embassy in Kabul. It said that 
three days earlier the Indian patriot Subhas Chandra Bose had 
walked unannounced into the Embassy and asked for help in 
going to Germany. He had arrived in Kabul on 27 January 
after a perilous journey from Calcutta across the north-western 
frontier of India and the tribal areas lying between India and 
Afghanistan.' Now he was stranded in Kabul and in constant 
fear of being apprehended by the Afghan Police. He needed 
protection in the German Legation and also help in reaching 
his destination. The Embassy had advised Bose to hide himself 
for the time being among Indians in the city, the message 
concluded.^ 

Since passage to Berlin necessitated flight over Russian 
territory, the German Embassy contacted the Russian Ambas¬ 
sador and learnt from him that before going to the German 
Embassy, Bose had approached the Russian Ambassador per¬ 
sonally outside the Embassy building with a similar request for 
going to Moscow. Soviet Russia, the Ambassador explained, 
could not help the fugitive from India escape secretly from 
Afghanistan because that would embroil Russia’s relations 
with Afghanistan. In fact, the Russians suspected Bose’s 
request to be part of a British plot to spoil Moscow’s diplo¬ 
matic relations with Kabul.^ 

The preparation for the rescue operation was as compli¬ 
cated as it was time-consuming. For the next one and half 
months, comm uni cation lines between the embassies of 
Germany, Italy, Japan and Soviet Russia in Kabul and their 
respective governments remained busy, carrying messages to 
and fro without any finality, as it seemed. 
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Thus, began a period of precarious existence for Subhas Bose 
and his young guide, Bhagat Ram Talwar after their long march 
from the Indian border.^ They had started on 22 January 
from Peshawar under the assumed names of Mohammad 
Ziauddin for Subhas and Rahmat Khan for Bhagat Ram. Both 
were dressed like Pathans, the younger man posing as an 
attendant to his sick uncle who was deaf and mute. They 
were on a pilgrimage to a Muslim shrine which they believed 
might cure the older man's ailment. Subhas, Talwar later 
testified, played his part as the deaf and dumb Ziauddin superb¬ 
ly. Once, when a suspicious wayfarer wanted to examine his 
tongue to make sure he could not speak, Ziauddin stuck out a 
stiff contracted tongue which was too hard for any movement 
inside the mouth.'* 

The two men walked over rocky ground, climbed moun¬ 
tains up to a height of seven thousand feet and crawled 
through narrow defiles near the summit. They hired a mule for 
Subhas after it was noticed that he was unable to negotiate 
more than a mile in an. hour. Once he fell from the mule while 
climbing down the snow-covered mountainside and hurt him¬ 
self but continued to march on foot. After descending into 
Afghan territory at midnight, they walked through dense 
jungles covering the foothills. Then they reached the Peshawar- 
Kabul Road and managed to get on payment a ride on an 
open truck carrying tea’chests. A second hitch-hiking trip, on 
another open truck in the freezing cold of the January night 
brought them to Kabul. Their first need here was shelter and 
existence in anonymity. They tried a lowly serai where camel- 
owners used to stop on their way, but left it after a few days 
for fear of a police informer who visited them frequently for 
bribe money paid as the price of their safety. Three times 
during their fifty-one days* stay in Kabul they had to change 
their hide-outs with Subhas falling ill for some days. Kabul 
proved a veritable frying pan for the two revolutionaries, where 
every moment they faced the risk of recognition and arrest. 

At last, after dithering far too long, Russia yielded to 
pressure from the three Axis Powers and agreed to let Subhas 
pass through Moscow. But it was stipulated that Bose could 
not be allowed to stay in Soviet Russia and that he should pass 
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through Moscow in disguise, using someone else*s passport, so 
that Russia could not be blamed for having helped Subhas 
escape from Afghanistan. 

As in the thirties, Mussolini's government came forward 
more enthusiastically than the others to help Subhas. From 
Rome they sent to their Kabul Embassy a special courier 
named Orlando Mazzotta whose passport was to be used by 
Bose shortly afterwards when the courier was supposed to be 
on his return journey. His photograph on the passport was 
replaced by Bose’s picture and Bose became Mazzotta by 
shedding his Muslim name Mohammad Ziauddin, his Afghan 
clothing and a part of his beard and moustache now suitably 
trimmed to look Italian. Moscow kept one eye closed as Subhas 
was briefly lodged in a luxurious hotel there, but politely 
turned down his cautious overtures during that period for 
permission to stay on in the USSR.^ 

What then was Bose’s own preference? History has not 
probed deep enough to find an answer to this question. During 
the years 1939 and 1940 he suggested to three politicians that 
they go out of India to contact foreign powers. In 1939 he is 
said to have asked Niharendu Dutta-Majumdar, a pro-Commu- 
nist member of the Congress Legislature Party in Bengal, to go 
underground with a view to crossing over to Soviet Russia; 
but Dutta-Majumdar was not inclined to act according to his 
advice.® During his incarceration in 1940, Subhas conveyed a 
similar request to Mian Akbar Shah of the Forward Bloc 
through his brother Sarat Bose. But Akbar Shah thought that 
for better results Subhas himself should go, and for this he 
would render all assistance.^ Shortly after this, Subhas, still 
lodged in a Calcutta jail, asked one of his lieutenants named 
Narendra Narayan Chakraborty, a member of the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly, to go abroad and try to contact the 
Russian Government firsT, and in case of failure, the Govern¬ 
ment of Germany.® Chakraborty was an under-trial prisoner 
held on the charge of having delivered a seditious speech. Bose 
had expected him to be released from court on the day of the 
Uial^ In anticipation, he prepared two letters addre^ed to the 
heads of the states of Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany. The 
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letters, carefully rolled into two thin sticks had been introduced 
into the body of a shaving soap stick by boring a hole into it 
from the bottom, and then closing it with the same soap 
powder with the efficiency of a skilled artisan. The letters, 
Subhas told Chakraborty, should be handed over to Fraulein 
Emilie Schenkl of Vienna who could be trusted absolutely to 
do the needful. In the event, however, Chakraborty was not 
released but got a fresh prison term of six months. 

Nevertheless, these incidents point to a certain direction in 
the matter of Bose’s choice between Germany and Russia. 
Shortly after war broke out, he had applied for a passport to 
travel to China where he had previously built up some links. 
Though China herself could not be of much help, the expecta¬ 
tion was perhaps that through China it might be possible to 
cross into Russia. In January 1941, when Bose left India on 
his last journey across the frontier, he took a Communist 
named Bhagat Ram Talwar as his guide with the simple decla¬ 
ration that his object was to cross over to Soviet Russia, and 
only in case of failure, to go somewhere else. Talwar who was 
a patriotic Indian and a revolutionary political worker, saw 
after Russia's refusal to admit Bose the inevitability of the 
unpleasant decision to choose Germany as an ally. It was then 
that Subhas told him before parting, in a conversation 
charged with emotion, that for the sake of India’s freedom he 
was prepared even to fall at the feet of a street dog.® 

As against this, Subhas’s trusted nephew, young Sisir who 
drove his car at night for a few hundred miles for the final 
escape, told his eldest brother Ashoke soon afterwards that 
he was absolutely sure that his uncle’s destination “at least for 
the present” was Germany.’® This must have been Subhas’s 
own resolve in June 1940, when he had originally planned to 
escape but had to postpone it at the last moment." That was 
shortly after Dunkirk, when Britain’s defeat seemed to all 
knowledgeable people, imminent. What then appeared to be a 
pre*invasion bombing of southern England began on 10 July. 
Then came the peace offers to England in Hitler’s speeches 
which were followed by intensive air strikes over the whole of 
the British Isles. But there was no invasion, which was said to 
have been postponed till May 1941. , 
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While in June 1940, Hitler’s victory had seemed imminent^ 
in January 1941, it had become a probability. Subhas’s 
own decision depended a great deal on this factor. When 
Germany was about to win, he was in a hurry to reach that 
country well in time, before the peace conference at the 
end of the war. We have it on the testimony of A.C.N. 
Nambiar, Netaji’s deputy in Germany, that Subhas thought 
his presence in Europe could prove beneficial to India in 
many ways when the war ended.Sceptics may like to 
note that as early as in 1933, when the League of Nations was 
ostentatiously acting as the guardian of peace and international 
justice, Subhas, then an almost unknown youth in Europe, 
visited the League’s headquarters in Geneva repeatedly to 
plead unavailingly with the representatives of its member states 
for justice to enslaved India.’^ 

When victory was no longer certain for Germany, other 
considerations came to the fore and led him to decide in favour 
of Russia. Col. P. K. Sehgal recalls a conversation with Netaji 
in which he said that the country from which it was easiest to 
enter India in force was Soviet Russia. Also, among many of 
his astounding forecasts about internationl events was his 
estimate in 1944 that after the war the countries of the world 
would be divided mainly into two power blocs, one led by the 
United States and the other by Soviet Russia.*^ His preference 
for Soviet Russia might have been largely due to this conviction 
in his mind. Besides, there were considerations of strategy, 
from an Indian’s point of view in the European war. Russia was 
not only near India’s north-western frontier, she had also doors 
which opened on the Far East. On the other hand, between 
Germany and India there lies a land mass spread over thou¬ 
sands of miles, and an Indian patriot trapped in Western 
Europe during a total war would hardly have any means to 
help his country. This was the misfortune which eventually 
befell him and which he rued in silence for two long years after 
Russia had closed her doors against him. But on 18 March, 
1941, when he left Kabul for Berlin, he bad absolutely no 
other choice, barring return to India to spend the years of tho 
war in a British prison. 
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2 

THE YEARS OF DECISION 


Subhas reached Berlin on 3 April, 1941, one and half years 
after the war had begun. It is important to recall here his 
first long sojourn in Europe which had begun eight years earlier 
in 1933, and ended in 1936.* When he reached Europe, it had 
just begun to gestate in her womb the Second Great War. In 
the spring of 1933 Hitler’s Nazi Party had come to power in 
Germany. It was coincidental that the Asian visitor to Berlin 
also reached an important decision in his life at that time. In 
India Mahatma Gandhi had withdrawn the Civil Disobedience 
Movement, signifying the defeat of the great enterprise to win 
India’s freedom in the non-violent way. From Geneva, Subhas 
issued a joint statement with the veteran Indian leader 
Vithalbbai Patel, declaring that Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership 
in the struggle for India’s emancipation had failed completely 
and that the country must now look for a new leadership and 
adopt a new method to reach her goal.- 

For Subhas it was not a momentary emotional outburst but 
a carefully deliberated declaration of faith which was to find 
expression in work for the rest of his life. Since the Indian 
National Congress could not be persuaded openly to adopt 
violent methods, even if that were desirable, the Congress 
must be left to follow the agitational method while the 
spearhead of the attack on the imperialist power must remain 
in the hands of others Sporadic violence, through individual 
acts of terrorism, had to be left out of consideration as a means 
because this could not occur simultaneously all Over the country 
in the face of an ever-alert police government. 

Violence, in order to be effective, must be the organised 
violence of an armed force. The proper time to raise such a 
force and lead it to the battlefield would come when Britain 
became involved in war with a superior or an equally powerful 
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enemy. This idea was given a round shape for the common 
people to grasp in a simple slogan ‘‘England’s danger is India's 
opportunity”. Since this was to be the basis of all future 
actions, it became the duty of the freedom fighter to scan the 
horizon constantly for a glimpse of such an opportunity and to 
remain prepared to utilise it as far as possible. After Vithalbfaai 
Patel's death the same year, Subhas found that the burden had 
fallen squarely on his own shoulders, and he began drawing up 
a detailed programme for such peparations and executing it all 
by himself. 

The choice of a potentially dangerous enemy of Britain 
did not need much thinking. Arriving then in Vienna for 
medical treatment, the first country which Subhas had wanted 
to visit was Soviet Russia ; but no visa was then granted to 
him. To select Germany next as the source of his hopes, was 
therefore a natural decision, since Japan's intentions were not 
known until the publication in 1935 of Lieutenant-Commodore 
Tota Ishimaru's hook Japan Must Fight Britain. Later also, 
till the end of the war, Japan's mind remained an enigma even 
to her Axis partners. Hitler, in his attempt to find out what 
Japan planned to do in the east, gave up in despair at the end. 
As for Indian patriots, they were unable to guess, until the 
actual attack on Pearl Harbour, whether or not Japan merely 
wanted some concessions from Britain and America in the 
matter of possession of colonies and supply of oil. Her 
blandishments to Indian revolutionaries, which continued all 
the while, consisted of repeated inquiries about what they 
required for starting a revolution. Subhas Bose had told them 
that he would require ten thousand rifles with ammunition and 
one crore of rupees as the first instalment.^ Nothing happened 
as a result, nor in consequence of what was described as a 
treaty which Japan’s Deputy Foreign Minister Ohashi signed 
with Subhas in Calcutta.^ Incidentally, Professor Grant K. 
Goodman of Kansas University in the U.S. has shown from 
many documents in Japanese Government archives that during 
the First World War, while Indian revolutionaries believed 
3&pm to be sympathetic to their cause, her Government was 
trying to apprehend revolutionaries like Rash Behari Bose, 
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Herambalal Gupta and Bhagwan Singh in order to hand them 
over to the British, and would have succeeded in its efforts but 
for the inte! cession of powerful private individuals like Mitsuru 
Toyama who were backed in their action by public opinion in 
Japan.^ Knowledge of these facts is important for history 
because it would have certainly lessened the number of Bose's 
critics who thought it was a big error of judgement on his part 
when he escaped to Germany instead of Japan. 

After the decision, Subhas went to work to prepare for the 
great event which he expected within a decade. The number 
of tasks which he set for himself to achieve at a time when no 
war whatsoever was in sight, would seem today a marvel in the 
human mind’s power of resolution. The first item in his 
programme was to promote public opinion in Europe in favour 
of India’s freedom. As a means to this, he planned a tour of 
most of the European countries in a campaign of making 
acquaintance with like-minded people. While visiting a country 
he would fix in advance significant dates for paying his respects 
to some of its past patriots and address meetings at their 
tombs, never failing to compare the sufferings of the Indian 
people with those which these heroes had sought to eradicate 
in their own countries. At each of these meetings some local 
youths or influential people would come into contact with the 
high-power magnet which Subhas was and form the select band 
of sympathisers for the Indian cause in Europe.® Between 
1933 and 1935, his tours covered among other countries, 
Germany, France, Italy, Ireland, Austria, Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Turkey. Greece was omitted from his 
itinerary when he found that for obtaining a visa to visit that 
country he would have to apply to the British Consulate in 
Athens. 

In Germany, in spite of that country’s newly acquired 
aggressive political ideology, Subhas made a number of friends 
among the dissident groups in the Nazi Party. The most 
valuable among the friends of those years was Dr. Lothar 
Frank who has survived to tell us about the detailed study 
which Subhas then made of the revolutionary movements of 
Europe. He studied the history of the Carbonieries of Italy 
and'their method of training their volunteers, the rise of the 
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Czech youth organisation Sokol, the training of the Polish 
Legion during World War I in distant Japan to fight for 
Poland’s freedom from the Czar’s rule. His special attention 
remained for revolutions in countries like Ireland and Turkey 
which had received help from Germany, in order to determine 
whether acceptance of this aid created any problems. He 
studied closely the history of the Irish revolution and read in 
the German archives decoded versions of telegrams exchanged 
between the German Government and the Irish Republicans, 
details of the Easter rising in Dublin, Sir Roger Casement’s 
secret submarine voyage and the German attempt to land 
huge quantities of arms and ammunition on the Irish Coast 
during the Easter holidays. Subhas also made a detailed study 
of the military aspects of revolutions. Col. Laksbmi Sebgal 
(nee Swaminaihan), Chief of the Rani of Jhansi Brigade, has 
stated that Netaji bad studied all the available books written in 
English, German and French on partisan warfare.’ 

Earlier, immediately on Subhas’s arrival in Europe in 1933, 
the India OfiSce in London bad a note on him prepared by 
M.J. Clauson and circulated it to British agents, wherever 
Subhas happened to go. It stated among other things: “There 
is at least a suspicion that he has been at the back of certain 
plans to smuggle arms into India.’’® Mrhir Bose has claimed 
that with Lothar Frank’s assistance Subhas despatched to India 
arms and ammunition and technical equipment with instructions 
in a secret code devised by him.® 

While acting in this manner. Subhas was all along being 
closely watched by British Intelligence men one of whom 
reported that he was obliged to follow Bose to desolate snow- 
covered mountainous areas near Vienna in order not to let him 
get out of sight even for a short while.^^ Another man posted 
at the Britif^h; ^Legation in Sofia sent to London a hair-raising 
account of ^iiibhas recruiting a band of mercenary troops at 
Sofia. The Legation sent to the India OfiSce on 10 June, 1934» 
along with its Despatch No. 145 (139/4/45), the following note 
by its agent: 

Mr. Bose was beginning to cause some anxiety to the local 

authorities. Because he was a “Brifish subject’* they did 
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not want to hustle him away. However, he visited all the 
tombs, monuments, etc., erected in memory of fallen 
revolutionaries. At two of them in Sofia, he spoke from 
twenty minutes to half an hour. He has endeavoured to 
recruit five thousand reserve officers who have fought in 
wars and who are prepared to follow revolutionary tactics. 
He took away with him boxes full of Communist literature 
in Bulgarian, French and German.” 

The British Secretary of State for India, Lord Zetland, 
answering a question in the House of Lords on 10 December, 
1936, gave Subhas his due when he said: ‘‘Mr. Bose, a man of 
great ability, a man possibly of genius, is a man who, whether 
by his own fault or by misfortune, has directed all his ability to 
destructive rather than constructive purposes.”’^ 

Among the Nazi Party leaders in Germany, Subhas met 
Hitler’s deputy, Hermann Goering,*^ but Hitler himself main¬ 
tained his declared pro-British stand by refusing to see him. 
The German Fuehrer had laid down, in unmistakable terms in 
his autobiography, the principle he intended to follow in 
Europe, namely that in the first stages of her ascendancy in 
European power politics, Germany must have Britain as her 
friend.’^ The Nazi regime wanted to demonstrate that 
Germany meant to follow this principle in practice. The 
letters which Subhas or his friends wrote to the editors of 
German newspapers complaining about the misdeeds of Britain 
in her government of India were not published. The National 
Socialist Party’s daily newspaper Volkischer Beobachter made 
the forthright declaration in one of its issues in July 1933: 
‘‘Germany has no interest whatsoever in the internal affairs of 
India.”** 

In defence of his indifference to India and her people. 
Hitler had maintained that Indians as a people were racially 
inferior and as such deserved no better fate than domination 
by the supeiior Anglo-Saxon race. ‘‘I as a German,” he had 
stated categorically, “prefer to see India, in spite of everything, 
under British domination than under the domination of any 
other country.” 
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Hitler followed this principle in practice so thoroughly that 
Britain was lulled into a sense of absolute security till the 
Munich Pact of October 1938. Subhas was greatly troubled 
at this demonstration of friendship between the two imperialist 
Powers because he had believed that war between Britain and 
Germany alone could bring the opportunity for India to regain 
her independence. He was the President of the Indian National 
Congress in 1938 when he learnt that two high officials of the 
Nazi Party were visiting Bombay on some business. This was 
a year before war in Europe finally broke out. Subhas went to 
Bombay, supposedly on business, and during his stay there met 
the two Nazis in disguise mainly to ask if Germany really 
meant to fight Britain or was still determined to prop up the 
decaying British power. He did not get a satisfactory reply 
which could indicate that German policy in the near future 
would be different from what Subhas had seen for himself in 
the early thirties.’® 

Mihir Bose has written that in devising a suitable make-up 
for the above-mentioned interview, Subhas took the help of 
Soli Batliwala who had experience in such work. Nevertheless, 
intelligence men of the Government of India came to know 
about the incident—or at least about Bose’s negotiations with 
the German Consul. They passed tbe information to K.M. 
Munsbi who was then Home Minister in Bombay province. 
Munshi duly reported the matter to Mahatma Gandhi. This 
information, Munshi thought, might have been responsible for 
Gandhi’s attitude towards Subhas stiffening after the latter got 
himself elected to the Congress presidentship in defiance of his 
wishes.’^ 

Here it is dflficult to resist the temptation to speculate on 
whether the most important reason for Subhas’s determination 
to contest the election was not his desire to remain the official 
head of the Indian National Congress when the war broke out, 
so that he could negotiate with foreign powers with greater 
authority than in 1938. It is undeniable that his election for 
a second term, even after he was obliged to resign, did enhance 
the appeal of his personality to the Axis Powers as well as to 
Indians who joined his army later on. 
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Notes 

1. Netaji’s voyage to Europe in 1933 had taken place under circum* 
stances which are difficult to imagine today. For years together he 
had been held in detention without trial in various jails in India 
and Burma. When he fell seriously ill with undiagnosed ailments 
of the abdomen and chest, the freedom needed for proper medical 
treatment was not allowed. The Government informed him that 
he could be released on medical grounds only if he agreed to go 
out of India for his treatment. When this was agreed to Subhas 
was carried on a stretcher straight from the jail to the ship. To 
guard against chances of his escape before embarkation, a police 
officer accompanied him to the ship and returned to the shore by 
a small boat only after the ship had left the port of Bombay. 

2. See Alfred, Tyrnaur’s description of the event in Saturday Evening 
Post reproduced in Bombay Chronicle Weekly on 23 July, 1944. 
Also Patel G.I.; Vithalbhai Patel, Vol. 11, p. 1217. 
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Leaving Kabul on 18 March, Subbas arrived in Moscow 
by train and from there left by air for Germany, reaching 
Berlin on 3 April, 1941. No one who saw him alight briskly 
from the plane under the name as Orlando Mazzotta could 
imagine what a blow he had suffered in not being able to stay 
in Russia. What could be his hopes in Germany now after a 
gap of ten months since her decisive victory in Europe which 
came with the fall of Paris on 13 June, 1940 Subhas as well 
as other knowledgeable persons following the course of the 
war had felt sure that if Germany had invaded England 
immediately after the Battle of the Flanders culminatiog in the 
British evacuation from Dunkirk, her 130 victorious divisions, 
ten of them armoured, would have been able to overrun 
Britain within a short time before America could arrive in the 
battle arena.^ 

But Hitler did not do that. Instead, he began making offers 
to England in his radio broadcasts (which Subhas perhaps had 
heard in the original German) assuring the leaders of that coun¬ 
try that Germany did not want to harm England, and only want¬ 
ed her to withdraw from the game of power politics in the 
Continent. There was not even a hint that Britain would have 
to part with a portion of her far-flung empire including India. 
From Britain’s own point of view, if cessation of hostilities after 
her defeat in Europe could ever be an acceptable proposition, 
the tone of Hitler’s speeches should have appeared to her rea¬ 
sonable. In case Britain had accepted Hitler’s peace offers and 
if a cease-fire had occurred as a result, where would India have 
been ? Of course, Winston Churchill could not agree to leave 
Hitler master of the Continent so near his own home; but was 
that any guarantee that Hitler would try, at any time in the 
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future, to cripple British power so that India could regain her 
independence ? What were his real intentions about crushing 
British power ? Subhas*8 own experience about Nazi Ger¬ 
many's attitude towards Britain, as he had seen between 1933 
and 1936, was not at all encouraging. Subhas had then dismiss¬ 
ed that attitude of Germany as unreal—just a pose meant to 
neutralise Britain's opposition to Germany’s efforts to rearm. 
His conversation with the two Nazi leaders in Bombay only a 
year before the war had done nothing to dispel bis suspicion 
that Germany might not turn out to be Britain's mortal enemy. 
Now, all he could see was that the invasion of Britain had been 
postponed indefinitely, and instead the island was being sub¬ 
jected to heavy air strikes which could well be meant as a hint 
of what awaited Britain in case she did not agree to the Ger¬ 
man proposal. It was impossible for Subhas to arrive immedia¬ 
tely at a firm conclusion about this baffling turn of events. 

As had been understood at Kabul, on arrival in Berlin 
Subhas called at the Foreign Office and was welcomed there 
with a show of cordiality. Then followed a bustle of hectic acti¬ 
vity for lodging him immediately in the Hotel Excelsior as a 
state guest. Allotment of his personal staff and such other ques¬ 
tions must have been fixed well in advance because at his 
new residence Subhas went to work immediately so that he 
was able to present to the Foreign Office on 9 April, a five- 
thousand-word Memorandum embodying a statement about 
his future programme in Germany, his relation with the Ger¬ 
man Government and the fields in which they could collabo¬ 
rate with each other. ^ 

This Memorandum is a basic document which all biograph¬ 
ers of Subhas and historians of the period on Indian affairs 
have to study minutely to understand and analyse the signi¬ 
ficance of all the observations made in it. The structure of the 
Memorandum is such as should prove to be of much interest 
to those who have had experience in preparing the texts of 
such diplomatic documents. It is unconventional in the sense 
that the six substantive requests which are set out at the begin¬ 
ning and which obviously form the body of the Memoran¬ 
dum are overshadowed in importance by a seven-point 
Explanatory Note which follows it. 
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The first part of the Memorandum is titled *‘Plan for 
Cooperation between the Axis Powers and India*’. The six 
points mentioned in it are: (1) Work in Europe, (2) Work in 
Afghanistan (Kabul), (3) Work in tribal territory. (4) Work in 
India, (5) Question of Finances, and (6) Military aid for 
smashing Britain power in India. 

The Explanatory Note is on (1) Lessons of World War of 
1914-18, (2) Future of the British Empire as considered by us, 
(3) The importance of India in ihe British Empire, (4) Some 
aspects of British diplomacy in the present war, (5) The atti¬ 
tude of the Indian people in the present war as compared 
with their attitude in the World War of 1914-18, (6) The mili¬ 
tary position in India today, and (7) The importance for India 
of the Japanese Foreign Policy in the Far Fast. 

While the Memorandum has to be studied in its entirety for 
an understanding of the thoughts of its author, passing refer¬ 
ences to some of its important features may be of help to the 
reader by way of a preview. The Explanatory Note, in parti¬ 
cular, attempts to feed its German readers with a mass of 
necessary information which the Nazis may not have cared to 
note on their own. Since the facts mentioned made obvious the 
conclusions which were to be drawn from them, the message 
had to be named simply “Explanatory Note” for fear of hurt¬ 
ing the susceptibilities of an over-confident and supercilious 
Nazi leadership. 

By far, the greatest emphasis is laid by the author of the 
Memorandum on the inadequacy of the German policy of 
defeating Britain without depriving her of her empire. Subhas 
had already known enough to be sure that the existence of 
such a policy would not be denied. The truth, in brief, which 
we shall explain later at some length, on the authority of the 
German dictator himself, was that Hitler was an Anglophil, 
an admirer of the British people which went well with his 
theory of the superiority of the white races. He did not want 
Britain to be pulled down to dust from her exalted position in 
the international field. 

The Memorandum went on - to explain the dangers of 
leaving Britain in possession of the Indian Empire even after 
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defeat. India, it said, was a vast storehouse of raw material 
and other resources, including man-power. It needed only 
to be developed and exploited for the purpose of waging a war 
of long duration. Once defeated, Britain would exploit India’s 
resources without stint, and in a few years* time would again 
be strong enough to challenge the old enemies. This important 
point, laboured at some length in the Memorandum, shows 
how far ahead of others Subhas was in his understanding of 
the practical questions connected with the British occupation 
of India. Britain, Subhas said, had exploited India’s resources 
till then at a slow speed, partly because she did not have 
enough people to undertake this work of a very specialised 
nature. But she was careful also not to entrust the work to big 
Indian business concerns like the Tatas, Scindia Steam Navi¬ 
gation Company, etc., because she wanted to conserve the 
wealth for her own use in time of need. The significance of 
this elaborate explanation is understood from later events 
during the war, when America stepped into it and at Britain’s 
request, brought to this country some ten thousand technicians 
to develop India’s war potential.^ 

Another important information which Subhas gave 
Germany was about the strength of the British personnel in 
the Indian Army. In a total strength of two and half million 
men, British officers and men were only 70,030 in number, the 
rest being Indians. At a time when India would have to be 
defended with these armed forces, any disaffection among the 
Indian soldiers would lead to the collapse of the entire defence 
system. At such moments during the war, an invasion by even 
a small force of 50,000, be said, would create conditions in 
which the British could be completely wiped off the picture. 

In his Explanatory Note, Subhas gave some more informa¬ 
tion about a number of giant underground stores for bombs 
and ammunition which were then being constructed in the 
mountainous areas near the north-western frontier. He hoped 
no doubt, that if the Germans really meant business, they would 
be eager to have more of such information from him. Unfor¬ 
tunately, as it transpired later, the Nazis bad no interest in 
this for the simple reason that the conquest of India was not 
among their objectives. Hitler was obsessed by another mission 
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of gigantic proportions for which he staked everything and 
lost. 

The most important item in Subhas's “Plan for Coopera¬ 
tion” was his proposal to set up in Europe a Free Indian 
Government with which the Axis Powers should enter into a 
treaty providing for Indian independence in the event of an 
Axis victory. This treaty or a declaration as it was called later, 
never materialised during the next two years on account of 
opposition alternately from the German and Japanese Govern¬ 
ments, always on the ground that it was premature to take 
such a step. Mussolini’s Government, however, consistently 
lent its support to the proposal for what it was worth. 

Most historians and other commentators have treated the 
question of this declaration in a manner as if inability to 
secure it meant the failure of Subhas’s most important enter¬ 
prise, mainly on seeing the vehemence with which he pleaded 
for it over a long period. But a more objective scrutiny would 
perhaps leave no doubt about the fact that Subhas’s main 
efforts was to persuade the Axis powers to move militarily 
towards India’s frontier, and failing that, to help him form and 
train a force of Indian soldiers for this purpose. It will be 
clear as we advance with the story of his enterprise in its tota¬ 
lity, that the most important objective which Subhas always 
kept before him was that Indians themselves should get an 
opportunity to fight their enemies with arms on India’s fron¬ 
tier, perishing to a man in the effort if necessary. This alone, 
he believed, would arouse the Indian masses to a new pitch of 
“madness for freedom”, affecting inevitably also the mental 
make-up of the Indian soldier in the British Indian Army. It 
was the one single lesson which he had learnt from his study 
of the history of the Irish revolution. 

It was true, however, that Subhas regarded a declaration 
by the Axis Powers as important because firstly, it 
might work as a bar of some kind for the Axis Powers against 
trying to occupy India ; secondly, it would enable him to come 
out in the open in defence of the Axis Powers, and thirdly, 
it would give rise to the hope in the minds of the Indian people 
that they might win with the help and support of powerful 
allies. One of Bose’s principal aides in Germany, Mr. M.R. 
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Vyas, once asked him how he would prevent these allies from 
stepping into the shoes of Britain. Subhas’s reply was: “If 
the Axis Powers win, we would have no rights and no means 
to safeguard our freedom if we do not prove to them that we 
are all determined to fight, come what may,” 

That this resolution is not as airy as it sounds from a man 
without the means to fight an enemy, will be seen from his 
calculations during the Battle of Imphal, two years later. On 
the other hand, those who have expressed doubts or disapproval 
of Bose’s choice of allies, would have preferred inactivity, 
without the desire to challenge the colonial power with arms 
during the war, though none of the critics seems candid enough 
to admit this. 

The next question which arises about Bose’s celebrated 
Memorandum is what action would the German Government 
take on it and through which organisation? Since Germany 
was not interested in invading India, this became a matter of 
low priority, and as such, not likely to demand the attention of 
Germany’s pompous Foreign Minister Herr von Ribbentrop 
who usually had his headquarters in a special train in West¬ 
phalia. Nevertheless, he came down to Berlin to see the new 
arrival from India on 29 April, and told him briefly that the 
time had not yet come for a declaration of the kind Bose had 
in mind. The Memorandum went to the Information Depart¬ 
ment of the Foreign Office. An additional reason for this was 
that about the time of Bose's arrival in Berlin, the Department 
had opened a section under the name “Working Group, India”. 
Comparing dates, it seems probable that the news of the escape 
from India of a violently anti-British political leader had 
attracted the notice of the Foreign Office which wanted to keep 
itself informed about the goings on in the enemy’s own house¬ 
hold. The Working Group was obviously meant for collecting 
information and preparing reference materials for use in time 
of need.^ 

Adam von Trott zu Solz 

The Information Department of the Foreign Office happened 
at this time to be led by two lovers of India —Baron Adam 
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von Trott zu Solz and his Assistant Director, Dr. Alexander 
Werth. Trott first came in touch with Indians at Oxford where 
he went as a Rhodes scholar in the thirties and later also 
retained his interest in this country. He used his influence as 
Head of the India Section of the Foreign OflBce for transform¬ 
ing this section into the Special India Department working for 
Subhas. It was mainly through his recommendation that later 
the Free India Centre, which Bose wanted, was established with 
facilities accorded to him for raising the Indian Legion from 
among the Indian prisoners of war. 

Though a Nazi, Trott was a conscientious opponent of 
Hitlerism and was executed by the Nazis themselves in 1944 
for his complicity in the plot to assassinate Hitler that year. 
According to his British biographer, Christopher Sykes, Trott 
told his wife after his first meeting with Subhas that the Indian 
leader seemed to have realised that Trott’s devotion to Nazism 
was only superficial. This acuteness of perception must have 
been very extraordinary, and had it been shared by anyone in 
Hittler's government, Trott’s existence as a high government 
ofiicial would have been shortened drastically. The full story 
of the depth of the friendship that grew between the two men 
will perhaps never be known because, for Bose's as well as 
his own safety, Trott purposely told people that his relations 
with the Indian were cold, though he admitted the latter’s 
brilliance.® Trott helped Subhas in leaving Germany for the 
Far East in 1943 through a recommendation that once in the 
East, Bose might be able to iron out the serious misunderstand¬ 
ing that existed between Japan and Germany in the matter of 
coordinating war strategies.^ 

On Tiott’s recommendation, Subhas was able to visit 
different countries in Europe supposedly in connection with 
the work of the Indian Legion. Trott, on his part, also 
availed himself of such opportunities to go on tours actually to 
further his anti-Hitler activities. Under the surface, the 
friendship between the two men was so deep that Trott was ono 
of the two witnesses named in the certificate of Subhas’s secret 
marriage with Fraulein Emilie Schenkl. But again, perhaps to 
ward off* suspicion Trott did not come to sec him off whem 
Subhas left for the East. 
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Actually, the Bose-Trott collaboration proceeded along 
perilous lines, almost on the verge of a precipice. Trott was 
the most active leader of the Kreisau group in Germany work¬ 
ing for a coup d*etat planned after the assassination of Hitler. 
Their mission was actually to save Germany from total 
destruction in case of defeat, or moral debasement of her 
people in case of victory. Trott was negotiating with the 
leaders of Britain for an agreement that in case their anti-Hitler 
revolution succeeded, Britain would give up her insistence on 
beating the German people to dust, if only for the sake of 
those who were opposed to the war. 

An intermediary in these negotiations was a Dutch 

clergyman named Visser’t Hooft whom Trott met in Switzer¬ 
land. A Memorandum dated “end of April 1942“ pleading 
for the cause of a regenerated and more civilised Europe after 
Hitler’s death was handed by Trott to this bishop who was to 
deliver it to the members of the British Cabinet. This 
Memorandum, which was followed by a second one, was 
written in English. It surprised the British Ministers as much 
by its depth of thought as by the language in which it was 
couched. Sir Stafford Cripps who read it first was greatly 
enthused, and he showed it to David Astor. The latter observed 
that it was “a brilliant Memorandum which will one day 
be considered a prophetic document showing that Adam von 
Trott had the qualities and calibre of a great European 
statesman.” Cripps then showed it to Churchill who minuted 
the document “most encouraging”. But it faced trouble when 
it went to Foreign Minister Anthony Eden who started an 
investigation about who was the real author of the Memoran¬ 
dum going in Trott’s name. 

The Foreign Ministry had a dossier on Adam von Trott 
which contained intelligence reports about all his activities as 
well as his connections. It contained a full account of Trott's 
close association and friendship with Subhas Bose. Believing 
that he had discovered the real author of the Memorandum, 
Eden summarily rejected all further overtures from Adam von 
Trott and characterised him, in his orders, as **a dangerous 
and deceptive Nazi” who only pretended to be anti-Nazi.* 
Hatred of Bose was father to the wrong conclusion which no 
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one in Britain had the honesty to regret in public when Trott 
was ultimately executed for his complicity in the plot to 
assassinate Hitler in 1944. 

One of Subhas’s old acquaintances was Franz von Papen 
who, in 1954, was Germany’s Ambassador in Turkey. Papen’s 
memoirs relate the story of his narrow escape, as he under¬ 
stood it, after the coup attempt. H was fearing arrest when he 
was summoned to Berlin. On his arrival at the aiiport, some¬ 
one whispered to him that Trott had been arrested. But Hitler 
was evidently unaware of Papen’s activities which included 
negotiations with the American President on terms after the 
proposed coup succeeded.® 

This digression from the subject of Subhas Bose’s Memo¬ 
randum is to tell the reader the story of Adam von Trott zu 
Solz, one of the most romantic figures in the midst of the 
turmoil which Europe witnessed during the war. Alexander 
Werth has written that Trott did a great deal to save Subhas 
from unpleasant brushes with top Nazis who occupied high 
offices in the Foreign Ministry and, almost always, were of a 
domineering nature. This was the set- up when Subhas submit¬ 
ted to the Government his first Memorandum dated 9 April, 
1941. According to M. R. Vyas, Subhas himselt had some 
acquaintance with a few officers in the German Government 
like Herr von Kapp who was once Germany's Consul-General 
in Calcutta, and Col. von Hentig (later General) who had 
enthusiastically welcomed him on his arrival. But soon after¬ 
wards, their relations seemed to freeze without reason. His 
Memorandum seemed to drop like a stone in deep water and 
there was nothing that could be heard about it. Days passed 
without any response whatsoever to his proposals. Subhas was 
restless, and according to Mr. Vays, SuBhas thought there must 
be some important reason of state behind all this which he 
resolved to find out. And he did it. Mr. Vyas writes : 

*‘While even Mussolini and his Foreign Minister Count 
Ciano were guessing what Hitler’s next move would be, Subhas 
Chandra Bose could firmly establish for himself by the middle 
of April that the Nazis had decided to attack the Soviet Union,, 
and that too, by about the middle of June.*® 
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Historians and biographers of Netaji have all written about 
his uncanny foresight about coming events, but this was an 
instance of extraordinary resourcefulness by which he tore 
apart the veil of secrecy in Hitler’s totalitarian regime. Remem¬ 
bering his secret links with the leftist elements in the Nazi 
Party, however, one presumes that he might have got his in¬ 
formation from that source In any case, when Bose met 
Ribbentrop on 25 April, he was at an advantage because 
of his advance information in scrutinising the demeanour of 
the high-horse-riding German for what was in the latter’s 
mind. The interview confirmed in his mind what he had 
already known about the coming attack on Russia, 

Incidentally, Hitler’s decision to attack Russia was not .such 
a well-kept secret despite Russia’s claim that she was caught 
absolutely unawares. It seems U.S. secret agents got scent of 
the coming event and warned Soviet Russia about it in 
advance though the latter disbelieved it under the notion that 
this help was motivated. Another amazing story was that of 
the Russian spy Sorge, then stationed at Tokyo. Sorge was a 
close friend of the German Ambassador in Tokyo, General Ott, 
and got from him even the date of the attack as 22 June, 1941. 
With Russia getting none the wiser for this advance informa¬ 
tion, Sorge was eventually executed.'* 

To Subhas, his own discovery came as a thunderbolt. If 
Germany attacked Russia that would be the end of India’s 
hopes. The only expectation which he could have in Europe 
rested on the existence of the Russo-German Non-aggression 
Pact. If these two Powers remained friendly towards each 
other, they could be persuaded to march Indian and other 
volunteer troops across India’s north-western frontier. Now 
with that dream breaking up, Subhas would find himself bot¬ 
tled up in Western Europe far away from his native land for 
the duration of the war. Struggling against Fate as it were, he 
sat down to draft a new Memorandum, trying against all 
probability to influence the mind of the German High 
Command. Named “A Supplementary Memorandum” in con¬ 
tinuation of his Memorandum of 9 April, it was submitted to 
the Foreign Office on 3 May.'^ 
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Subhas had to be careful not stray away from his own 
subject to offer gratuitous advice to the German Government 
on military matters. He again stressed the need of a declaration 
on India on earlier lines and pleaded that the question of 
the emancipation of India and the Arab world be joined to¬ 
gether to form one integrated campaign. It was, in fact, an invi¬ 
tation to consider launching an attack through the British- 
dominated Muslim countries eventually reaching the gates of 
India where the source of British war supplies lay. 

The task before the author of the Memorandum was to try 
to alter a decision already taken by the German Government 
which must have been followed by at least some preparatory 
actions as well. He pointed out the revolt which had broken 
out in Iraq against British rule (enclosing the latest newspaper 
clippings ) and the hostile attitude of the people in other Arab 
countries, notably Egypt and Palestine, and pleaded for con¬ 
certed action to help the rebels in these countries along with a 
declaration in favour of Indian independence. If action on these 
lines was taken immediately, he reasoned, the sympathy of 
these countries would go towards Germany even during a 
possible conflict between Germany and Soviet Russia, whereas 
if such a war broke out before the proposed pro-Arab action 
by Germany, the sympathy of these countries would be for the 
USSR. 

No one in the German Government who read this Supple¬ 
mentary Memorandum had any doubt that Subhas regarded a 
Russo-German war as a certainty, though he could not say so 
in clear terms for obvious reasons. His realistic calculations 
elaborated in the Memorandum were such that German readers 
who saw it could not help being influenced. Dr. Alexander 
Werth, who was witness to the event, has written that this 
Memorandum produced a great effect in the higher echelons 
of German officialdom but Hitler’s headquarters remained 
unmoved in their determination to march against 
Russia.*’ The new military campaign which was to be 
launched shortly, was code-named BARBAROSSA. 

A diplomatic prologue which often precedes such momen¬ 
tous events had already been enacted in November 1940. 
Hitler had then invited the Soviet Foreign Minister M. Molotov 
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to Berlin almost frankly to discuss sharing the spoils of the war 
in the manner exactly forecast by Subhas on 15 June, 1940, in 
an editorial in his Forward Bloc under the tittle “After Parts”. 
Subhas had predicted a conflict of interests between Germany 
and Russia in the Balkans to avert which Germany would try 
to persuade Russia to expand towards the Middle East. Ger¬ 
many tried to do just that but Russia did not want to forget 
the Balkans and the outlet which those small countries could 
provide to the Mediterranean. According to Dr. Paul Schmidt, 
Hitler's interpreter, Ribbentrop suggested that Russia try to 
expand towards the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea and 
spoke of “the new ordering of affairs in the British Empire” 
which, Schmidt thought, was an unmistakable reference to 
India. 

The afternoon session of the talks saw the appearance of 
the “heavyweight”, i.c. Hitler himself. According to Schmidt he 
endeavoured to change the Russian drive towards the west to 
a drive towards the south. “He spoke of the Biitish Empire’s 
’bankrupt estate' which had to be divided up, and though he 
did not mention India by name, he referred unmistakably to 
*a purely Asiatic territory in the south which Germany already 
recognises as part of the Russian sphere of interest’.” 

Knowledge of the details of this interview would have 
surprised Subhas profoundly. It indicated the absence of 
Germany’s interest, at least for the time being, in conquering 
India and Russia’s reluctance to swallow the bait. The talk in 
Berlin failed to resolve the dispute about Bulgaria (which was 
Subhas’s favourite place in the Balkans). The sequel is men¬ 
tioned in Ribbentrop’s memoirs : The clash between Russia 
and Germany was caused by German troops entering Bulgaria. 
Molotov sent a communication to say it was regrettable. 

Blissfully unaware of these developments which had occur¬ 
red before his arrival in Berlin, Subhas was still hoping, after 
a week had passed since he had submitted his second Memoran¬ 
dum, for a change in Germany’s policy, when an event on 10 
May sent all his h“)pes crashing to the ground. 
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The Hess Episode 

On the night of 10/11 May, 1941, Hiller’s Deputy, Herr 
Rudolf Hess landed by parachute in southern Scotland on the 
estate of the Duke of Hamilton who was an old acquaintance 
of the Nazi leader. He was taken prisoner and the British 
Cabinet was informed about it the same night ; but they 
maintained total silence about the incident. After three days, 
on 13 May, all the newspapers in Germany published an iden¬ 
tical news story about the incident, stating that Hess had been 
victim of an accident during a flight which he undertook in a 
mentally demented condition. He was under the delusion that 
he could bring peace between Britain and Germany by sacri¬ 
ficing himself.’® 

American journalists in Berlin, however, believed that Hess 
had gone to England to propose on Hitler’s behalf a joint war 
against Russia, with England and Germany on the same side. 
Briefly speaking, the German version also admitted that Hess 
went on a peace mission. That it had been planned without 
Hitler’s knowledge seems to be a fabrication. Americans believ¬ 
ed that the story of Hess's insanity also originated in Hiller’s 
mind. Other circumstances point to the probability that the 
German Government’s full backing was there for the mission. 

The facts were that Hess, dressed in a Flight Lieutenant’s 
uniform, flew a Messerschmidt fighter plane for going to 
southern Scotland. It was known later that the same night 
there had been the severest German bombing of London, so 
that a large number of their planes were shot down during that 
night. This big air attack on London seems to have been 
planned to attract the enemy’s entire strength of fighter planes 
to the London area so that Hess could fly to Scotland without 
being intercepted on the way. The three days’ silence before 
the publication of the news was probably the tjme given to 
Hess to signal the success of his mission if everything went 
well. To lend absolute authenticity to the peace proposal, the 
carrier of the message had to be a person of the eminence of 
Rudolf Hess who was Leader of the Nazi Party, the Reich 
Minister without portfolio, a member of the Ministerial 
Council for the Defence of the Reich, and a member of the 
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Secret Cabinet Council of Germany. From England’s side 
there was no hint whatsoever as to whether anyone, on behalf 
of the Government, discussed with Hess any proposal brought 
by him. 

To Subhas, the arrival of Hess in Britain was indicative of 
two evils. The first was near certainty about the attack on 
Russia and the second. Hitler’s persistence in seeking a treaty 
of peace with Britain. In either case, there was no longer any 
prospect of India benefiting from the war in Europe. 
Persons who had worked with Bose both in Europe and in the 
East have written that he always maintained an impenetrable 
reserve because of which it was difficult to understand what 
was going on in his mind. But the turmoil which these events 
generated in his mind was felt by all near him. Alexander 
Werth. describing how he found him in those days, has 
written : “Bose’s German colleagues found, in the last week of 
May, that he had become extremely agitated ^’over the indiffe¬ 
rence and reserve shown by the German Government towards 
the two Memoranda he had submitted. He decided, as a 
result, to travel to Rome and from there to Vienna in July 

1941 ”17 

This show of disgust might have been due to something 
more serious. It was despair rather than impatience which his 
colleagues might have seen in him those days. The reason for a 
trip to Rome may have been that he had almost reached the 
conclusion that further stay in Germany was a mere waste of 
time, and he may have then started looking for opportunities 
to fly to the East, notably Thailand which was then a neutral 
country and which soon afterwards, found a place in his letter 
to the German Government as a place where he would like to 
go. In Rome he had friends and well-wishers who, as we shall 
see later, wanted to help him fly across the continents to the 
Far East even in the midst of the war. Vienna was where his 
former secretary Fraulein Emilie Schenkl worked for a living. 
There was an implied understanding between the two that they 
would later be associated as partners in their work. Subhas had 
reached a point at which he might have felt the need of a 
wholesale re-scheduling of his future activities, and it may well 
be that he wanted to consult Emilie on these matters. 
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What Subhas did in Rome for devising a way of going 
away from Germany will perhaps never come to light; but his 
intentions became known after he returned to Berlin on 17 
July (war with Russia had broken out in the meantime on 22 
June) and had a meeting with Herr Woermann, Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs on the same day. The latter found 
that Bose was no longer very seriously interested in his 
earlier plans about a Free India Centre. In the report which 
Woerraann prepared for Ribbentrop, he referered also to the 
talks which Bose had with the German Ambassador in Rome. 
Most surprising, the Ambassador had recommended that Bose 
be now kept in a neutral country as '^reserve’* to be brought in 
when the time was ripe.’^ Obviously, Subhas had persuaded 
the Ambassador to sponsor this idea before the German Fore¬ 
ign Office. But Woermann noted that the suggestion was 
“inadvisable” from Germany’s point of view. He did not 
elaborate that the reserved material might not be available 
when the time was ripe. 

Nevertheless, Subhas was able to travel a great deal in the 
occupied countries of Europe to study Germany’s war potential 
and to judge the wisdom of the way in which these countries 
were being held and administered (he found the conditions 
deplorable) and also perhaps to see how far his own freedom of 
movement extended. The state’s security department watched 
him go wherever he wanted and proposed some arrange¬ 
ment for reporting on his activities and movements. Could 
this work be assigned to the young lady who worked as Bose’s 
secretary, they asked. The men of the Special India Depart¬ 
ment laughed, and warned that she could not be employed to 

spy on Bose because she would probably marry him. 

Perhaps the most urgent work which took Subhas to Rome 

in May 1941, was the need to transmit a long message to his 
contact man for communication with Indian revolutionaries at 
home, Bhagat Ram Talwar alias Rahmat Khan, who had 
escorted him from Peshawar to Kabul. Talwar had voluntarily 
taken upon himself the daunting task of maihtaining contact 
with the leader and transmitting his instructions to other 
revolutionaries in India by shuttling between Kabul and the 
different parts of India, as was apparent from the text of the 
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message sent to him. The messege had to be sent by telegram 
to the Italian Legation at Kabul from where Talwar would 
collect it. Italy was voluntarily rendering this service with the 
necessary financial help also, as becomes evident from the last 
sentence in Bose*s message. 

Subhas’s main anxiety about Talwar was that he was a 
Communist, and since he knew for certain now that Germany 
would attack Russia after a month’s time, the continuance of 
Talwar’s valuable service to the cause was problematic. Tt was 
perhaps the leader’s code of honour which prevented him from 
leading Talwar into work which might be against the latter’s 
conscience to do. Subhas had himself refrained from doing 
propaganda against Britain from the broadcasting centres of the 
Axis Powers principally because his co-workers might not 
approve of it. But the momsnt would soon arrive when he 
should not postpone it any further. So he began his message 
by forecasting that in a fortnight’s time the Axis Powers 
would perhaps make a declaration in favour of India’s inde* 
pendence, after which there would be need for an intensive 
propaganda campaign against Britain. Would Talwar like 
Subhas to join in that propaganda? 

Actually, Subhas perhaps knew that there was only a small 
chance of such a declaration coming from the Axis powers so 
soon. The only basis for such a hope was that the Foreign^ 
Ministry had prepared on 19 May the draft of a declaration 
which ultimately did not get Hitler’s approval. But could he 
give his Indian associates his own objective assessment of the 
situation ? How long could the young and untried revolution¬ 
aries* resolution endure such disappointments ? Would they 
not get dispirited and give up? Subhas preferred to prop up 
hope with an assurance which was not wholly his own belief; 
and after having thus led Talwar into a mood of acquiescence 
he says : ‘Mf you have any serious objections to my starting 
open propaganda even after the Axis declaration regarding 
Indian independence, then please return to India, consult friends 
and come back to Kabul and report to me. It is particularly 
necessary to consult Sarat Bose in Calcutta on this point. If,, 
however, you agree that I should start propaganda after the: 
Axis declaration, then let me know at once.'* 
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Project For Frontier Area 

This is followed by a series of queries and instructions 
which bear some evidence of the large number of matters 
which occupy the mind of the revolutionary in his day-to-day 
business even during a slack season. These are reproduced 
here because they provide us a rare opportunity to study his 
thoughts which preceded action : “...When you go to India 
next time please arrange that emissaries are sent to our party 
members in Central and South India, including Bombay, so 
that they may be instructed to work in line with the rest of 
India. 

“It is absolutely necessary that Sardul Singh Cavisher 
believes that you are acting as my agent. You can easily con¬ 
vince him through Calcutta friends or through Akbar Shah. 
Please request Sardul Singh to keep up friendly contacts with 
Ahrar Party and Jamiat Ulema and Akali Party. In spite of 
our ideological difference we must have friendly relations with 
the Akalis. We need Sardul Singh to represent the public 
activity of Forward Bloc. Sarat Bose will be able to influence 
him properly. 

“Please organise a Nepali group to work among Gurkha 
troops in India and also to go to Nepal for secret activity 
there. Calcutta friends could supply reliable Nepalis from 
Darjeeling. A new German Commercial Attache will reach 
Kabul within a forthight and he will give advice regarding 
Nepal where he has made contacts. 

“Please ask Calcutta friends to send out emissaries to 
Burma to make contact with DOBAMA and other revolu¬ 
tionary parties there and bring back correct information for 
me regarding the political situation there and possibility of 
revolution. 

“Please organise military espionage not only in Frontier 
and Punjab but in all military centres in India. Information 
already collected should be brought to Kabul and preserved 
there in writing so that they may be used in future when 
necessary. Please collect detailed information regarding the 
composition of the troops in the frontier according to religion 
and province and whether infantry or cavalry or artillery, etc. 
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“Have you enquired if suitable land for aerodrome is avail¬ 
able in tribal territory ? If not, please do so at once. Please 
consider also how to bring petrol there and from where. 

“I intend having a centre in friendly tribal territory for 
special military training of Indians. Can you arrange necessary 
accommodation and good arrangements for this centre ? Can 
you also arrange for some European military officers to stay 
there ? 

“Have you attempted to organise a big zirga (conference) 
of anti-British tribal leaders for organising an attack on the 
British on a large scale ? 

“Please arrange a relay of trusted messengers between 
Kabul and Peshawar and between Peshawar and Calcutta who 
will constantly come and go with information and instructions. 
For the first few months you should come personally to Kabul 
once a month. Please arrange your substitute for liaison work 
in case you are suddenly arrested. Have you managed centres 
in Kabul where friends from India can stay ? Make such 
arrangements in Kabul that Europeans could be conveniently 
smuggled into the tribal territory from there. Arrange for car 
and lorry in Kabul for this purpose and also for other work 
in Kabul. We can begin sending help for India from June. 

I am trying for radio transmitter for tribal territory. We can 
also send propaganda leaflets and booklets. Please arrange for 
these and sabotage material and other articles to be taken to 
India from Kabul. 

“Do you want cyclostyle or duplicator machines or small 
printing presses for tribal territory or for India? 

“What arms do you want for tribal territory and for India? 
Have you enquired about quality of arms produced in tribal 
territory which can be purchased by us ? 

“Is radio propaganda from Berlin and Rome necessary in 
Pushtu language? 

“Please bring from India reports regarding reaction of the 
Indian people and particularly Muslims to the Anglo-lraq war. 

“If you have absolutely reliable men, please send some into 
the new army that the British are trying to raise in India so 
that they may work within the army. Special care and caution 
wfll be necessary in selecting such men* 
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“Will Uttam Chand do any serious work for us in future? 

“Where is Sodhi now ? Please keep him for work in tribal 
territory. 

“Before you leave Kabul, please send a detailed report of 
your last visit to tribal territory and India. 

“Please bring for me reports of the National Planning 
Committee and its Sub-committees. You will get them from 
Bombay office. 

“Please send a plan of the work you propose to do in India 
and the tribal territory for working up a revolution and also 
the time-table if possible. What help do you want from here 
for that work? If you cannot send me the plan now, please 
send it after consulting friends in India. 

“When you leave Kabul please visit tribal territory and 
important Indian centres and come back after one month. 

“Please take necessary money with you from Kabul but be 
economical in expenditure.”’^ . 

His preoccupation with the work of the National Planning 
Committee indicates a habit of his to put the present and the 
future of India in the same picture for the work he had in 
mind. M.R. Vyas has said that while in Germany, he had got 
four Indian youths admitted for training in some of the basic 
industries of Germany, and one in armament production. 
Influencing the troops in the British Indian Army through 
infiltration and indoctrination had high priority in his pro¬ 
gramme. Besides, there is evidence of his efforts to create a 
feeling of Asia-consciousness in the continent through united 
revolutionary action first in India, Burma and Nepal. 
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Subhas remained in Rome till the middle of July 1941. 
Meanwhile in Berlin, his German colleagues, notably Adam 
von Trott and Alexander Werth, redoubled their efforts to do 
something more meaningful to help Bose. If they could not 
alter the policy of the German High Command in matters of 
war and peace, they could try to give the Indian leader the 
semblance of a regular establishment suitable for doing whatever 
work he felt inclined to do under the conditions. 

Till then, the Special India Department had among its staff, 
apart from Adam von Trott and Alexander Werth, F.J. Furt- 
waengler, A.F. Richter and H.T. Leipoldt. Now the depart¬ 
ment was put under the direct control of Wilhelm Kepler who 
had direct access to the Foreign Minister, in order that proper 
sanction for actions and funds might not be held up indefi¬ 
nitely. This done. Von Trott strengthened the department by 
recruiting a number of experts on information and documen¬ 
tation. They were a band of seven German scholars. In addi¬ 
tion, Director Trott also enlisted the services of the well-known 
writer Dr. Giselher Wirsing for this section. 

When Bose came back from Vienna to settle down again in 
Berlin, he was no doubt pleased to notice some sign of life in 
the administration and an awareness that there was some 
necessity for his Special Department. But he had remained in 
anonymity till then and had declined German invitations to 
broadcast from Berlin. The reason was firstly, that without the 
Axis powers declaring the independence of India among their 
war aims, he would not agree to be a tool for use in the 
German propaganda machine. Besides, he remained in anony¬ 
mity and was still known as Orlando Mazzotta because he did 
not want to enlighten the British about where he was. Serious 
work in Germany for India's liberation was yet to begin. 
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Meanwhile Operation BARBAROSSA had begun accor¬ 
ding to schedule on 22 June. Bose was in Rome when the 
German array began moving into Russia. The German writer 
Dr. Giselher Wirsing who was then associated with the Special 
India Department, had gone to Rome to meet him. To him, 
Bose commented with a shake of his head : “This cannot turn 
out to be good.*’ Wirsing agreed, but could say so only to Bose. 
About ten days after the attack on Russia began, Bose received 
a letter from Dr. Woermann, Under Secretary of State in the 
German Foreign Office, which perhaps urged him to return to 
Berlin to do some propaganda work, obviously against 
Soviet Russia. In his reply on 5 July, Subhas said no purpose 
would be served by his return for the simple reason that “the 
public reaction in my country to the new situation in the East 
is unfavourable to your Government.” In another letter writ¬ 
ten on his arrival in Berlin twelve days later, he plainly 
called the invasion of Russia a tragic mistake. As regards 
propaganda, it would be of no avail, he said, because “the 
Indian people felt definitely that Germany was the aggressor 
and was for India, therefore, another dangerous imperialist 
power.” Would Germany then make the declaration on India 
and come out with clean hands ? Again the Foreign Office 
prevaricated. What then was India’s interest in helping 
Germany ? On 15 August he wrote to Ribbentrop his sharpest 
letter warning that “the nearer the German Armies move to¬ 
wards India the more hostile wilt the Indian people become 
towards Germany. The march of the German troops towards 
the East will be regarded as the approach not of a friend but 
of an enemy.”* 

Ribbentrop refused to meet the man who dared to call the 
Fuehrer’s decision a mistake. Bose was informed by Woer¬ 
mann that the Fuehrer had decided to postpone the declaration 
on India till the German Army made more progress, sugges¬ 
ting that their move was to go beyond the Ciucisus mountains 
first, to be able to threaten India directly. That was also the 
general belief among war leaders in those da>s. Churchill 
himself had predicted that Hitler might “tear vast provinces 
out of Russia and march to the gates of India.”^ But Subhas 
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had studied the intentioos of the man with greater earnestness 
and for a longer time. He had watched with serious concern 
since 1933 the German dictator's self-imposed role of subser¬ 
vience to the British rulers and later, even in the days of 
success, as a tail-wagging admirer of the British race. Arriving 
in Germany in 1941, he had heard from his colleagues how 
Hitler had let 300,000 British soldiers escape from Dunkirk 
unharmed by ordering General Runstedt's Army to halt in 
their pursuit for two full days. Much later, the story was told 
with details in Liddel Hart’s History of the Second World 
War? N.G. Ganpuley, who was one of Subhas’s lieutenants 
and who had been in Germany during the British evacuation 
from Dunkirk has given us his own impression of the events 
in the following words ; 

“The Operation Dunkirk gives very clear evidence of Hit¬ 
ler’s sympathies for Britian. Between 29th May and 14th 
June 300,000 British troops were allowed to be embarked from 
Dunkirk because Hitler refused to allow the victorious 
German forces to mop up the routed Britons. At that time, 
Germany had a very strong Air Force, a well-equipped sub¬ 
marine fleet and the German Army was victoriously following 
the demoralised enemy at its heels. If Hitler had wished it, not 
a single British soul would have ever reached England.”^ The 
declaration, Subhas suspected, would never come as long as 
Hitler’s hope for making peace with Britain remained. At times 
he wondered if he would have to look after his own safety in 
order not to be handed over to Britain when Germany actually 
tried to negotiate with her. 

It would be instructive to have a glimpse, in this context, 
of Hitler’s mind as disclosed to bis own people. At his dinner 
table on 26-27 October, 1941 he said : 

“If the British Empire collapsed today, it would be thanks 
to our arms, but we would get no benefit, for we would not be 
the heirs...In case of England being sunk 1 would have no 
profit—but the obligation to fight her successors.”* 

Hitler was not interested in India becoming free but he 
certainly wanted to appear to be so in order to compel Britain 
to sue for peace. The first method he tried was to frighten 
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Britain by the continued air attacks on London and other 
parts of the British Isles which have been called the “Battle of 
Britain*’. After this costly experiment was known to have 
failed beyond doubt, Hitler was now intent on threatening 
Britain’s Indian Empire in order to break Churchill* s resis¬ 
tance to the idea of a peace treaty. For that he needed his 


army to advance further to the east, for he knew that the men 
who had withstood his blitz on London without slackening 
their resolve to defeat him, would not think of peace until a 
threat to India’s security was made to look very real. This 
needed preparation and also time. Hence the Indian leader 
was told repeatedly that the declaration on India would be 
meaningless until India came, in Hitler’s evocative phrase. 


within the range of his sword. » ^ fk- 

Here the reader must be reminded that at no stage of the 


war did Hitler entertain a desire to conquer India for German 
occupation. As early as in January 1940, the German High 

Command thought that a Russian attack on India would be 
desirable because it would keep British troops engaged in 
India, far away from the war front in Europe.® Besides, it was 
known that the civilian administration staff which Germany 
was training for occupied colonies were meant only for Africa, 
and none at all for India or any Asian country. His projected 
show of force near India’s frontier was meant to be staged 
after Russia’s defeat which was expected to be achieved ^ the 
autumn of 1941. In anticipation. Hitler had ordered the OKW 
Operation staff on 17 February, 1941 to prepare a study for 
advance from Afghanistan into India after the completion of 
BARBAROSSA.^ But since the German Army seemed nowhere 
near achieving the destruction of the Soviet Army by autumn 
(its drive towards Moscow was, in fact, to be repulsed with 
heavy losses during the following winter), the projwtofa 
massive parade of strength near Afghanistan and India was 
whittled down to a programme of hostile propaganda and 
disruptive acts of sabotage to make Britain aware of the dan¬ 
ger to her Empire. Here the assistance of Subhas Bose and his 
men in India would be useful, though a declaration on Indian 
independence which he wanted would defeat the purpose by 
alienating Britain from Germany permanently. 
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Thus began the German Government’s desire, for the first 
time in six months, to associate Bose with its own actions. But 
the latter had by that time retired to the health resort of 
Badgastein in complete disillusionment, as it appeared, and 
remained there for the greater part of September and October. 
The story of how the psychological hurdles were then crossed 
in order that Subhas c ould establish his Free India Centre, is 
not to be found in the records of the German Government’s 
archives opened, for inspection so far. For the whole story we 
have to turn to the narration of M.R. Vyas® who was one of 
the first four associates of Netaji in Germany when Bose was 
still known as Orlando Mazzotta. 

It seems an emissary of the Foreign Office went to Badgas¬ 
tein with the German Government’s request for cooperation. 
Subhas thanked the German Government for the proposal and 
added that the collaboration would have to be based on a very 
well-defined agreement.® His terms were : 

(1) For all purposes of negotiation, India should be regar¬ 
ded as a completely sovereign state of which he would be the 
representative until such time as the Indian people could 
finally constitute their own government on their own soil. 

(2) While India remained in subjugation, he (Netaji) 
should have facilities for a separate free establishment of his 
own with the status of a diplomatic representative attached to 
the head of a sovereign state. 

(3) For the finances of such a set-up the German Govern¬ 
ment would advance an interest-free loan which would be 
repayable by free India after the termination of the hostilities. 

(4) The loan so granted must be without any conditions 
and the expenditure for the same must be subject to diploma¬ 
tic immunity. 

(5) Any broadcasts, any publications or any publicity to be 
carried on by the establishment so contemplated, must not be 
subject to any German censorship even though the same may 
have to be carried on from Germany or territories under her 
occupation. 

(6) Recruitment to any Indian National Army to be raised 
Would be made solely by Indians or representatives duly 
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approved by the head of the state, i.e. Subhas Chandra Bose. 

(7) The oath of allegiance by the members of the Army 
would be to Subhas Chandra Bose who, as the Head of the 
sovereign state of India, would also be the Cammander-in- 
Chief of all Indian armed forces. 

(8) Though apparent from the above, still it must be 
specifically agreed that the Indian forces, while operating in 
any joint sub-command, must not be deployed on any front 
other than against the British or other troops under British 
command subject to any unforeseen military entanglements. 

(9) While the free India establishment and its forces would 
support all anti-British actions, it would not ipso facto consider 
itself at war with other allies of Great Britain. 

The Nazis were flabbergasted to see the terms. Were these 
the conditions of a powerless one-man state for cooperation with 
the Reich? The man, they decided, must be cut to size. The 
task was assigned to one of Ribbentrop’s senior officers who 
came to meet Bose in the Foreign Office with an S.S. Colonel 
accompanying him in the mission. The following account of 
the conversation which took place has been given by Mr. 
Vyas: 

“Your Excellency,” Ribbentrop’s officer began, “while 
we realise your anxiety on many questions, don’t you think 
that after your having come here, there could be no acti¬ 
vity of any kind unless the German Government voluntarily 
agrees to them?” 

Subhas Bose replied : “Do you mean that you could put 
me in prison if I do not agree to work on your terms ?** 

“Certainly not. Your Excellency,” the S.S. Colonel inter¬ 
posed, “but you would be incapacitated and will have to 
remain inactive.” 

Bose : “If I wanted to remain inactive I could have remain¬ 
ed in a British prison. But this war provides a] unique chance 
for my country to be free. So I would rather go elsewhere 
or even back to India and fight from there, come what may.” 

The Foreign Office representative commented sarcastically : 
“But Your Excellency, even for leaving Germany, you will 
require our permission. Isn’t it ?** 
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Apparently, the officer had bargained for more than he 
could afford, because the reply that came stunned him : “Sir, 
I have heard a lot about >our Gestapo. Probably the gentle¬ 
man here is a representative of that body. But believe me, 
the British C.I.D. in India is no less efficient and ruthless. And 
if I have foiled them and escaped, I shall do the same here. I 
have not come here to live the life of an exile. Gentlemen, 
I think we shall leave it at that.” 

The meeting came to an end abruptly. 

At the end of the narration Mr. Vyas adds judiciously : 
*‘Of course, I cannot vouchsafe for the correctness of every 
word here. But it is a genuine reproduction of the incident as 
was narrated to me a couple of hours later by Netaji him- 
self.”«o 

This happened in the second half of October 1941. For two 
days nothing happened. Then Ribbentrop asked for a meeting 
at which, in a very friendly way, he assured Bose that all his 
personal requirements would be looked after. This meeting 
was an unscheduled engagement in which no official business 
was meant to be transacted. It seemed to have been arranged 
to keep Bose’s mind at ease lest he do something rash to end 
the impasse in his own dare-devil manner which might bring 
discredit on the Foreign Minister and, perhaps disgrace for 
the Reich before the world. 

Shortly afterwards, an official communication arrived to 
inform Subhas that the Fuehrer bad approved the civil parts 
of his terms (points 1 to 5) and that decisions on the questions 
involving the military would come in due course. Ultimately, 
these were also approved with minor modifications to bring the 
terms in line with those accepted by other allies of Germany. 
For instance, the name of the projected Indian National Army 
was to be the Indian Legion like other non-German forces, e.g. 
the Spanish Legion. Mr. Vyas says that although there was 
tough bargaining at the beginning, once the agreement was 
signed, the Germans honoured it in letter and spirit. Loans, 
technical aid, military officers to give necessary training to men 
of the Indian Legion all began to come regularly. The Free 
India Centre was established with the status of a diplomatic 
mission. It had its office in Lichtensteiner Allee directly 
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opposite the Spanish Embassy in Berlin's diplomatic enclave. 
Bose, after having lived in three hotels (Excelsior, Esplanade 
and Kaiserhof) now moved into a villa in the Charlottenburg 
area of Berlin, the house vacated by the military attache to the 
American Embassy after war broke out between Germany and 
the USA. 

Alexander Werth has written that the work of the Free 
India Centre began with a few Indian volunteers, among whom 
were M.R. Vyas, N.G. Ganpiiley, Habibur Rahman and N.G. 
Swamy.*‘ It appears the presence of Subhas Bose was unknown 
to most Indians living in Germany at that time. Their number 
was 39, and 25 of them were in Berlin. Mr. Vyas and another 
members of the group went round cautiously sounding the 
individual Indians in order to learn, at hrst hand, their loyal¬ 
ties and leanings. Those found enthusiastic and helpful were 
invited to join the group. They came to the Centre and to 
their infinite surprise met Subhas there. Till then he was known 
as Orlando Mazzotta. 

Meanwhile, war had broken out in the Far East and reports 
of Japan's sweeping victories in Malaya and Singapore were 
accompanied by the news of large-scale desertions from the 
British Indian Army and the formation of the Indian National 
Army in the East. This helped the Free India Centre in gaining 
new adherents. When a compact group of ten was ready, they 
decided to set up an organisation to conduct the movement. 
The Azad Hind Centre was ceremonially inaugurated on 2 
November, 1941. Six decisions were made at the first meeting 
of the Centre. 

(1) The name of the movement was to be Azad Hied or 
Free India: (2) the name of the organisation in Europe—Azad 
Hind Centre : (3) National Anthem —Jana Gana Mana : ( 4 ) 
Emblem of the movement—Tricolour with a Springing Tiger ; 
(5) Prescribed greeting among Indians—Jai Hind ; and (6) a 
title for Subhas Chandra Bose—Netaji. 

According to Mr. Ganpuley there was an interesting 
discussion before the decision on the last item. It was said that 
in India the practice had grown adding an honorific prefix to 
the name of India's national leaders, hence they had Deshban- 
dhu Chittaranjan Das, Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Nehru, Sardar 
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Patel, etc. In view of this it would be difficult to address the 
leader or mention his name as mere Subhas Babu or Mr. Bose. 
The suggestion that this title be “Netaji” was unanimously 
accepted.’^ 

Mr. Ganpuley says that it was also at this meeting that 
Hindustani with the Roman script was declared to be the 
Indian National Language. This decision reflects Bose’s old 
conviction, which he also expressed at the meeting. Speaking 
about Hindustani he said : “It is expressive, polite, high-llown 
and could be conveniently adapted for military commands as 
well as for civil affairs.” Netaji was of the opinion that while 
adopting that language there should be no hard and fast rules 
about the use and adoption of new words from languages 
other than Sanskrit— such as Arabic, Persian and English. It 
should be our attempt, he said to base our vocabulary as far 
as possible on Sanskrit, but one should not be rigid and fasti¬ 
dious about it, if we can enrich our language by adopting easy 
and apropriate foreign words. 

The use of the Roman script, Netaji said, besides solving 
the problem of choosing between Devanagari and Arabic 
characters would help publishers transfer easily the existing 
mechanical equipment in the Roman script to the benefit of 
our newspapers and books. Post and Telegraph and other 
utility institutions could immediately switch over to the new 
script. Besides, it would facilitate the spread of Hindustani 
among South Indians, for example, very quickly. Also, 
Europeans, Americans and other who use the Roman script 
could learn our language with greater ease.^^ 

The number of volunteers joining the Azad Hind Centre 
soon rose to 35, a majority among them being students. Abid 
Hassan Safrani who later travelled to the East with Netaji in a 
submarine, has related the story of his recruitment by the 
efforts of N.G. Swamy.’*^ A C.N. Nambiar who was the most 
important volunteer to join the Centre, came in January 1942. 
Till then he had been working in Central Europe as a noted 
Indian Journalist He became Netaji*s deputy, and took charge 
of the movement in Europe after Netaji left for the East. 

Some among the recruits were brought in by Netaji him¬ 
self. In December 1941, he went to Paris to meet Indians 
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living in France. Pramode Sen Gupta who was a member of 
the British Communist Party and had fought in Spain as a 
volunteer, had for some time lived in a German concentra¬ 
tion camp after the fall of Paris. He learnt, while he was in 
Toulouse, that Subhas Bose had come to Paris and was try • 
ing to meet Indians living in France. Pramode had met him in 
London at a meeting in 1946. He now received a letter directly 
from Netaji recalling their earlier acquaintance. When they 
met, Pramode agreed to join the movement on Netaji’s 
assurance that his Indian Legion would never be asked to fight 
Soviet Russia. Pramode was one Communist who joined Netaji 
in the belief that fighting for India’s freedom was his primary 
duty. Besides, he hoped that while in Germany he might have 
the opportunity to help a revolution in that country also.*^ 

After the establishment of the Azad Hind Centre, Netaji 
set a quick pace to his work of organising the services on the 
civilian side of the movement. The work allotted to this wing 
comprised radio services, publications, public relation (which 
included bringing out a journal) and economic planning. The 
same month, i.e. November, the Azad Hind Radio began its 
programme of broadcasting to the Indian people. The pro¬ 
gramme began with a speech by Netaji himself. Days of hectic 
preparation for the occasion including several trials found 
Netaji greatly excited for the first independent work of Azad 
Hind Centre. Ganpuley has written about seeing tears of joy in 
Netaji’s eyes as he broadcast his first speech.’^ 

This was the beginning of the Azad Hind Radio with a 
transmission time of forty-five minutes only when it began. The 
earliest programmes were for broadcasting a talk by Netaji 
and later its translated versions in various languages. The 
prospect of Azad Hind Radio becoming a valuable aid to 
India’s freedom struggle caught the imagination of the Ger¬ 
man Government and its transmission time was raised to three 
hours. 

It was a hard trial of strength for the newly born 
organisation, but Netaji refused to let the opportunity go. 
Addressing his colleagues, he said if this meant more hard 
work for all it should be possible to accept the challenge. The 
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young men who had gathered round him applied themselves 
diligently to the work which they were doing for the first time 
in their lives, and they began to broadcast programmes in 
various languages including English, Hindi, Persian, Pushtu, 
Telugu, Tamil, Gujarati and Marathi. Apart from Azad 
Hind Radio, two more independent transmissions 
were also started later in the name of Azad Muslim 
Radio for the north-western region of India, and National 
Congress Radio. The broadcasts were made from the 
powerful transmission centre at Huizen in Holland, but were 
made to appear to Indian listeners as if they were being made 
from within India or somewhere near her frontier. The techni¬ 
cal facilities for the broadcasts were all provided by the Ger¬ 
man Government. 

The Azad Hind Centre brought out in March 1942, a 
monthly journal under the name of Azad Hind Journal in the 
Hindustani language, using the Roman script, and soon it had 
a circulation of five thotsand copies in Germany. 

This brief account of the foundation of the Azad Hind 
Centre can obviously not relate the detailed story of the 
efficiency and devotion which the young early recruits to the 
Centre brought to their work. Yet mention must be made of 
one example, cited by Mr. Ganpuley, which indicates how an 
inspiration can enable simple inexperienced youths to grow 
into powerful instruments for achieving great things. When 
the supply of funds from the German Government began to 
come, Netaji was anxious that it should not have a corrupting 
influence on his men. He, therefore, laid great emphasis on the 
strictness with which accounts should be maintained. Among 
his men there was no one who had experience in such work. 
Then a young Parsi student, with no knowledge of the world 
of business, took upon himself this difficult task, and to the 
wonder of all, he achieved through sheer strength of character 
and force of will, a sound knowledge of accountancy even 
while doing the work all by himself. 
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THE INDIAN LEGION 


When the Azad Hind Centre was organised on 
2 November, 1941, it did not have the backing of a written 
agreement between Netaji and the German Government. What 
had reached him was only authorisation from Hitler’s Head¬ 
quarters for carrying on the activities proposed on the civil 
side. For the time being, however, not only was this authori¬ 
sation enough to start work for the Azad Hind Centre but the 
military administration also began taking decisive steps for the 
organisation of the Indian Legion or the Azad Hind Fauj, in 
anticipation of Hitler’s approval. This was done to make up 
for lost time, and arrangements for the training of the men— 
deputation of military officers—for the work had been going 
on smoothly quite some time before the final agreement was 
signed. This was delayed apparently for thrashing out an 
agreement on cartain points which Netaji’s draft terms did not 
envisage. One was the name of the body of troops which 
Netaji wanted to be called the Indian National Army. The 
German Government had not allowed the status of an en¬ 
tirely independent army even in the case of volunteers from 
Germany’s allies like Spain which was called the Spanish 
Legion. Hence, it was decided that Netaji’s army also would 
be called the Indian Legion. 

Next came the soldiers’ oath of allegiance. To whom should 
they be bound by their oath ? Germany had agreed that 
Netaji’s Fauj need not consider all enemies of Germany as 
their enemies. But no arms could be issued to soldiers who had 
not taken the oath of allegiance to the head of the German 
state. As we shall see later, a compromise which was not 
wholly satisfactory to either side was agreed upon. This done, 
the written agreement was signed probably between Netaji and 
Herr von Ribbentrop at their meeting on 29 November, 1941. 
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This was the green signal for Netaji’s four-point military 
programme. This programme meant principally the creation 
of an armed force by recruitment from among Indian prison¬ 
ers of war held by the Axis Powers. Pending the signal from 
the German Supreme Command to go ahead, Netaji was him¬ 
self trying to contact some of the men, to judge the state of 
their minds and to find out whether they would risk their 
lives again, this time for a patriotic cause. 

The opportunity came when he read in the newspapers 
that the Ministry of Propaganda was broadcasting propaganda 
material in Hindustani with the assistance of Indian prisoners 
of war who were regularly brought to Berlin from the POW 
camps to help in the work of translating propaganda material 
into Hindustani. Netaji went to meet a batch of six such 
POWs and talked to them. The effect which the visit produced 
on the minds of the POWs give Netaji the confidence to 
launch the proposed programme of recruitment, which was 
then under scrutiny. 

There were at that time about ten thousand Indian 
prisoners of war in the nearby Annaberg camp and at other 
centres. After permission was duly obtained from the Foreign 
Office and the military authorities, he paid a number of visits 
to these camps to talk to the POWs. While at the beginning 
many among the POWs, particularly officers, were hesitant, 
opinion gradually swung in favour of Joining the Legion. But 
the officers remained sceptical, and occasionally critical of the 
enterprise. Girija K. Mookerjee who was present at some of 
these sessions at the POW camps during which Netaji labor¬ 
iously won over the POWs, at the beginning in singles or 
pairs, and later in bigger groups, has described Netaji’s 
unremitting efforts as a result of which the POWs gradually 
came under the spell of his persuasion. 

On 25 December, 1941, a meeting of all the Indian resi¬ 
dents of Berlin was held in the office of the Azad Hind Centre 
to give the first batch of fifteen soldiers a hearty send-off to 
their first headquarters at Frankenburg. The oath of allegiance 
for the legionaries was administered by a German officer iu 
Netaji’s presence. The oath, which was in the German langu¬ 
age, said : 
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swear by God this holy oath, that I will obey the leader 
of the German State and people, Adolf Hitler as Commander 
of the German Armed Forces, in the fight for the freedom 
of India, in which fight our leader is Subhas Chandra Bose, 
and that as a brave soldier, I am willing to lay down my life 
for this oath.** 

Netaji rounded off the oath-taking ceremony with a vow 
on his part. He said: “I shall lead the army when we march 
to India together.”* 

This had a meaning for the Indian soldier. He knew then 
that whatever loyalty theoretically he might have towards the 
head of the German State, on the battlefield, at any time, his 
duty would be to obey Netaji and none else. From the German 
side there was no objection to this qualified allegiance, which 
was an anomaly, because the head of the German State also, 
by accepting the allegiance of the Indian soldiers in the fight 
for the freedom of their country, had owned the responsibility 
to fight for that freedom—a duty which he had no intention of 
discharging. 

This was officially the date of launching the Indian Legion 
project. For about a whole year after this Netaji would con¬ 
tinue to work strenuously for recruitment to the Legion by 
addressing more POWs at different camps till the legionaries 
numbered about 3700—the strength, approximately of four 
battalions. Further recruitment was then stopped. One obvious 
reason was more expenditure which could be considered 
unnecessary. Later, after the German defeat at Stalingrad and 
the Allied victory at El Alamein, all further ideas of increasing 
the size of the Legion were definitely abandoned. 

The Legion was an important military undertaking with 
hardly any military objective in view, so far as the German 
Government was concerned. As for Netaji, it would indeed be 
rash to say the same thing. The man who planned to keep 
within range of availability a band of mercenary troops in 
Europe for use in time of war several years later,^ certainly 
had patience and believed in being ready for rare opportuni¬ 
ties coming his way at unexpected moments. His advantages 
were extraordinary resourcefulness, readiness to take 
risks at crucial moments and total absence of anxiety for 
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his own safety. But all these f actors could not undo the dis¬ 
tance of some five thousand miles between Berlin and the 
western frontier of India. The Legion must be quartered at a 
place which was closer to India. But could this ever be 
possible ? 

M.R. Vyas has stated that Netaji wanted to open two more 
centres of his Azad Hind movement in Europe, one at Paris 
and the other at Sofia. The preference for Bulgaria's capital 
may be due to his earlier acquaintance with the agencies which 
could help in the recruitment of mercenary troops ; but it was 
certainly favoured for its location—one thousand miles to the 
south-east of Berlin. 

Frankenberg, where the first batch of legionaries were 
quartered, was a temporary establishment, and by the middle 
of 1942 all Netaji’s men had been shifted to the garrison town 
of Koenningsbrueck in East Germany which was the country’s 
biggest military training centre. Towards the end of the year 
there were informal consultations between friendly German 
officers and Netaji’s establishment about shifting the Indian 
soldiers from Koenningsbrueck. German soldiers returning to 
their hometown on leave from the Russian front where they 
were having a torrid time, found that the Indian legionaries 
in Koenningsbrueck were having the best of both worlds, com¬ 
fortably settled, without having to fight and fraternising with 
the German families in the small town. There was no breach 
of discipline, but tension seemed to grow in their relations. 
Netaji, who wanted the legionaries to be quartered somewhere 
in Eastern Europe, now proposed not Bulgaria but Greece 
because he wanted his men to have training in coastal defence 
which, he said, would be very useful for his country which had 
long coastlines. Shifting the troops nearer their home coun¬ 
try, he reasoned, could be a great morale-booster for the men. 
Surprisingly, he nearly had his way with the German authori¬ 
ties when the proposal was opposed by his own lieutenants in 
Berlin because they knew that the time for Netaji to go to East 
Asia was drawing near. They were not so confident of being 
able to maintain close contact with the Legion by themselves, 
not to speak of exercising effective control over the men from 
that distance. 
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That was certaialy the end of all hopes that the Indian 
Legion might ever be able to fight battles for the freedom of 
India. Two months after Netaji left for the East, the Legion 
left Koenningsbrueck for training in coastal defence in Holland. 
After five months* stay in Holland, they went to France 
for training in coastal defence. They took their station in the 
region of Bordeaux in south-western France and had the 
most varied experience in training and observing coastal 
defence organised by Field Marshal Rommel against the 
threat of invasion. When finally the Allies landed their troops 
in France and advanced eastward, the Legion was asked to 
evacuate. Maintaining strict discipline and keeping cool judge¬ 
ment about what their duty would be, they marched across 
France, successfully fighting French guerrillas on the way, but 
were overtaken by American and French forces as they were 
about to cross into neutral Switzerland. Some of them who 
fell into the hands of the French troops were shot summarily 
or died of inhuman treatment at the camps, according to Mr. 
Ganpuley, and the rest were taken prisoners.^ 

Summarising the long story of the failure of the Indian 
Legion to find an opportunity to fight for India’s freedom, Mr. 
A.C.N. Nambiar who was Netaji’s deputy in Germay, says that 
one good result which came out of the formation of the Legion 
was that its existence helped the bulk of the Indian POWs in 
the hands of the Axis Powers to return home safely and 
without being sent for hard labour in distant areas with diffi¬ 
cult climatic conditions. As for Netaji, the project of the Free 
India Centre must have helped him gain experience in tough 
diplomacy as well as in the work of organisation and adminis¬ 
tration for the next phase of his work. It is, in any case, sur¬ 
prising that his thoughts and actions in Germany never 
allowed anybody a glimpse of the novice in him in any of his 
functions. Apart from these, one of his important acquisitions 
here was some useful knowledge of the art and strategies of a 
total war to which he was an interested witness in Europe 
during his sojourn there. But everything considered, Neiaji’s 
mission in Germany was for India a colossal failure, to under¬ 
stand which the reader must now turn to its root cause. 
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One of the great surprises of the Second World War in 
Europe which gradually unfolded itself in 1941 and 1942 was 
Hitler’s long-standing plan of conquering the European part of 
Russia’s land mass and re-populating it with Germans. There 
must be no organised Russian state to the west of the Ural 
mountains, he had decided. “What India was for England, the 
territories of Russia will be for us,” he had planned. “Our role 
in Russia will be analogous to that of England in India....The 
Russian space is our India. Like the English, we shall rule this 
empire with a handful of men.”* 

At his dinner table on 17 October, 1941, Hitler told admir¬ 
ing listeners about his project: “The Russian desert, we shall 
populate It...we will Europeanise it. With this object we have 
undertaken the construction of roads that will lead to the 
southern-most part of the Crimea and to the Caucasus. These 
roads will be studded along their whole length with German 
towns, and around these towns our colonists will settle.” 

Just as Britain had been able to control a vast country like 
India with 250,000 men, including only 50,000 soldiers, 
Germany should be able to do the same in Russia. “Don’t 
educate the Russians,’* he said on 27 July, 1941, “at present 
they can’t read and they ought to stay like that. But they 
must be allowed to live decently, and that is to our interest.” 

This was his elaborate plan for transforming Russia into 
a new country with an altered demographical picture. When 
these facts were known, the scales fell from the eyes of many 
historians. Looking once again into Hitler’s autobiography 
they found this gem of wisdom among the future conqueror’s 
thoughts : 

“Many European states today are like pyramids standing 
on their points. Their possessions in Europe are ridiculous 
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compared with their top-heavy burden of colonies, foreign 
trade, etc. One might say : point in Europe, base all over the 
world, in contradistinction to the American Union whose base 
covers its own continent and whose apex is its points of contact 
with the rest of the globe. Hence, the vast internal strength of 
that state and the weakness of most colonising European 
powers...Hence, Germany’s only hope of carrying out a sound 
territorial policy lay in acquiring fresh lands in Europe itself.”* 

Hitler had consistently followed a programme chalked out 
in his mind many years ago. The rest of Europe had mistaken 
it to be his ardent desire to destroy Communism in Soviet 
Russia, whereas Hitler was planning to give the German state 
a wide land base in Europe so as to make it militarily invinci¬ 
ble as a land power. 

A student of Indian history during the Second World War 
has perforce to take more than a casual interest in Hitler’s 
programmes—his successes and failures—because on the out¬ 
come of his ventures the future of India depended very greatly. 
If Germany had overrun Great Britain or otherwise vanquish¬ 
ed her convincingly, Indians would have taken over the 
Government in New Delhi before any other power could 
occupy this vast country. But if Germany had been able to 
annihilate Russia’s armed forces, Asian countries too would 
have been in grave peril. Speaking about Netaji’s understand¬ 
ing of the situation, A.C.N. Nambiar has said: ‘Tn the early 
part of his stay in Germany he had more fears of German 
victory than doubt regarding it.”^ 

Hitler could have helped India become free without invad¬ 
ing Britain if he bad been more earnest to help Rommel’s 
army reach Suez by helping him marginally with reinforce¬ 
ments of a few more divisions. This has been the opinion of 
most military historians.^ Again, the plan which Netaji had 
submitted favouring an anti-British armed campaign through 
the Muslim countries in the Middle East, reaching the gates of 
India, would also have had the same effect. Hitler rejected 
both, obviously because of his unwillingness to evict the racially 
superior British people from this country.* Repentance for 
having rejected the suggestion out of hand came, nevertheless, 
towards the end of his life. In February 1945, while awaiting 
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his death in the bunker beneath the Reich’s Chancellary, Hitler 
dictated his last testament to his secretary, Martin Bormann. 
On the failure of his foreign policy in 1940 and 1941 he said : 
“All Islam vibrated at the news of our victories. The Egyp¬ 
tians, the Iraqis and the whole of the Near East were all 
ready to rise in revolt. Just think what we could have done 
to help them, even to incite them as would have been our 
duty and in our interest...we had a great chance of pursuing a 
splendid policy with regard to Islam. But we missed the bus 
...I am more than justified in saying that this policy of ours 
was a disaster.”® 

The lamentations were long but he did not confess to 
having worshipped the wrong God—his race theory. India was 
not helped because it would have narrowed the superior 
Anglo-Saxon people’s sphere of influence. He was not eager 
to close the Suez because Japan repeatedly wanted that. He 
was already sore at the yellow man having worsted the white 
and snatched away their possessions in the East. 

From the day when Matsuoka became the Foreign Minister 
of Japan the militarist Japanese rulers viewed the war in 
Europe as a great opportunity for Japan to help herself out of 
the British possessions in the East when Britain herself was 
knocked down by Germany. Since the middle of 1940, Japan s 
diplomatic communications with Germany repeatedly posed 
the question as to when Germany would invade Britain. When 
this hope proved illusory, Japan began to press Germany to 
advance through the Suez to join hands with Japan in the Indian 
Ocean. That would have prevented the British Mediterranean 
fleet entering the Indian Ocean, thus leaving Japan free to 
pursue her own undisclosed policy in regard to India, Australia 
or New Zealand. Japan was -convinced that the stoppage of 
supplies from India in men and material would bring about 
Britain’s downfall. 

Germany also urged Japan at the beginning to attack 
Singapore, so that more and more British troops were tied up 
there. Having done that, Japan expected Germany to do her 
part of the implied contract. As a flirther inducement, Japan 
carried out a naval raid on Ceylon in April 1942 and waited for 
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a corresponding move from Germany. But Hitler vetoed all 
proposals to advance towards the east until BARBAROSSA 
was completed and the destruction of Russia’s military 
strength was achieved. Japan, in her impatience, proposed 
under Russian influence that Hitler make a temporary peace 
with Russia to be able to deploy her forces against the British 
in Africa and the Suez area. Prime Minister Tojo and Chief 
of Staff Sugiyama offered to go to Germany to convince Hitler 
about the feasibility of an armistice on that basis. Hitler 
dismissed the idea as impossible. Admiral Raeder resigned in 
frustration, but Hitler remained unmoved. He would do noth¬ 
ing which could help the yellow race gain a foothold over large 
parts of the earth. He regretted what he had done already and 
often spoke about Japan’s success having been due to his own 
victories. He told Netaji that Japan was reaping the benefit of 
his own exploits in Europe. He spoke of Japan’s gains with 
undisguised envy : “Japan is in the process of making itself 
independent in all fields. It is guaranteeing its supplies of 
rubber, oil, zinc, wolfram and a number of other products. 
Japan will be one of the richest countries of the world.”’ 

The practical application of Hitler’s racism in state policies 
has one unexplained aspect. Though everyone in Germany 
knew that in the case of the Jews, their total extermination 
from Germany was an accepted policy of the Third Reich; as 
regards others, there was no such understanding even among 
his staff members that in vital matters of war Germany should 
discriminate between the superior and inferior races. Hitler’s 
generals and Navy commanders thought only of victory, but 
to their surprise. Hitler often left the path to victory untrodden 
when it seemed to violate his enshrined racist policies. Runstedt 
and Blumentritt were agape in wonder when Hitler halted the 
pursuit of the routed British troops to Dunkirk. They had not 
understood till then that the superior Anglo-Saxon race would 
have to be treated with some special sympathy.^ The planners 
of Hitler’s war strategies had not understood that ideologically 
it would be wrong to help the “inferior” races in the Islamic 
countries against the British when Netaji proposed such a 
course. Leaders of the Navy like Admiral Raeder had failed 
to see what prevented the German Navy from cooperating 
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with the Japanese. The anti-Mongolian angle had not been 
properly understood and absorbed by him. 

What then were the tenets of Hitler’s “racial internation¬ 
alism*' as one scholar has preferred to call it ? Perhaps Hitler 
kept that knowledge to himself, because the ultimate in his 
racism could not be expressed before the twentieth century 
world which was yet too soft to receive it. In his autobio¬ 
graphy one reads the expression of his desire, that there should 
be an adequate global ideology to match the appeal of interna¬ 
tional Communism. In finding an answer to the slogan of 
egalitarianism. Hitler chose the other extreme his : doctrine of 
the select. Only the chosen few, the best among the human 
species, must inherit the earth to make it a better place. This 
adequately reflects his abhorrence of moderation and a pre¬ 
ference for drastic remedies. 

The world knows that the originators of all militant socio¬ 
political ideologies are inured to the ideas of having to elimi¬ 
nate vast masses of human beings to ensure the safety and 
well-being of those who remain. The same quality in Hitler 
might have helped him adopt, without pity, modern methods 
of wholesale extermination of men, women and children. 
One characteristic example was his order to the German Army 
in 1941 that the city of Leningrad, along with its population, 
was to be destroyed by shelling and bombing from the air, and 
not allowed to surrender.® 

In Hitler’s scheme of things, perhaps, the world would 
have to be repopulated exclusively with the superior races and 
the weaklings eliminated in a far more efficient manner than 
the law of natural selection had done. A reader of history 
certainly has the right to reject this view; but it seems to 
explain why Hitler, in the midst of a total war, sacrificed 
Germany’s vital interests to save the interests of those superior 
races by unexplained fiats dictated probably by his steadfast 
loyalty to the enshrined principle of saving the chosen people. 
This unpatriotic course of action which was, nevertheless, in 
full consonance with his racist ideology, was not unlike the 
behaviour pattern of another leader in the East, in a different 
way, who declared that he did not want freedom for his 
country if it had to come through the use of violent methods. 
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since the means to be adopted would militate against his 
sacred doctrine of non-violence. 

During the course of a losing war, Hitler’s generals often 
had the mortification of receiving from him grossly unreason¬ 
able orders which had issued from the Fuehrer’s intuition. His 
autobiography has a sizeable discourse on the need of leaders 
who possessed intuitive knowledge. Little did he know that the 
path of human history is strewn with the debris of the ideas of 
men who believed in intuition as a surer source of knowledge 
than reason. The greatest among Hiller’s generals at Stalingrad 
and El Alamein were recipients of some atrocious commands 
which sealed the fate of their armies. 

Hitler’s estimate of Germany’s fighting strength was grossly 
exaggerated when he made the Luftwaffe release on the city of 
London a total of 190,000 tons of bombs in an unavailing 
attempt to break Britain’s morale and to force her to come to 
terms with Germany. The planes which he lost in these opera¬ 
tions might have helped him achieve a breakthrough during 
the stalemated war in Russia. With little capacity for objective 
assessment of things, he said in August 1941 : '‘America, even 
if she were to set furiously to work for four years, would not 
succeed in replacing the material that the Russian Army has 
lost up to the present”.’® 

This was his estimate of what he had achieved in two 
months of the war. Little wonder that he expected the Russian 
campaign to be over by the autumn of 1941. He could not 
imagine that, one year later, his generals would complain of 
Allied superiority in arms on the battlefield. Speaking of the 
African campaign Field Marshal Rommel said : “The British 
had such superiority in weapons both in quality and quantity 
that they were able to force through any and every operation. 
They actually undertook no operation but relied simply and 
solely on the effect of their artillery and air force. The 
Americans have got command of the air and they will keep it. 
This is a death sentence for any land army, however large, that 
has to fight without air cover.”" 

In the field of diplomacy there were a series of disasters. 
Soviet Russia, of course, had to be alienated because Germany 
wanted her land. A peace treaty with Britain was sought in two 
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curious ways : the murderous air blitz over Britain in 1940 and 
then by sending Hess as an emissary next year. After this. 
Hitler’s plan to threaten Britain’s Indian Empire by 
sabotage and skirmishes on its frontier did not even get off 
the ground. 

Japan was another Axis Power with which relations remain¬ 
ed one of concealed hostility rather than of cooperation. 
Germany’s only achievement in this diplomacy was a meaning¬ 
less treaty signed between the two on 18 January, 1942, divid¬ 
ing the areas of Japanese and German spheres of influence in 
the Indian Ocean area along the 70 degree longitude. But this 
treaty remained on paper alone and had no influence on the 
events which followed. As regards a declaration on India, a 
few harmless documents were drafted alternately by Germany 
and Japan and unfailingly vetoed by the other partner in due 
course. Since neither of the Powers understood the motive of 
the other as regards India, Japan objected to issuing the 
declaration in favour of Indian independece when she suspected 
that Germany had a plan up her sleeve, and Germany also 
withheld her consent when she believed that Japan meant to 
include India in her Greater East Asia Co-presperity Sphere. 

The two Powers fought their wars separately and each went 
to its doom by following its own method. When it came to 
the question of transferring Netaji from Germany to the Far 
East Hitler at first, believed it would help Japan invade India, 
and refused to cooperate. Germany’s own plan to use Netaji 
and his Indian Legion was never more than a half hearted 
desire to have a plan reddy in case it should, by any chance, 
come handy at an opportune moment. But the desire to deny 
Japan any assistance which Netaji might give her remained 
constant until it was known to Berlin that Netaji himself had 
grave doubts about the sincerity of Japan in helping India. 

During the winter of 1941-42, the punishment which the 
German Army took at the hands of the Russians in the 
battles on the Moscow front reminded the invaders of Napo¬ 
leon’s misadventure, and in February 1942, Hitler said at his 
dinner table : “I have always detested snow; you know Bor- 
mann, 1 have always hated it. Now 1 know why. It was a pre¬ 
sentiment”.*^ As the hope of using the services of Netaji’a 
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Indian Legion grew dimmer. Hitler slowly made up his mind 
not to detain him unnecessarily in Germany any longer, and 
conveyed the decision to him personally at their meeting held 
on 29 May, 1942. This was followed by a meeting between 
Ribbentrop and Oshima, the Japanese Ambassador in Berlin, on 
2 June and another on 24 June, to reach an agreement on the 
modalities of transporting Netaji to East Asia. What part each 
of the two governments would play in this difficult undertaking 
was a so decided upon. 
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JAPAN TAKES THE PLUNGE 


In the month of June 1940, when after Dunkirk a demora¬ 
lised Britain was engaged in anxiously scanning the waters of 
the English Channel for signs of an impending German 
invasion, a disturbing message came from far-away Tokyo. 
There, the Japanese Director of Military Intelligence had 
summoned the Military Attache to the British Embassy 
and told him: '^Britain is already beaten and the British 
Empire faces dissolution. And yet Britain continues to support 
Chiang Kai-shek and encourages him to resist Japan. Japan is 
now strong. The Army has its batteries trained on Hong 
Kong and it only requires one word of command for them to 
bombard the island. Britain would do well to stop assistance 
to Chiang and to control smuggling from Hong Kong. Today, 
in Japan, it is the Army that holds the power. The Japanese 
Foreign Office, on which Britain relies, is powerless and 
unworthy of trust. Britain would be well-advised to accept 
this request from the Japanese Army.” 

It was an ultimatum not from one government to another 
government but from the Japanese Army to the British Govern¬ 
ment. British Foreign Secretary, Lord Halifax, hurriedly called 
the Japanese Ambassador, Mamoru Shigemitsu to his office and 
gave him news of this bizarre event. Shigemitsu, who was to 
become Japan’s Foreign Minister later, has related the above 
story in his memoirs.^ To Halifax, he plainly admitted that in 
Japan it was the Army which held the power and the Govern¬ 
ment could do nothing in the matter. 

The effect of the threat was instant. The British Govern¬ 
ment took steps to stop smuggling from Hong Kong, and 
assistance to Chiang was stopped by closing the Burma Road 
for three months. The incident was indicative of Japan’s 
increasing militancy and her confidence that in the Internationa 
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situation prevailing in 1940 there was no one to stand in her 
way in the Far East if she were to use force to secure what she 
wanted. 

The incident also reflected a curious fact about the system 
of government^ in Japan, particularly since the beginning of the 
Showa era (i.e. since the reign of Emperor Hiro Hito began in 
1926), under which the army could involve the country in a 
hazardous war on its own without the concurrence of the 
civilian government and Parliament. The Emperor who ruled 
Japan by divine right had become powerless because the 
military had usurped all his powers to make war and peace. 
This had happened without any formal change being made in 
the Meiji Constitution of 1889, which in theory had been the 
Monarch’s gracious gift to his people. The people of Japan 
had no political rights as such. There were two political 
parties namely the Seiyu and the Minsei. Neither of these had 
any clear-cut political programme, except that it was known 
that the Seiyu represented agricultural interests and the Minsei 
the interests of the urban population. Since the Constitution 
of 1889 gave little power to the Diet or Parliament, the opinion 
of the people had no effect on the Government of Japan. The 
people watched the doings of the public men of the country 
with as little involvement as spectators in a dramatic perform¬ 
ance. In the words of Shigemitsu, ‘‘High-handedness of the 
army was a distressing national symptom, but fundamentally 
the fact was that the political consciousness of the people, 
judged by the standard of other countries, was woefully under¬ 
developed.”^ 

The two wars which Japan had earlier fought during the 
Showa era—the ‘‘Manchurian Incident” and the China War— 
were begun not after due deliberation by the Imperial General 
Headquarters (which meant the Emperor and the Chiefs of 
Staff of the Army and Navy) but by junior officers making a 
beginning on the spot by their own judgement, and in the 
atmosphere of tension and excitement which followed, the 
entire military was obliged to back them. In some of these 
adventures the middle-grade officers gave the young officers all 
encouragement because it was ultimately they who stood to 
gain in power and influence from these events. The result 
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was an atmosphere favouring extremism in the army which 
was believed to be necessary for the rise of Japan to the posi¬ 
tion of a great world power. 

The desire for Japan's territorial expansion in the East by 
armed intervention was widespread among the population of 
Japan even in the years before the war started in Europe. In 
the army, the demand found expression in an ever-increasing 
clamour for early action. The voice of the navy always 
remained less strident. Between the two wings of the armed 
forces, the army was far more powerful because it could always 
create crises through the desperate actions of the young 
officers. There were occasions when a moderate Cabinet had 
to be replaced by one more amenable to the demands of the 
army. 

In Japan, the Prime Minister and the members of the 
Cabinet were selected by a body of elder statesmen, notably 
past Prime Ministers led by the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal. 
Since the middle of the year 1940, when the war in Europe had 
resulted in the defeat of France and Britain on the Continent, 
the Army in Japan began to demand loudly a one-party 
government and a strong Cabinet which could carry out a 
policy of conquest by taking advantage of the weakness of the 
European colonial powers. It was largely because of these 
trends that in late July 1940, the Cabinet of Fumimaro Konoye 
was formed with Lieutenant-General Hideki Tojo as the 
Minister of War. But the most significant appointment in the 
Cabinet, according to Shigemitsu, was that of Yosuke Matsuoka 
as Minister for Foreign Afiairs. Both Tojo and Matsuoka 
were leaders supported by the army, and as such, were in 
favour of going to war against Britain and the United States 
after forming alliances with Germany and Italy. 

Meanwhile, the German Government was doing all it could 
to bring Japan into the war. Hitler himself had abandoned 
the idea of invading Britain but kept up the attitude as if the 
invasion had only been put off for some time. His emissaries 
told the Japanese Army that they should take the opportunity 
and capture Singapore, and finally when Britain collapsed, 
Japan would be entitled to seize the British possessions in the 
East 
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This had such an effect on the thinking of the Cabinet, now 
backed by the army, that on the eve of the formation of 
Konoye’s Cabinet a decision was made to form a military 
alliance with Germany. In September 1940, Matsuoka signed 
in Berlin this military alliance between Germany, Italy and 
Japan. To bring about an atmosphere favouring war, 
Matsuoka proceeded to fill all key positions in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs by zealous supporters of the Axis and dismissed 
nearly all ambassadors and ministers abroad who were suppor¬ 
ters of moderate ("‘liberar* in Japanese political parlance) 
views. 

Before Matsuoka*s departure for Berlin for the signing of 
the alliance with Germany, the conservative elements around 
the throne had prevailed upon the Emperor to give Matsuoka 
some guidelines. A conference was held at the Imperial 
Headquarters, and there Matsuoka was told not to give 
Germany an assurance about attacking Singapore. This was 
due to fear of Britain until she was finally knocked down ; and 
this fear was to persist in the minds of policy-makers in Japan 
even after her victories in the Far East in 1942. 

It seems, however, that Matsuoka had, on his own, given 
Hitler the assurance that Japan would attack Singapore.^ The 
prosecution at the Tokyo trials at the end of the war claimed 
on the basis of captured German records that such an assurance 
had been given by Matsuoka. Then, in making final prepara¬ 
tions for war on a grand scale, Matsuoka settled the China 
problem by a **basic agreement** according to Shigemitsu, 
providing for withdrawal of Japanese troops from China at the 
end of the war. It was Japan*s **New China policy** with which 
Tojo later persuaded Shigemitsu to join his Cabinet as his 
Foreign Minister.’ 

In the spring of 1941, Matsuoka went on another diplomatic 
adventure. He left for Moscow to conclude a non-aggression 
pact with Russia on the lines of the Russo-German Non¬ 
aggression Pact of 1939. For Stalin, the proposal was a god¬ 
send because he had remained apprehensive of a German 
attack in the near future. He welcomed Matsaoka*s proposal 
which assured him of security on Russia*s eastern frontier. The 
Non-aggression Treaty was signed in April 1941. Stalin 
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ceremoniously saw Matsuoka off at the railway station where 
he effusively embraced the diminutive Japanese with the 
exclamation “I am also an Oriental.” 

This non-aggression pact had a number of effects on the 
tense international atmosphere of 1941. Hitler, who had his 
plan of attacking Russia in June 1941, took Matsuoka’s 
demarche in the matter as an unfriendly act. He might have 
hoped that when he attacked Russia, the presence of an enemy 
on Russia’s eastern frontier might make his task easy even if 
Japan could not be persuaded to attack Russia from behind. 
Matsuoka had failed to grasp this truth because he did not 
know that the meeting between Molotov and Ribbentrop in 
November 1940 had ended so badly, leading to deterioration in 
Germany’s relations with Russia. At home, Matsuoka justihed 
the pact with Russia by saying that America would be afraid of 
interfering in Japan’s activities when she knew that Germany, 
Italy, Russia and Japan had close relations with one another.^ 
Later, however, when Germany attacked Russia, Matsuoka as 
Foreign Minister wanted Japan to side with Germany against 
Russia; but Prime Minister Konoye rejected the advice 
and insisted that Japan must honour her pledged word to 
Russia.^ 

Matsuoka had planned the Non-aggression Pact to make 
sure that Russia did not threaten Japan when she started her 
own military campaigns in East Asia. After the Russo-German 
War began on June 22, 1941, engaging Soviet Russia in a fight 
for her survival, Japan was rid of all fears about interference 
from that quarter. It was then that the militarists felt that 
their time had come. In October 1941, Konoye resigned to 
make room for a stronger Prime Minister supported by a fully 
militarist Cabinet. 

American observers published in 1943 details of Japan’s 
preparations for the war since the middle of 1940. War was 
such a long-settle j decision that Japan never displayed in 
public her Miisubushi bombers and Zero fighter planes at any 
time before the attack on Pearl Harbour. Japanese pilots had 
instructions to fly their planes over China and drop the bombs 
erratically when American observers were present, so as to give 
the total impression of inefficiency in her air force.® 
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The structure of Japan's economy had already been made 
war*oriented when her attack began in December 1941. Again, 
measures to this end had been adopted in July 1940, when 
Matsuoka and Tojo joined Konoye’s Cabinet. The two had 
excellent records of success in civil administration, Matsuoka 
as President of the Southern Manchuria Railway, and Tojo as 
Inspector-General of Aviation. Thus, in July 1940, an order 
was issued forbidding the manufacture of luxury goods, and 
the sale of the remaining stocks was banned three months 
later, according to Hillis Lory in his book Japan's MiUiary 
Masters. 

About the stockpile of material needed for war, the same 
author writes: “The army had measured its reserves of 
hoarded oil, its slowly accumulated stockpile of iron ore and 
rubber. Japanese rubber-soled tabi disappeared from shops 
two years before the beginning of the war. Eighteen months 
before Pearl Harbour, bans were placed on joy-rides. Six 
months later, cars using gasolene were off the city streets and 
highways. Two weeks before the outbreak of hostilities, 
members of the Diet were strap-hanging in buses and street-cars 
in order to get to their parliamentary sessions.”® 

As regards military aircraft, Japan had begun producing 
every month twice the number of planes which they expected to 
lose in every month of the war. 

After preparations seemed nearly complete, a difficult 
obstacle had to be faced in the attitude of the Navy which was 
against going to war with Britain and the USA on the ground 
that it meant sure defeat for Japan. Representing the Navy in 
the Cabinet was the famed Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto who 
was determined in his opposition to the decision for war. His 
opinion was sure to carry great weight with anyone in power, 
and Prime Minister Konoye asked him personally what he 
thought of the chances of a Japanese victory in the event of a 
war with the USA. Yamamoto replied prophetically: ‘T can 
raise havoc with them for one year, but after that I can give no 
guarantee.”*® Actually, he meant that if the war continued for 
more than a year, Japan was sure to be defeated. 

Whatever the strength of the army and its political 
influence, war could not be started without the concurrence of 
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the Navy, The reason was simple: for Japan it was not 
possible to attack a big country like America by crossing 
thousands of miles over the Pacific Ocean. An attack by 
America on Japan, on the other hand, was possible, and her 
defence depended entirely on the Navy. Hence, the objection 
of the Navy could not be ignored, and it became absolutely 
necessary to get the concurrence of the Navy in a decision for 
war. Admiral Yamamoto became a serious stumbling block 
which the young officers of the army were not prepared to 
tolerate. At last, Yamamoto's friends persuaded him to leave 
the Cabinet and go for duty at sea, as the head of the Com¬ 
bined Imperial Fleet, lest he should be assassinated, which itself 
would be a great loss to Japan." 

With Yamamoto out of the way, concurrence of the Navy 
came in due course, as his successor failed to withstand the 
pressure of the Army. Konoye’s Cabinet resigned to make 
room for a stronger government which was to conduct the 
war against Britain and the USA. This time Hideki Tojo 
became the Prime Minister and Minister of War. This happened 
on 18 October, 1941. Before this, Japan had already taken 
possession of Indo-China, and the USA had retaliated by 
freezing all Japanese assets and enforcing an economic blockade 
on Japan to deny her all the essential supplies on which her 
trade as well as war preparations depended.’^ This had no 
effect on Japan's fixed resolve of carrying out further territorial 
expansion. On the contrary, as some critics believed, this made 
resort to arms by Japan inevitable, by denying her the means of 
her existence. To gain time for the final preparation before 
firing the shot, Japan now asked her Ambassador in America, 
Admiral Nomura, to make a show of trying to negotiate a 
compromise. When the talks at Washington were deadlocked 
at half-way, Japan struck without notice at Pearl Harbour on 
7 December. The Great Pacific War had begun. 

Japan's pre-emptive attack on Pearl Harbour in the Hawai 
Islands annihilated almost the entire Pacific Fleet of the United 
States. Two days later, the British battleship George V and 
the. battle cruiser Repulse were sunk near the Malayan coast 
where they had sailed to stop the Japanese from landing troops 
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in Thailand. After this, Japanese attacks on the Pacific islands 
burst forth like a gigantic display of fireworks, and in a few 
weeks* time red spots appeared everywhere on the dark waters 
of the Pacific. 

On land, the 2Sth Army of Lieutenant-General Yamashita 
landed at various points in Thailand, and marching southward, 
swept everything before it like a hurricane through the forests 
and marshy lands of Malaya, ultimately arriving in the vicinity 
of Singapore by the end of January. When the attack on the 
naval fortress began after a few days of preparation, the battle 
lasted only a week, after which the British garrison at Singapore 
surrendered. 

This disaster to British arms has been variously described 
by war historians as unprecedented after comparing it with 
parallels in history during the past centuries. The German 
Minister in Thailand watching the invasion of Malaya and 
Singapore from Bangkok estimated: “The Japanese, using no 
more than 35,000 men, conquered Malaya and Singapore in 
eight weeks at the cost of 3500 dead, inflicted upon the British 
forces total casualties of nearly 140,000 men killed, wounded 
and captured.’**^ 
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The amazing results of the Japanese military operations in 
Malaya and Singapore were due in no small measure to the 
initiative of a 34-year-old junior officer serving in a non-comba¬ 
tant role in the Psychological Warfare Department of the 
Japanese Army. Major Iwaichi Fujiwara belonged to the 
Eighth Section, Second Bureau of the Imperial General Head¬ 
quarters in Tokyo when he was commissioned by the Army 
Chief of Staff, General Sugiyama on 18 September, 1941, for 
difficult liaison work in the area which was likely to be affected 
by the war. The work was to maintain close, friendly relations 
with the anti-British Indian Independence League of Malaya 
and also with the Malayan and the Chinese people in general. 
He was also to help Colonel Tamura, Military Attache at the 
Japanese Embassy in Bangkok, in the movements he sought 
to foster in the Malayan region. Yet another task assigned to 
Fujiwara was to study the “skilful organisation and leadership 
of the British Indian Army which was designed to restrain any 
anti-British movement among Indians.” The obvious hint of 
the Chief of Staff was that Fujiwara should think of ways of 
breaking through these protective barriers. 

“Besides,” Sugiyama told Fujiwara, “if an Anglo-Japanese 
war should break out, you will prepare to facilitate military 
strategy and encourage friendship and cooperation between the 
Japanese Army and the Malayan people. I want you also to 
look at the total Indian situation and to consider future Indo- 
Japanese relations from the standpoint of establishing the 
Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere.”^ 

The instructions were given by the Chief of Staff verbally, 
but as an aid to memory he also handed to Fujiwara a typed 
sheet of paper containing details of what he had said. The 
young man was stunned to see the vastness of the field ofliis 
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undertaking which was in part military, political intelligence 
and Japan’s plan of empire-building. The last one, in parti¬ 
cular, he completely misunderstood, and told the chief that 
by “establishment of the Greater East Asia Co-prosperity 
Sphere” he understood that “in order to realise the great 
concept of a new Asia, we will encourage Indian independence 
and Japancse-Indian cooperation beginning with operation in 
the Malayan sector.” 

Sugiyama himself knew that “Greater East Asia Co-pros¬ 
perity Sphere” was but the political name of Japan’s empire 
to be built in the East; but for reasons which no one outside 
Japan will ever understand, he did not warn the inexperienced 
youth that it had nothing to do with the idealistic mission 
which the latter had in mind. Perhaps this inconsistency 
never struck him. Two months earlier, he had ordered one of 
his subordinates, Lt.-Col. Kadomatsu, to frame an “India 
Policy” for Japan. This might have been meant only to help 
him get rid of the woolliness of his own ideas on the subject, 
and hence there was no need to inform Fujiwara of the new 
orientation which Japan’s policy was receiving at the hands 
of a lieutenant colonel. As directed, Kadomatsu did draft an 
India Policy for the guidance of the Japanese Government 
under the title “The Indian Stratagem”. It meant that with 
the lure of independence for their country, Indians were to be 
persuaded to cooperate in Japan’s work of building the 
Co*prosperity Sphere. At the field level, it meant that with the 
help of such Indians, the Japanese Army would try to secure 
the defection of Indian soldiers from the British Indian army. 

Fujiwara had asked the Chief of Staff for one day’s time to 
think over the extent of his responsibility before accepting. 
Now, bis soul astir with the spiiituility of his mission, he 
visited the shrine of Emperor Meiji for inspiration. When he 
talked to bis colleagues in his own office, the Second Bureau, 
about the idealistic nature of the work in which Japan would 
show genuine sympathy for the nations seeking liberation, 
others in the Bureau expressed strong disapproval of his ideas. 
Unaffected by this adverse opinion, Fujiwara accepted the 
eonunission and went to Bangkok to meet Col. Tamura at the 
Japanese Embassy there. 
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Japan’s idea of co-prosperity was known in other countries, 
notably America and China, to mean the unrestricted right to 
rob the occupied countries of their raw materials without 
giving anything in return. Joseph C. Grew who was Ambassa¬ 
dor in Tokyo from 1932 to 1941, says: “They say they wanted 
a so-called Co-prosperity Sphere including the south seas... 
Their economic system is fundamentally dishonest, since it 
requires that the conquering power import without exporting. 
The economics of totalitarianism is wholesale robbery. Since 
Japan has invaded China, the Japanese can no longer deal with 
the Chinese on equitable terms. Therefore, they must go into 
China, and take and take and take from the Chinese without 
giving them anything of value in exchange.”^ 

One Chinese author says that every “incident” which Japan 
staged in the past including “the incredible horror of the sack 
of Nanking, will be found to depend on the conception that 
in the pursuit of what are thought to be the interests of the 
Japanese state, no moral rule holds good, every crime and 
cruelty is permissible.”^ 

Leaving aside these openly hostile opinions of biased fore¬ 
igners, it would be reasonable to accept the views of a mode¬ 
rate Japanese statesmen about the origin and nature of the co¬ 
prosperity system. Mamoru Shigemitsu has written: “Military 
resources could only be supplied by countries under the 
sphere of influence. The world practised closed economies so 
that trade which was the lifeline to Japan had become 
impossible. To provide for their needs as well as to maintain 
the supply of munitions, Manchukuo alone was insufficient. 
So China had to be brought under the co-prosperity sphere. 
But still, this was insufficient. The Navy needed oil. So losses 
in trade with Europe must be made good in the eastern part 
of Asia. But as fast as the territory grew, so did Japan’s 
economic demands, until the idea embraced the whole of 
Greater East Asia.”^ 

It is, indeed, surprising that these truths could have been 
unknown to Fujiwara. But it remains beyond doubt that he 
did not know the true character of the co-prosperity system 
when he left for Bangkok to take his briefing from Col. 
Tamura. It had been decided that until war actually broke out 
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he was to stay in Thailand under the assumed name of Yama- 
shita. For a start, the Colonel introduced him to two Indian 
revolutionaries named Pritam Singh and Amar Singh who 
were members of the Indian Independence League, a revolu¬ 
tionary organisation founded by Rash Behari Bose in 1937. 
The League had branches in all South-East Asian countries. 
Of the two Indians mentioned, Pritam Singh was young and 
as such the active agent of the secret organisation. His osten¬ 
sible occupation was work as a religious preacher. 

Fujiwara had one natural endowment: a writing on his 
face, as it were, indicating absolute sincerity and dedication 
to the cause he espoused, while Pritam Singh, the austere 
white-robed and bearded Sikh, was cautious and circumspect in 
his ways. Yet the two men developed an instant liking for 
each other. They met secretly a number of times in Bangkok 
to thrash out the details of a programme of work to be carried 
out under the aegis of Fujiwara’s organisation now named 
F-Kikan.^ Kikan literally means in Japanese an organisation, 
and the letter F stood for Fujiwara as well as for Friendship 
and Freedom, as its leader explained later. 

Finally, as the day for the declaration of war drew near, 
Fujiwara and Pritam Singh jointly drafted a Memorandum 
embodying their plan of action with each side’s responsibility 
for things to be done clearly stated. It took meetings between 
the two men for five consecutive nights to finalise the agreed 
Memorandum after discussions on all the points in detail.^ The 
text of the Memorandum is as follows : 

MEMORANDUM 

We vow that the following points will be our ideal and we 
shall try our best to realise them. 

Clause 1. The main object of our co-operation will be to 
establish India and Japan as independent, sovereign and equal 
nations, thereby contributing to peace, freedom and prosperity 
of East Asia. 

Clause 2. The Indian Independence League will carry out 
armed struggle against England in order to make India free 
as quicUy as possible. All sorts of assistance from Japan for 
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the purpose will be welcome. On her part, Japan will have no 
ambition or claim over India’s geographical territory; nor will 
she interfere with India’s domestic, political, economic, 
military, cultural or religious affairs. 

Clause 3. Memership of IIL will be given to all Indians 
desirous of fighting England, irrespective of religion, race or 
political ideology. 

Clause 4. As soon as the Anglo-Japanese hostilities break 
out, the IIL will take up the following course of action : 

(i) The IIL will proceed to South Thailand and Malaya 
along with the advancing Japanese forces, enlarge its base in 
the area, rouse the Indian people and the soldiers of the British 
Indian Army in the area to join the anti-British independence 
movement and propagate goodwill for the Japanese forces. 

(ii) The IIL will raise a volunteer Indian National Army 
from among the Indian soldiers of the British Indian Army 
and the Indians living in Malaya, and will make preparations 
for the future independence struggle. 

(iii) Depending upon the situation, the IIL will extend its 
activities mentioned above in the other areas of East Asia. 
Clause 5. The Japanese armed forces will render the following 
assistance so that the movement of the IIL as mentioned in 
the above clause can become a success: 

(i) Unless dictated by operational exigencies, the Japanese 
military authorities will guarantee free movement and activi¬ 
ties of the IIL in the occupied territories. All assistance will 
be rendered as and when required. 

(ii) The Japanese military authorities will create Fuji war a 
Organisation as soon as hostilities break out (at that stage 1 
will no longer be required to disguise myself as Yamashita) 
for liaison work between the IIL and the Japanese armed 
force. This organisation will be allotted the task of assisting 
the IIL. 

(iii) Not only the Japanese military authorities will not 
treat the Indians in general and the Indian prisoners in parti¬ 
cular as potential enemies, rather they will be treated as 
•brothers and friends, and their life, property and freedom will 
be respected. Their places of worship will be protected, and 
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will not be used for military purpose. The officers and men of 
the Japanese forces will be briefed properly on these points. 

(iv) The Japanese military authorities will assist the pro¬ 
paganda activities of the IIL by loaning the broadcasting 
facilities at Tokyo, Bangkok and other occupied territories. 
Again, aeroplanes will be loaned for distributing propaganda 
material within the Japanese sphere of influence. 

(v) The Japanese military authorities will put the IIL in 
contact with Subhas Chandra Bose in Berlin. 

(vi) The funds and material required by the IIL movement, 
as demanded by Pritam Singh, will be provided by the 
Japanese military authorities. Again, the IIL will be allowed 
to raise funds from Indians living in the territories under 
Japanese occupation. 

The English and Japanese versions of the Memorandum 
were signed by Colonel Tamura from Japan’s side and by 
Pritam Singh as a representative of the Indian Independence 
League. 

When the landing of Japanese troops at Singora and Pattani 
on the coast of southern Thailand on 10 December was 
reported, Fujiwara and Pritam Singh left Bangkok by air for 
the battle-front in the south. Pritam Singh’s main role would 
be to mobilise the local Indian population in aid of the 
Kikan’s work and also to establish branches of the Indian 
Independence League. When the Kikan began its propaganda 
work on the frontlines, it had about a dozen volunteers 
enrolled in Bangkok. Afterwards, Indian civilians, and still 
later, deserters from the British Indian Army joined them in 
the daring work of winning over the Indian soldiers by appear¬ 
ing on the firing line and often behind the enemy’s frontline 
to distribute propaganda material. At first, small batches of 
Indian soldiers came over to the Japanese side and soon these 
desertions assumed such serious proportions that the panicky 
Army Command in Malaya and Singapore replaced the front¬ 
line troops with West African soldiers, shifting the Indians to 
southern Malaya and Singapore. By that time, the contagion 
had spread and the general body of Indian soldiers everywhere 
had heard about the cause of the Army Command’s anxiety. 
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The disaster, which overtook British arms in consequence in 
Malaya and Singapore, proved beyond doubt the outstanding 
success of Fujiwara’s mission till the surrender of the Singa¬ 
pore garrison on 15 February, 1941. 

But these successes as well as Fujiwara’s honesty have made 
history overlook some serious shortcomings in his mental 
make-up. He was a grown up man of thirty-four, working in 
one of the most sensitive sections of the Japanese Army in the 
company of some hard-headed realists in a militarised country. 
Yet, he was absolutely unaware that his country’s full energy 
and intelligence were devoted to the task of expanding Japan’s 
empire. Not only did he understand the object of General 
Sugiyama’s order to be something contrary to what Japan 
really wanted, but he also proceeded to convert Pritam Singh 
to his own faith that Japan in 1941 was a penitent sinner and 
had devoted herself to altruistic missions alone. When Pritam 
Singh expressed his apprehension that Japan, after having 
taken to western mores in the materialistic advancement of 
her people, might now also acquire the greed and aggressive 
nature of the predatory Western Powers, Fujiwara said: 

“You have just pointed out that Japan has committed her¬ 
self to modern European civilisation. But what is this modern 
civilisation? Is it not the civilisation built by Europe by 
exploiting Asia? What is glorious civilisation to them is the 
despised civilisation to us. After reflecting on this aspect there 
is a new realisation: ‘Japan, seek your own path in Japan.’ 
This national realisation has taken a concrete shape in the so- 
called East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere, and it is essentially 
different from the desire to conquer other countries. It is my 
firm belief that by dedicating myself to the struggle for Indian 
independence I shall serve my country better, and it has 
nothing to do with meddling with other peoples’ domestic 
problems.*’ 

As regards war with Chlha, Fujiwara stated emphatically: 
“It is nothing but the manipulation of their (the western 
powers’) world policy that has led to the outbreak of war 
between China and Japan.** 
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These are quotatioiis from Fiijiwara’s memoirs published 
in TAe monthly of July 1955 under the overall title 

‘‘Secret History of Indian Independence**. It is Fujiwara*s 
earliest account of his experience and work during the war in 
the East. The reason why the passages quoted above do not 
occur in his latest book F-Kikan, published in 1966, may be 
that the latter publication went through the screening hands 
of a number of editors. 

Fujiwara was temperamentally incapable of taking an 
objective view of things. He was successful as a motivator 
when the task was to communicate to others the idealistic 
impulses which he had in his own mind. But he proved a poor 
judge of people when it was important to know what their 
motives were. Since he developed a close friendship with 
Mohan Singh^ which was akin to love, Fujiwara was unable 
to see the latter’s failings or to understand the motives behind 
some of his action'}. Since Mohan Singh, in his frustration, 
felt inclined to speak of Netaji in critical terms, Fujiwara, 
whose contacts with the latter were few and far between, has 
made some adverse comments about Netaji’s personality and 
ability as a leader. This came in for criticism at the hands of 
Yoji Akashi, the translator of his book F-Kikan who points 
out the numerous adulatory remarks about Netaji which Fuji¬ 
wara himself had made on other occasions. These contrasted 
oddly, Akashi has pointed out, with what Fujiwara wrote 
about Netaji for SEAT/C Historical Bulletin No. 240, 
Singapore, 9 July, 1945, under Allied auspices, while he was a 
prisoner. Fujiwara wrote: 

“...However, the standard of his operational tactics was, 
it must be said with regret, low. He was inclined to be unrea¬ 
listic. However, without being familiar with the fighting 
power of the INA, he was always demanding it to be employ¬ 
ed in a separate and decisive operation on the Imphal front 
and, in July 1944, when the tide of the battle had turned and 
the Japanese Army had retreated, he urged that although the 
Japanese might retreat, the INA should continue to confront 
the Allies until their aim was attained. He was temperamental 
and had strong likes and dislikes. It is also said of him that 
bis stubbornness made him adhere strongly to his arguments 
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on matters of slight moment. This is so, and it cannot be said 
he possessed much magnanimity or very much tolerance for 
the opinion of others.*’ 

Here a few points of information which might suggest 
the roots of Fujiwara’s deprecatory remarks about Netajr 
may be in order : Fujiwara did not know that the Japanese 
High Command was determined not to let the INA men enter 
India ahead of them so long as there was a chance of a victory, 
and hence, they wanted only small sections of the INA to be 
attached to large Japanese formations, and kept others far 
away from the actual site of the battle. This design >^as so 
clear from the beginning that Netaji demanded a separate 
sector for the INA where they might, in the event of defeat, 
light like suicide squads, thus arousing the emotions and the 
conscience of the Indian soldiers in the British Indian Army. 
Netaji was, therefore, against the withdrawal of the INA from 
the battle even after the retreat of the Japanese Army. 

Netaji’s stubbornness on matters of small importance, as 
Fujiwara has written, relates to the absolute firmness with 
which he demanded that the Kikan must be like a diplomatic 
mission with an independent government, and that the head of 
such a mission must have his credentials like a regular envoy 
of Japan. When Netaji made this demand in very strong terms, 
Japan’s surrender was a matter of weeks, and he had to think 
of the status of the INA men so that they could not later be 
described by anyone as stooges of Japan, which, apart from 
the ignominy, might also make their position vulnerable legally, 
by exposing them to the charge of treason. It was never a 
matter of small importance to Netaji. 

Finally, Fujiwara saw a lack of magnanimity in Netaji 
because the latter did not bring Mohan Singh back into the 
INA on account of the latter’s insistence that he must be 
placed at the top of the organisation as before and that he 
would not work under anyone. That Fujiwara was too simple 
to understand the complexities of the problem is proved by 
his own fiat* promoting Mohan Singh to the rank of Major- 
General over the heads of many senior officers among the 
Indian prisoners of war at Singapore. He had no idea of tbe^ 
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complications this might create, apart from the absurdity of a 
Major in the Japanese Army promoting a Captain of the 
British Indian Army to the rank of Major-General in a 
nationalist army of Indians. 


Notes 

1. Fujiwara, Iwaichi: F-Kikancho no Shuki or Memorandum of the 
F-Agency, p. 3 (Translation courtesy Joyce C. Lebra in her book 
Jungle Alliance 'Japan and the Indian National Army). 

2. Grew, Joseph C.: Report from Tokyo, p. 56. 

3. Chun-Wang, Ching : Japan's Continental Adventure, See Intro¬ 
duction. 

4. Shigemitsu : Japan and Her Destiny, p. 184 

5. Fujiwara’s earliest account of his enterprise was published under 
the title “Notes on Secret History of Indian Independence” in 
four parts in the July, August. September and October 1955 issues 
of the monthly The Shinron. (Translation courtesy Historical 
Research Section, Ministry of Defence. Government of India.) 
Fujiwara’s meetings withGiani Pritam Singh are described in the 
iBrst part of the story. 

6. ibid., Vol. I 

7. A Captain in the British Indian Army held by Japan as a POW 
whom Fujiwara designated as the leader of the Indian POWs. 

B. See page 104. 
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In a map of Thailand, its long tail is seen to broaden 
towards the end into a wider land mass, the peninsula of Malay. 
At the narrowest point of this tail there lie on the eastern 
coast the towns of Singora and Pattani, and on the west coast 
Jitra, Alor Star and Sungei Patnam. After landing on the east 
coast at Singora and Pattani on 10 December, the 5th Division 
of the Japanese 2Sth Army swiftly crossed over to the western 
coast and engaged the 11th Division of the British Indian 
Army near Jitra. The defenders quickly fell back in the face of 
Japanese tanks which captured the only road leading to the 
south. On both sides of the road were jungles and rubber 
plantations in marshy land. The Japanese attack cut the dis¬ 
organised British forces into two. Their battle formations 
gone, the troops were dispersed in the jungle as the Japanese 
left them behind in their southward sweep. Many of the troops 
in the British Indian Army on the western side of the road 
turned to the sea coast and managed to reach their main army 
in the south by country boats, while those in the jungles to 
the east of the road were completely cut off with no hope of 
ever joining the main army. 

One of the units, thus separated/rom the army was a 
battalion, the 1/14 Punjab Regiment, commanded by a British 
Colonel named Fitzpatrik.^'lt had been cut into two parts at a 
very early stage of the battle, and the commander and about 
two hundred of his men lost in the forest were trying to hide 
themselves in some of the local Malayan villages. A Sikh 
owner of a rubber plantation who had links with Pritam 
Singh’s Indian Independence League sent information to Pritam 
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Singh and Fujiwara that a body of demoralised troops were to 
be found in one of the villages, and that they were perhaps 
willing to surrender. 

When Fujiwara and Pritam Singh came to the spot they 
found Col. Fitzpatrik and two captains of the battalion 
sheltered in a local mosque. Thanks to Fujiwara’s straightfor¬ 
wardness and friendly approach, the Colonel agreed to surren¬ 
der with his men, and the process was completed in half an 
hour's time. There, as the roll call and the stacking of the arms 
took place, Fujiwara’s attention was drawn to the very 
impressive bearing of a young short-statured officer named 
Captain Mohan Singh. This was also the time when Fujiwara 
was looking for one dependable soldier who could help in 
forming the nucleus of the Indian National Army projected 
under the Memorandum which be and Pritam Singh had 
prepared. But when the proposal to form an army to fight the 
British was made to Mohan Singh, it was not acceptable to 
him. Pritam Singh then suggested that such a course would, at 
least, provide the men with refuge, food and medical care but 
for which, all who were in similar circumstances might perish, 
simply for want of food and shelter. It was then that Mohan 
Singh agreed to Fujiwara’s proposal to form the INA.‘ 

Mohan Singh and his men were then given the task of 
enforcing law and order in the town of Alor Star where a 
state of anarchy had prevailed because the local people had 
Started looting the properties of the Chinese after the depar¬ 
ture of the British forces. Mohan Singh instructed his fellow 
officer Captain Mohammad Akram to bring order in the 
town with a band of his men armed only with batons and 
revolvers. This ability of the Indian soldiers greatly impressed' 
the higher officers of the Japanese Army. Perhaps it also helped 
Fujiwara in entrusting Mohan Singh with the task of building 
a revolutionary army with the Indian prisoners of war. 

Mohan Singh was a good soldier with some distinctive 
qualities of leadership, though some who had seen him at work 
for many years were of the opinion that as an officer he was 
not much above the average in abillity.^ He was certainly far 
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from being a dedicated patriot as he claimed later in some of 
his statements. In a manuscript which he prepared and showed 
to a number of historians and research scholars, he claimed 
that before rejoining the array in Malaya in December 1941, 
after a period of three weeks’ leave, he declared to a gathering 
of friends on the eve of leaving for the battlefield: “I don’t 
know what will happen, but one thing is certain : I am not 
going to die, and mind you, don’t be surprised if you see me 
as your liberator coming down fighting the very British whom 
I am going now to defend.” 

Commenting on this claim that Mohan Singh had the 
impulses of a revolutionary even before the war, Mohammad 
Zaman Kiani, who later became the Commander of the first 
Division of the Azad Hind Fauj, has written: “In actual fact, 
as gleaned subsequently from Captain Akram, their defeat 
and isolation and the consequent demoralisation was still 
showing its effect and the uppermost thought at the time was 
that of safety which seemed reasonably assured with the 
presence of Pritam Singh. 

Besides, Fujiwara’s own account of Mohan Singh’s response 
to his proposal of forming a revolutionary army was published 
in The Shinron of August 1955, under the headline “Uncon¬ 
vinced Captain Mohan Singh”. “It is impossible”, Mohan Singh 
told Fujiwara, “to achieve independence without following the 
line of the Indian National Congress.” When Fujiwara asked 
how the Indian National Congress could help in the situation, 
Mohan Singh “only repeated that the non-violence movement 
of Gandhi formed the most powerful line in India.” 

It is, therefore, absolutely untruthful for Mohan Singh to 
claim that before December 1941 be already had the mental 
make-up of a revolutionary inspired by the ideal of fighting for 
the liberation of his country. 

Fujiwara, after having failed to bring Mohan Singh round 
to his own view after five nights of discussions, had to agree 
that Mohan Singh should have an opportunity to talk the 
matter over with the other prisoners of war. Fujiwara went 
forward with the army, accompanied by a reinforced Kikan. 
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He now also had with him an interpreter. Lieutenant 
Kazunori Kunizuka to help him in the exchange of ideas with 
the POWs. Then, on Neiv Year eve when he was camping at 
Taiping in Perak State, Mohan Singh suddenly came to see 
him. Now his eagerness to cooperate with Fujiwara was such 
that he had started from Alor Star with high fever for fear of 
losing valuable time. The two dynamic spirits now met on 
common ground. Mohan Singh had discussed things in detail 
with fellow ojfficers, and he had come with a six-point proposal 
in the following terms :—(1) The Indians would organise an 
Indian people’s army; (2) The Japanese would give it whole¬ 
hearted aid; (3) The Indian army and the Indian Independence 
League would cooperate for the time being; (4) The Japanese 
army would recognise Mohan Singh as leader of the Indian 
captives; (5) The Japanese Army would treat Indian captives 
as friends and liberate those who wished to join the Indian 
Army; and (6) The Indian Army would be recognised as a 
friendly allied army by the Japanese Army. 

Pritam Singh was also present at this meeting. Fujiwara’s 
story published in The Shimon says that he was beside himself 
with joy at this turn of events and that he found Mohan 
Singh’s terms quite reasonable. He had some doubts as to 
whether it would be possible to make the Japanese Army agree 
to recognise the Indian Army as an independent allied army. 
But Mohan Singh’s statement to the INA History Committee 
(INA Enquiry and Relief Committee, Delhi) quoted by Dr. 
Joyce C. Lebra in her book, shows that there was incipient 
disagreement between Mohan Singh and Pritam Singh on some 
important points. Dr. Lebra writes: “They discussed 
relationships between the IIL and the INA. Mohan 
Singh wanted a stronger man than Pritam Singh to 
lead the political arm of the struggle. Mohan Singh was sur¬ 
prised by Pritam Singh’s silence during the discussion with 
Fujiwara. Pritam Singh kept silent when Mohan Singh felt 
that a vital point needed clarification. Pritam Singh’s passive 
attitude made Mohan Singh seriously doubt the sincerity of 
his Sikh colleague.**^ 

It is easy to see that Pritam Singh’s mental reservations 
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were with regard to making Mohan Singh the sole leader of 
the Indian POWs. On the first point, another soldier, 
Mohammad Zaman Kiani, later wrote expressing the feelings 
of other POWs: “Their captors having placed them (including 
officers senior to him) under Captain Mohan Singh and giving 
him virtual powers of life and death, filled them with forebo¬ 
ding.”® This fear seemed justified by later events when Mohan 
Singh took advantage of this arrangement to make the INA men 
take their oath of allegiance to him personally. In consequence, 
the army, though it bore the name Indian National Army 
became Mohan Singh’s own army. Pritam Singh withheld his 
consent, without voicing dissent openly. The proposal passed 
unopposed as Fujiwara saw nothing wrong in it. 

As regards the relationship between the IIL and the INA, 
Mohan Singh’s proposal as mentioned in F-Kikan was that 
“they are mutually independent of each other though they 
cooperate.” Mohan Singh’s statement to the INA History 
Committee states the relation as : “The Indian National Army 
and the IIL would cooperate for the time being.” Pritam Singh 
had remained silent on hearing this because it did not corres¬ 
pond to his idea of the civilian organisation creating the army 
and using it for making India free. This new proposal sought 
to make Mohan Singh free from any controlling authority, 
and for this purpose he wanted the INA’s relations with the 
IIL to end after a short lime. Pritam Singh saw this but did 
not voice his opposition as the sponsor of the movement, 
hoping, perhaps, that these anomalies would be rectified at the 
time of broadbasing the organisation. 

Meanwhile, events in the south moved very fast. The 
Japanese launched their attack on the island fortress of 
Singapore on 7 February and after a bloody battle in which 
F‘Kikan, aided by POWs turned-Indian nationalists, played an 
important part, the naval bastion surrendered on 15 February, 
when its water reservoir passed into th* hands of the invading 
for ce s. The ceremony of the surrender of about fifty thousand 
Indians was held on 17 February in the Farrer Park race 
course of Singapore. The British and Australian soldiers 
surrendered at a separate function to the authorities of the 
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Japanese 2Sth Army, who in advance also went through the 
text of the speech which Fujiwara was to deliver at the Farrer 
Park ceremony on 17 February. Fujiwara addressed the 
Indians as **Beloved Indian soldiers! On behalf of the Japanese 
Army I accept the surrender of Indian soldiers from the British 
Army authorities. I am Major Fujiwara, Head of the F-Kikan, 
which will maintain ties of friendship between the Japanese 
Army, the Indian National Army and the Japanese people.” 

The irony of the situation was that Fujiwara was not 
destined to remain at the head of the Kikan. Besides, his 
speech, as Zaman Kiani rightly pointed out many years later, 
left out of consideration the possibility that many thousands 
among the men might not volunteer at all for the IN A. As a 
matter of fact, many including Shah Nawaz Khan of Mohan 
Singh's own regiment, did refuse, in the first instance, to join 
the INA. 

That evening, Fujiwara did a still more curious thing, on 
his own responsibility. He invited leaders of the IIL in Singa¬ 
pore like S.C. Goho and K.P.K. Menon to dinner and before 
that gathering promoted Captain Mohan Singh to the rank 
of Major-General and himself began to address him as 
“General Mohan Singh”. He has described the unbelievable 
event in his own words in the following manner: 

“Mohan, Commander of the INA, was now to command a 
total of 55,000 Indian soldiers including those surrendered to 
the Japanese during the campaigns in Malaya. For the hrst 
time in the long and tortuous history of the Indian national 
movement, the Indians now possessed a revolutionary army— 
the pre-requisite for an independence struggle. Amongst the 
surrendered ofScers were Colonel Gill and Major (sic) Bhonsle 
(both Sandhurst graduates) and about twenty senior officers, 
creating a potential difficulty with regard to Capt. Mohan 
Singh's leadership. On the recommendation of INA officers, 
who understood the delicate problem, he was promoted to 
Major-General in command of the revolutionary INA. I also 
paid respect to him as 'General'.**^ Little wonder, Mohan 
Singh thought that with full Japanese support the path for his 
voyage to the stars was now clear except for the presence of 
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Giani Pritam Siogh in the picture. 

Soon there was a call for further action. It was a tele¬ 
graphic message from Rash Behari Bose routed through the 
Japanese Army Headquarters in Tokyo inviting Fujiwara and 
representatives of both the Indian Independence League and 
Indian National Army, to a conference of short duration in 
Tokyo on 10 March, 1942. The object was to formulate plans 
for setting afoot an organisation for launching an armed 
campaign to win India's freedom. Pritam Singh sent out 
invitations to the presidents of the organisations of Indians in 
Thailand, Malaya and Singapore to attend a preliminary 
meeting at Singapore to chalk out an agreed line of action and 
also to elect delegates to the Tokyo Conference. 

Nine delegates, six from the IIL and three from the INA, 
were chosen to go to Tokyo along with Fujiwara. The meeting 
selected Pritam Singh, N. Raghavan, S C. Goho, K.P.K. 
Menon, Swami Satyananda Puri and K.A.N. Aiyer to represent 
the League. N. Raghavan was a leading lawyer of Penang, 
S.C. Goho and K.P.K. Menon were both practising lawyers and 
leaders of Indian opinion in Singapore. Swami Satyananda Puri 
represented the Indian National Council of Bangkok. The INA 
was to be represented by Captain Mohan Singh, his friend Lt. 
Col. Niranjan Singh Gill and Capt. Mohammad Akram. The 
INA’s Chief of Staff, Lt.-Col. Mohammad Zaman Kiani who 
attended the preliminary meeting at Singapore was not asked 
to go to Tokyo. Unfortunately, one of the two planes in which 
the delegates left for Tokyo was caught in a typhoon on the 
way and crashed, killing all its occupants. They were, besides 
Japanese Army officers, Pritam Singh, Captain Akram and 
Swami Satyananda Puri of Bangkok. 

The conference was held on 28 March at the Sanno Hotel 
of Tokyo under the presidentship of Rash Behari Bose. Apart 
from the IIL men from Singapore and Malaya and the two 
representatives of the INA, the conference was also attended 
by twelve other Indians from Japan, Hong Kong and 
Shanghai. The men from the south found themselves in a 
minority and declared that they were unable to agree to a final 
decision about a plan to liberate India before the conference 
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met with a much broader base for the Indian Independence 
League, covering all the East Asian countries. The main deci¬ 
sion of the conference was to organise the League on a broader 
base in the East Asian countries and then to hold a bigger 
conference at Bangkok in mid-May for chalking out a plan to 
launch a campaign for India’s freedom. 

The conference also made a number of requests to the 
Government of Japan for assistance in implementing the pro¬ 
gramme and particularly for help in holding the bigger con¬ 
ference at Bangkok. As regards the number of delegates who 
were to attend the Bangkok Conference, it was decided that 
ninety Indian delegates from different East Asian countries and 
the POWs who intended to join the Indian National Army 
were to participate in it. Of the ninety delegates, thirty would 
be from among the soldiers. 

In his report to the IGHQ on the activities of the Kikan 
Fujiwara had recommended that now as the crucial time for 
India’s freedom struggle was approaching, the Kikan should 
be greatly enlarged to cope with its responsibilities, and it 
should be transformed into a diplomatic mission to facilitate 
its dealings with the Indian organisation which was to conduct 
the war of the liberation with Japanese assistance. With 
absolute unselfishness which always characterised Fujiwara’s 
actions, he recommended that the F~Kikan must now be led 
by a man of greater calibre to shoulder the enlarged burden 
of responsibilities. The authorities responded to this recom¬ 
mendation by planning a bigger Kikan under the leadership 
of Colonel Iwakuro who was known as a great soldier as well 
as an accomplished diplomat. In Tokyo’s judgement, Fujiwara 
with his idealistic notions of a Japanese mission, was unsuit¬ 
able for the difficult role of keeping the enthusiasih of the 
Indifnsin check so that they could be used to Japan’s advan¬ 
tage only when an opportunity for this arrived. 

At the end of the conference at the Sanno Hotel, Fujiwara 
went to the Imperial General Headquarters to make full 
report on the activities of the F-Kikan under his guidance. 
This done, he visited the Eighth Section of the Headquarters 
to see what plan they had made for the India project. There 
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he was shown the plan drawn up by Lt. Col. Kadomatsu. 
Fujiwara was revolted at the sight of the title of the plan “The 
Indian Stratagem**. He insisted that the evil intention reflected 
in the title must be abandoned. When Col. Iwakuro also 
supported him, the 8th Section agreed to change the title to 
“The Indian Plan’’,'^ though this provided little consolation 
that the motive of the IGHQ had also changed with this. 

The removal of Fujiwara from the Kikan was a serious 
blow to the INA because his presence was an assurance to the 
Indians that the Kikan would never be a party to any deceit¬ 
ful policy of the Japanese government in its dealings with the 
Indians. Another great loss to the Indian cause was the un- 
tin ely death of Pritam Singh, though it does not appear to have 
been understood by the leaders of the movement, either at the 
Sanno Hotel conference or later. Pritam Singh was the actual 
sponsor of the movement from the Indian side, if we leave 
aside for the time being Rash Behari Bose’s part in moving 
the Imperial General Headquarters to take an active role on 
the Indian question. It was Prilam Singh’s Memorandum, 
signed jointly with Col. Tamura in October 1941, which had 
set the ball rolling. He was Fujiwara’s first active ally in for¬ 
mulating a scheme for launching an armed struggle for India’s 
freedom. When Fujiwara later left the Kikan, Pritam Singh’s 
presence on the scene might have acted as a brake on Mohan 
Singh’s ambition and thus averted the collapse of the first 
INA. 

In idealistic impulses and steadfast loyalty to the cause 
as he understood it, Pritam Singh hardly had an equal in the 
Indian camp. The forbidding hardships of an ascetic life^’ 
which he bore cheerfully over long periods away from his 
homeland, in the hope of his mission flowering into an Indian 
revolution, place him among those romantic figures in history 
who passed away unknown and unsung in India’s freedom 
struggle. - 
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THE BOSE-HITLER MEETING 


While awaiting the Bangkok Conference of Indians in East 
Asia which met in June 1942. the reader has lime to trace the 
course of events which linked the East Asian movement of 
Indians with the other agency which had been working in 
Europe for the same purpose since March 1941. The Memo¬ 
randum which Pritara Singh signed jointly with Col. Tamura 
at Bangkok in October 1941, contained a clause stipulating that 
the Government of Japan would help the Indian Independence 
League contact Subhas Chandra Bose who was then in 
Germany. Accordingly, the Government of Japan sent a 
message to its Embassy in Berlin asking the Ambassador to 
contact the Indian politician named Subhas Chandra Bose who 
was believed to be in Berlin, closely observe him and send a 
report to Tokyo. Then towards the end of the same month, 
the Japanese Ambassador Lt.-Gen. Hiroshi Oshima invited 
Netaji to the Embassy in order to make his acquaintance. 
According to the Japanese Foreign Office (Gaimusho) publica¬ 
tion Chandra Bose and Japan^^ Oshima found Bo.se an 

impressive personality with none of the peculiarities usually 
noticed in fugitive revolutionaries. An invitation was then 
extended to him to visit the Embassy occasionally for whatever 
help he might need. 

One and half months later, Japan entered the war with an 
attack on Pearl Harbour on 8 December, 1941. Netaji, who 
had till then been unable to ascertain whether Japan really 
intended to fight Britain'and the USA, was now rid of all 
doubts in this regard. He sought, on his own, an interview with 
Oshima on 26 December. On this day the Ambassador found 
him greatly excited, so that without waiting for the interpreter 
to translate his words into Japanese, Netaji began to talk 
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directly to the Ambassador in German though he was not as 
fluent in that language as in English. He asked Oshima to 
send, on his behalf, a request to the Government of Japan for 
help in reaching East Asia. He confessed that he bad 
committed a serious blunder in coming to Germany instead of 
going to Japan. 

But this was only a way of presenting his request. Actually, 
Netaji did not really think that he had committed a mistake in 
coming to Germany. If Japan’s motive had been known beyond 
doubt, it would certainly have been more profitable for him to 
go to that country and also much easier for him than passing 
through all the hazards of going to Germany. He bad already 
had a great deal of negotiation with Tokyo in the past— 
meetings with government emissaries and even a “treaty” with 
Japan’s Deputy Foreign Minister Ohashi without being able to 
secure any tangible offer of assistance. At last in 1940, at 
Ohasbi’s request he had secretly sent to Tokyo a personal 
representative named Lala Shankarlal. Yet Tokyo had made 
no significant gesture beyond suggesting that the Forward Bloc 
offer its cooperation to the Government of India so that some 
of its members could be taken into the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. 2 The proposal showed that Japan was eager to have 
Indian collaborators in high places when she proposed to 
invade India, but it meant no offer of assistance to 
Indian revolutionaries in their own programme for liberating 
India. 

Idcidentally, the above authentic account of Netaji’s 
meeting with Ambassador Oshima in October and December of 
1941 disproves the view expressed by some historians that 
Netaji turned to Japan only after seeing the German Army’s 
progress stalemated at Stalingrad in the autumn of 1942. There 
is "also in the German Government archives a letter written by 
Netaji on 27 December, 1941—a day after his meeting with 
Oshima—to the German Foreign Minister, Herr von 
Ribbentrop, which reads : *... In conclusion, I earnestly 
request your Excellency for the help of the German govern¬ 
ment so that I may reach either Japan or Thailand. Though 
the journey will be a difficult one, 1 still believe that it will be 
possible for me to reach the Far East with the help of this 
government.”® 
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For more than a year after Netaji’s arrival in Germany, in 
March 1941, Hitler had been refusing to meet him. The 
rcsson was widely believed to be his fear of alienating Britain 
permanently. That reason was no longer valid in March 1942, 
after the failure of Hitler’s air blitz over Britain and of the 
Hess mission. Besides, the German Army’s reverses on the 
eastern front during the winter of 1941-42 had ruined Hitler’s 
hopes of ever reaching India’s border to threaten Britain’s 
Indian Empire. The need to respect British susceptibilities was 
no longer there in March 1942. 

It was at this juncture that the Bri tish Cabinet announced 
its decision to send Sir Stafford Cripps to India to negotiate 
a settlement with the Indian leaders in order to secure their 
cooperation in the war. So far, since his arrival in Germany, 
Netaji had refrained from propaganda against Britain by com¬ 
ing out in the open before Germany declared her resolve to 
help in India’s liberation. But now, it was not possible to keep 
up that attitude any longer because Britain might make an¬ 
other false promise to gain the support of the Indian people as 
she had done during the First World War. Besides, Netaji knew 
that freedom, if it came with Britain’s agreement, without an 
armed confrontation, was bound to be on the basis of the 
partition of India as demanded by the Muslim League. And 
once the Indian people agreed to a negotiated settlement, that 
would strike at the root of all efforts to bring about a revolu¬ 
tion in India. On these considerations, he came out in the 
open for the first time on 11 March, one day before Sir 
Stafford Cripps left for India, and made a series of broadcasts 
denouncing Cripps proposal and urging the Indian leaders to 
reject it. 

The failure of the Cripps Mission was believed in Germany 
to be due mainly to Netaji’s broadcasts. As a result, bis pres¬ 
tige rose considerably in Berlin. It was at this point of time 
that Hitler decided to gi^ up his ambivalence and explain to 
Netaji in simple words that his further stay in Germany would 
be a waste of time because Germany did not hope to reach 
India’s border “before a year or two”. He wanted to give 
Netaji the obvious advice, under the circumstances, to go to 
the East to obtain Japan’s assistance. It is wrong to suggest. 
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iBS the Japanese Ambassador in Berlin Lt. Gen. Oshima has 
•claimed, that Hitler changed his mind in the matter as a result 
of his personal appeal.^ 

The interview took place on 29 May, 1942, at the 
Reichs Chancellary in the presence of Foreign Minister Herr 
von Ribbentrop, Secretary of Stale Keppler and Ambassador 
Hewal. Dr. Paul Schmidt, Hitler’s official interpreter, acted 
as the interpreter. Dr. Alexander Werth who was the Assistant 
Director in the Special India Department has claimed that the 
Director of the Department, Dr. Adam von Trott zu Solz was 
also present to interpret what Netaji said, though there is no 
mention of this in the official record of the interview which 
Schmidt hied with the Foreign Office. 

Schmidt’s report,’ written in the form of a summary of the 
conversation, contains about 2600 words in English. Adding 
to these the same number of words in German, the interview 
which lasted about an hour accounted for more than 5000 
words spoken in English and German. This seems to indicate 
that Schmidt’s report has recorded the interview without any 
abridgement of its contents. 

To those who have studied Netaji’s efforts during his stay in 
Germany for the fifteen months before this interview, one stri¬ 
king omission in what he told Hitler would seem to be the 
topic of his demand for a German declaration in favour o f 
India’s freedom. He had agitated throughout, almost freneti¬ 
cally for this, firstly because it could provide some kind of 
assurance against a victorious Germany trying to establish her 
empire in India; secondly, it could act as a great pressure on 
Britain to loosen her grip on India; and thirdly, a declaration 
could dispel doubts in India that Subhas might have been 

gullible enough to befriend a dangerous power. 

The demand for this declaration had been the predominant 

theme of his memoranda, letters and verbal representations. 
But now he felt there was no longer any need for it because 
he had now concluded that Germany was sure to be defeated 
in the war. Shortly afterwards, he was to tell his German 
friend Admiral Canaris, Head of the Abwehr (German Counter- 
Intelligence Section): “You know as well as I do that 
Germany cannot win this war. But this time victorious Britain 
wiU lose India.’’^ 
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It is still more interesting to note that though Netaji did not 
mention the subject at all, the German dictator himself raised 
the topic without any pretence and proceeded in a long dis¬ 
course (600 words) to explain why he could not issue a 
declaration on the subject of Indian independence. India’s 
frontier, he said, remained far away from the position of the 
German Army which might take “one or two years more” to 
reach there. A declaration now, he said, would amount to 
a false promise to Indians and Arabs...He was no Englishman 
and he did not want to ruin other nations through proclama¬ 
tions (Schmidt’s words in indirect narration), but wanted 
to help them to real success. 

Netaji was not interested in these belated explanations. He 
opened the talk by thanking the Fuehrer and his Govern¬ 
ment for all the facilities extended to him and straightway 
began explaining why it was now necessary for him to go 
to the Far East, and requested facilities for the journey. 

Hitler was in full agreement with this view and was ready 
to help. Referring presumably to Netaji’s impetuous bid in 
the recent past to undertake a hazardous journey by air from 
Italy without telling the German Government—a bid which 
eventually did not materialise—he advised against such a 
course because it might compel him to a forced landing in 
British territory. “He (Bose)”, the narration continued, “was^ 
too important a personality to let his life be endangered by 
such an experiment. One had to chalk out a safer path for 
him. A Japanese submarine had, at that time, arrived in 
Europe, and could take Bose along in case it was returning^ 
soon. Otherwise, he (the Fuehrer) would place a German sub¬ 
marine at his disposal, which would take him to Bangkok.” 

By mentioning neutral Thailand, Hitler indicated that he had 
understood the difficulty which Netaji was having in persuading 
the Japanese to act quickly. Bose, he said, should negotiate 
with the Japanese “not only for influencing events in his 
motherland but also for restraining the Japanese themselves, 
from making psychological mistakes by appropriate advice.” 

On the possibility of Japan betraying India’s trust Hitler’s 
assurance to Netaji, according to N.G. Gaapuley, was: “Your 
Excellency, I am prepared to tear up my tripartite agreement 
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with Japan if she should refuse to honour your wishes in res¬ 
pect of India’s independence.” 

Netaji» in his reply, requested Germany’s moral and 
diplomatic support for India, so that she did not have 
to depend on Japan alone. Another topic which Netaji 
mentioned was his old complaint against Hitler : the latter’s 
remark about the Indian people being of an inferior race who 
would never be able to free themselves from the British yoke. 
Here Hitler’s reply seems tactfully evasive though he does not 
deny categorically that it might have been a mistake. Perhaps 
Schmidt also used some tact in dealing with the subject when 
he wrote in his report: ’’Regarding Bose’s comment about the 
distorted reproduction of his own statements, the Fuehrer 
explained that he had previously (italics oursl taken a stand 
solely against certain tendencies, according to which the subject 
nations were supposed to build up a united front against the 
oppressors. In view of the weakness of these nations, he con¬ 
sidered this to be completely wrong, especially also because 
the same circles which stood for such a policy in Germany 
also recommended a sort of passive resistance for the Reich of 
the Indian pattern which in any case was a completely wrong 
doctrine.” 

At the time of parting, the Fuehrer extended his best 
wishes to Bose for the success of his journey and plans. 

As against this official version of the Netaji-Hitler interview 
preserved in the German Government archives. Dr. Alexander 
Werth has popularised a short account of the event which 
is vastly different as regards the content of the report and also 
the tone of the exchanges between the two men. Dr. Werth 
has written : ’’First, Bose requested Hitler to explain what 
exactly he meant by the insulting remarks he had made about 
India in his book Mein Kampf. Hitler, it seems, refused point- 
blank to discuss this question. After this rather bid beginning, 
Bose put the question whether Germany would be ready to 
make the declaration so often asked for by him on the ques¬ 
tion of India’s independence after the war. To this question 
algo Hitler replied by saying that according to him India would 
not be able to lule herself for another 150 years. He then led 
Bose to a map of the world and pointed out to him how far 
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the Germafi war front was from the Indian frontier. It was 
because of this, Hitler said, that an immediate declaration 
could not be of any practical value. The interview ended, in 
fact, in total failure. It also ended almost dramatically. For, 
as was reported by Adam von Trott who acted as the inter* 
preter for Bose, at the end of the conversation Hitler asked 
Bose how and what practical action he would take when the 
situation seemed to be so desperately unfavourable for India. 
On hearing this remark, Subhas Bose lost his patience and 
told von Trott in English: ‘Please tell His Excellency that 
I have been in politics all my life and that I do not need advice 
from anyone.’”^ 

Dr. Werth who was admittedly not present at the interview 
hints that the source of his information was one of Netaji s col¬ 
leagues who had heard from Netaji what actually happened at 
his meeting with Hitler. But Schmidt was himseify present at the 
meeting. In his report, Netaji’s main concern appears to have 
been bis journey to the Far East which does not find a place 
in Worth’s story. Could this be so because Werth was unwill¬ 
ing to concede a point in favour of the dictator whom he hated 
as much as Adam von Trott? Netaji’s last statement quoted by 
Werth that he did not need any advice from Hitler, is palpably 
absurd in view of Netaji’s own words as reported by Schmidt, 
asking Hitler for some advice as a senior revolutionary about 
what revolutionary methods he could best adopt in India. This 
was Netaji’s delicate way of approaching Hitler as a younger 
brother revolutionary rather than as a representative of a 
poor enslaved country approaching the head of a powerful 
state. This statement, as recorded by Schmidt, is very unlikely 
to be untrue. In his book Netaji in Germany, Werth has said 
that Neiaji’s angry words were not conveyed to Hitler as they 
were uttered because, in translating the statement, Adam von 
Trott had made it sound mild. The question is whether von 
Trott could possibly dare to do so while Hitler’s own inter¬ 
preter was listening. 

On the objectionable words about India published in Mein 
Werth has said that Hitler bluntly refused to discuss 
the question with Netaji.' But one of Netaji s most trusted 
Indian colleagues, Mr. M.R« Vyas, has statedi In reply to 
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Netaji drawing his attention to the ugly remarks about India in 
Mein Kampf, he immediately expressed his regrets, saying 
that these were based on earlier misconceptions. He agreed to 
delete the relevant remarks from all future editions and dictated 
notes to this effect for appropriate action by his publishers.** 
This detailed examination of Dr. Alexander Werth*s state¬ 
ment on the Bose-Hitler interview is necessitated by the fact 
that the report has been a hazard to historians seeking the 
truth. One of them, Mr. B.R. Nanda, Director, Nehru 
Memorial Library and Museum, visited Vienna in 1971 to tape- 
record an interview with Netaji’s widow, Mrs. Emilie Bose. 
Mr. Nanda had read only Dr. Werth*s account of the Bose- 
Hitler meeting (Schmidt’s version was published in India by 
the Netaji Research Bureau in 1975) and he, therefore, asked 
Mrs. Bose a question based on the assumption that Netaji*s 
meeting with Hitler had been a total failure. Mr. Nanda said : 
“He went to see Hitler. I understand the interview was not 
too happy.” Mrs. Bose replied, “Well, he was not too happy, 
not too unhappy also. I mean, they had a talk but I do not 
know the actual outcome of it because on that we had different 
opinions.’* 

Perhaps Mrs. Bose was thinking of the reasonableness of 
expecting a declaration from Hitler in favour of India’s 
independence. But Netaji seems to have given up that hope 
before he met Hitler on 29 May, 1942. By that time the 
German Government had also taken the stand that a declara¬ 
tion in favour of India’s independence, when there was no 
reasonable chance of bringing it about by military action, 
would be in the nature of a false promise. It is difficult to find 
fault with this proposition. N G. Ganpuley has said that it is 
against the nature of the Germans as a people to make a 
promise which they would not be able to keep. 

One interesting sidelight of the Bose-Hitler interview was 
Remain Rolland’s reaction to the event. The great man wrote 
in bis diary dated May 1942: “Chandra Bose, now in Berlin, 
was received in audience by Hitler. Once again he has taken 
the plunge—one mcment to the right, another moment to the 
left—Moscow, Berlin, Tokyo ! These Bengalees, violent and 
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impulsive, can never pursue a politics of reason. They submit 
to the fury of their anger, jealousy and vanity.**® 

This unforgiving and contemptuous reference to Subhas, 
about whom Holland had a very good opinion (see p. 381*83 
Inde Journal) came from one misfortune : German occupation 
of a defeated France. Now there was no scope for objective 
thinking on the morality or reasonableness of Subhas’s actions. 
His own country's humiliation had reduced Holland's senti* 
ments to those of an ordinary Frenchman. He could no longer 
see the irony of the situation ; For India it is wrong to align 
herself with Germany who occupies his fatherland, but it is 
right for France to align herself with Britain who has enslaved 
India. 

The meeting on 29 May, 1942, between Netaji and the head 
of the German State had the effect of recognition by both sides 
that the Free India Centre's programme expanding its work, 
with armed action in view, had come to an end. For this 
narration of Netaji’s life and work in Europe during the war, 
only the story of bis departure for the East and details of his 
personal life remain to be told. 

Meanwhile, to render justice where it is due, mention has 
to be made before closing this chapter that although the 
German Government was convinced by the autumn of 1942 
that her forces would never be able to go beyond the Caucasus, 
they continued to bear ungrudgingly the burden of maintain¬ 
ing and training the members of the Indian Legion till the end 
of the war. Neither the Wehrmacht nor the Foreign Office 
pointed out to them that their services for the projected action 
on India's frontier were no longer required. As regards the 
Legionaries* relations with the German officers who trained 
them, leaders of the Free India Centre like N.G. Ganpuley are 
full of praise for their unstinted help and friendly behaviour. 
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The man who was designated to preside over the Bangkok 
Conference of Indians in South-East Asia in 1942 was a legend 
among the revolutionaries who were active in India during the 
First World War. Rash Behari Bose had joined the 
revolutionary movement at the age of fifteen but his first major 
action came at the age of 27, on 23 December 1912, when he 
threw a bomb on Lord Hardingc as the new Viceroy was 
entering Chandni Chowk in Delhi.^ Thus began the long years 
of underground life for Rash Behari with the police in close 
pursuit. Twice he escaped narrowly through their dragnets, 
once by being carried as a dead body on a flower-decked 
charpoy. On the second occasion, he broke through a police 
ring by posing as a scavenger with a bucket of nightsoil on his 
head, as was the practice in those days for the municipal 
scavenging staff.^ 

From Delhi he went to Punjab, to spend his days in 
anonymity as the “husband” of one Mrs. Ram Saran Das, 
waiting for 21 February 1915, which was the date fixed for 
an armed rising simultaneously at many places in India. 
After the failure of the plan, the discredited revolutionary party 
to which he belonged was in dire straits for want of funds. 
Since the government had declared a prize on his head, Rash 
Behari pleaded with the other members of the party that they 
collect the money by surrendering him to the police and thus 
save the party. The offer was not accepted. Rash Behari then 
moved from Punjab to Bengal and made hurried arrangements 
to leave India secretly. It had been known widely in those 
days that poet Rabindranath Tagore was due to visit Japan 
on an invitation from that country. Rash Behari prepared a 
false passport in the name of one Raja P.N. Tagore who was 
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to leave for Japan as an advance party to look after Tagore’s 
needs in that country. On 12 May, 1915, he embarked at 
Khidderpore, Calcutta, for the voyage to Tokyo by Scmuki 
Mam after spending one day, ironically, at the military camp 
of the Bengal Governor without being recognised.^ 

From Tokyo, Rash Behari went to Shanghai, and to aid 
the revolutionaries in India, managed to send from there arms 
and ammunition in two ships which, however, were intercepted 
in mid-sea. By now British Intelligence trailed him wherever 
he went, and the Government of Britain which was Japan’s ally 
in the First World War demanded that P.N. Tagore who was a 
dangerous criminal be handed over to the British authorities 
for deportation to India. Professor Grant K. Goodman of the 
University of Kansas has published from the Japanese Foreign 
Ministry Archives details of the tension-packed events during 
which Rash Behari and another revolutionary named Heramba 
Lai Gupta fought off all attempts to capture them with the 
help mainly of Mitsuru Toyama, revolutionary leader of the 
dreaded Black Dragon Society of Japan. Lala Lajpat Rai, 
then in Japan as President of the Indo-Japanese Friendship 
Society, also tried his best to save Rash Behari and Heramba 
Lai Gupta.^ At last, on Toyama’s advice, one of his followers 
Aizo Soma, who owned a well-known restaurant in Tokyo, took 
Rash Behari under his protection and offered his daughter 
Toshiko in marriage to the Indian revolutionary, thus making 
him a naturalised citizen of Japan. But before this happy 
ending, Rash Behari in the seven years of his underground 
existence in Japan, had to change his residence seventeen times 
to evade capture. He had learnt the Japanese language well, 
and on a number of occasions converted the Japanese police 
agents employed to shadow him into his loyal followers.^ 

After being assured of personal safety, Rash Behari began 
to think of aiding India’s struggle for independence. In 1926 
he started in Nagasaki a movement to unite all Asian 
revolutionaries. For that all-Asian platform he enlisted the 
sympathy of notable Japanese leaders who were sympathetic 
to the cause of furthering oriental values and were against the 
exploitation of the eastern countries by the West. Rash 
Behari edited in Tokyo a journal named Voice of India. 
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In 1936, he organised the Indian Friendship Association 
to promote close relation between Indians and the Japanese.^ 
But all these activities were mainly aimed at securing Japanese 
assistance for India’s freedom in a future war. In 1937, when 
like Subhas Chandra Bose he sensed the war fast approaching. 
Rash Behari organised the Japan branch of the Indian Inde¬ 
pendence League. According to American scholar Joyce 
C. Lebra, between 1937 and 1939 the League recruited young 
Indian volunteers for military training by Japanese Army 
advisers in the use of arms, drill, etc.^ 

Seeking active organisational links with the motherland. 
Rash Behari organised the Japan Branch of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. He was attracted to this organisation mainly by 
the name of the famous revolutionary V.D. Savarkar who was 
its President. He considered the Indian National Congress 
with its creed of non-violence as totally irrelevant to the task 
he had in view during a war. Savarkar is said to have advised 
him to contact the younger leader Subhas Chandra Bose. 

Rash Behari’s first attempt to contact Subhas was through 
a letter dated 25 January, 1938, addressed to the latter. It 
never reached the addressee because British Intelligence 
intercepted it.® The letter was written on hearing that Subhas 
had been elected President of the Haripura Session of the 
Indian National Congress. It appealed to Subhas to transform 
the Congress from its moderate character to that of a 
revolutionary organisation. He said that Bengalees were 
partly responsible for the British occupation of India, and for 
this reason it was their duty to make more sacrifices than 
others to recover the freedom of India. 

Other opinions expressed in the letter echoed the views of 
Subhas, till then unexpressed, namely the need to influence the 
army, to cultivate friendship with Britain’s enemies in general 
and Japan in particular. Later, when Japan declared war 
against Britain and the USA in December 1941, Rash Behari 
made a move in favour of India’s freedom by requesting the 
Government of Japan to formulate a plan of action to help 
India with military assistance. This request, again, was 
conveyed through his old protector Mitsuru Toyama.® As a 
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result, Rash Behari was called to the army’s General Staff 
Headquarters a number of times to explain what kind of 
military assistance he wanted.*® That this demarche bore 
fruit was known later, when, after the fall of Singapore, the 
Imperial General Staff Headquarters asked Rash Behari to 
send invitations to Indians of East Asian countries to attend 
the conference at the Sanno Hotel in Tokyo. 

This brief resume of the main events in Rash Behari 
Bose’s life is necessary to understand his attitude on the all- 
important question of seeking Japan’s help in winning India’s 
independence. When many other Indian patriots in the Far 
East suspected Japan’s motive and chose not to cooperate with 
her militarist regime, they were content to take a decision of 
non-cooperation to keep their own conscience clear. For 
Rash Behari there could be no way of withdrawing from the 
movement. Making a last bid for the freedom of his country 
during a war had, for many years, occupied a central place in 
the agenda of his life. He knew that war offered the only 
chance to try for it, and that without Japan’s help it was not 
possible to utilise that opportunity. The main objective of 
his life bound him inextricably with Japan as a collaborator. 
Yet he did not have the lever of power to influence the 
perverse ways of the government’s thinking. His protector 
and guru, Mitsuru Toyama had become old, and his name did 
not seem to inspire any fear in the minds of the militarist 
leaders any more. He himself had aged and was suffering 
from an illness which was to carry him away before the end of 
the war. Besides, Rash Behari knew that he was not a man 
of genius like Netaji who, despite the opposition faced and 
indigidtiei suffered in Japan, could secure by persuasion, tact 
and often by the sheer force of his personality, the minimum 
assistance needed to field his own army on India’s border. 

Rash Behari had no option other than cooperating with 
the Japanese until all hopes of military assistance from there 
proved to be illusory. Other Indians, who did not have the 
same life-long commitment to one particular course of action, 
were easily swayed, sometimes by thoughts of personal interest, 
and in many cases by their natural distrust for militarist 
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Japan. Besides, a preference for non-cooperation as the 
conscientious objector*s only possible reaction to an unpleasant 
situation had been imbibed by many from Gandhian practices 
in Indian politics. That it did not serve India’s cause in East 
Asia to strike work and remain inactive during the war dawned 
on many of the dissidents only after Rash Behari's leadership 
had been categorically rejected, and the Indian National Army 
disbanded by Mohan Singh’s order in December 1942. 

The Bangkok Conference 

These were some of the later developments. In June 1942, 
when the Bangkok Conference of Indians in East Asian 
countries met, it was seen that certain significant events had 
already taken place since the Tokyo Conference. It had been 
decided at Tokyo that the number of delegates at Bangkok 
would be 90, one-third of these representatives being prisoners 
of war volunteering for the INA. Meanwhile, the number of 
new branches of the Indian Independence League formed under 
this impetus became so large that to represent them adequately 
the number of delegates had to be increased to 125. 

At Singapore, Mohan Singh began to choose his own 
representatives from among the POWs with the probable 
voting pattern at Bangkok in view, in consultation with his 
adviser Lt. Col. Niranjan Singh Gill, though Gill was 
himself unwilling to join the INA. Since Mohan Singh had 
full powers over everything concerning the POWs, it was not 
difficult for him to pick up only those who would vote 
according to his orders. He made it clear that at Bangkok all 
the INA delegates would vote together in a bloc according 
to his instructions on every question considered at the 
Conference. This method of representation from the INA 
irked some prominent officers like Lt. Col. Shah Nawaz Khan 
and, in consequence, they refused to volunteer for the INA at 
the beginning. 

Nevertheless, Mohan Singh proceeded according to his own 
plan. Before the Tokyo Conference he had noted with 
concern Pritam Singh’s expectation that the INA would be 
controlled by a civilian organisation, the Indian Independence 
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League. He had then begun telling Fujiwara that Pritam was too 
weak to be the leader of the organisation. At Bangkok^ when 
Pritam Singh was no longer there, Mohan Singh found the 
Chairman, Rash Behari Bose, a more formidable competitor 
who enjoyed Japan’s backing, and set himself to subverting his 
authority by telling the League delegates from the southern 
countries that Rash Behari seemed too much under the 
influence of the Japanese. The delegates of the IIL from those 
countries who shared an anxiety about the conqueror’s 
intentions, listened to Mohan Singh with approval and at the 
time of voting often supported him to get his resolutions 
passed with the votes of the military bloc. Mohan Singh’s 
instructions followed by the military bloc became such a 
problem that at one stage the influential Malayan delegates 
threatened to walk out.” 

The highlights of the Bangkok Conference were an in¬ 
augural address by Rash Behari Bose praising Japan handsomely 
for her mission to rid Asia of the influence of Western 
imperialist countries, a message from Netaji, a speech by 
Mohan Singh lasting seven and a half hours and the main 
resolution of the conference containing 36 clauses (sixty 
according to Japanese sources).” 

Netaji’s message said ; “My experience of the last eighteen 
months since I have left India has shown that Japan, Germany 
and Italy have made a common cause with us in fighting 
British imperialism. But the independence of India must be 
won by the Indians. The last phase of the Indian independence 
movement is armed struggle. Independence of India will 
signify the collapse of British imperialism, and this is also the 
objective of the invincible Japanese army. I pray for the 
success of this Conference, and I firmly believe that it will pave 
the way to success.” 

The resolution of the conference, briefly speaking, enjoined 
upon the IIL to raise an army for the liberation of India 
under the name “Indian National Army.” The clauses meant 
for the government of Japan embodied, among others, a 
request for funds for setting up a Government, which was 
repayable after India attained her independence; it also 
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requested that the INA be accorded the status of an allied 
army in relation to the Japanese Army. The resolution wanted 
the Japanese Government to use its good offices to enable 
Subhas Chandra Bose to come to East Asia. It expected the 
Japanese Government to make a series of declarations regarding 
the administration of Indian evacuee properties, the status of 
the Indian residents in Japanese-occupied countries and 
respect for the territorial integrity of India after liberation. 

To run the League’s organisation and to exercise control 
over its army, the conference elected a Council of Action of 
the Indian Independence League composed of five members 
■with Rash Behari Bose as the President, two men from the 
INA—Mohan Singh (the GOC) and Mohammad Gillani—and 
two from the Indian Independence League, N. Raghavan and 
K.P.K. Menon, representing Malaya and Singapore. 

After the conference, Rash Behari Bose and the other 
members of the Council of Action visited the new headquarters 
of the Iwakuro Kikan and presented to Col. Iwakuro the 
resolution passed at the conference. The latter, though he had 
kept himself fully informed of the goings-on at the conference 
through his own channel of information, as we shall see later, 
politely assured the five Indians that he would forward the 
text of the resolution to Tokyo for necessary action. 

Notes 
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rarely been recorded in writing. But Dr. Bhagwan Singh Gyanii 
once leader of the Ghadar Party, has recorded for the Rash Behari 
Commemoration Volume (p. 520) the Black Dragon leader’s words 
addressed to Rash Behari Bose: “The spread of British imperialism 
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own self-interest that we want India to be free.” 
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The Japanese Government at Tokyo, especially Prime 
Minister Hideki Tojo, was flabbergasted at the extravagance 
of the Indians’ expectations as voiced in the Bangkok Conference 
resolutions. Tojo’s immediate reaction was an exclamation 
to the effect that the Indians had been spoiled by over-indul¬ 
gence. This harsh criticism was directed against Fujiwara’s 
handling of the Indian POWs, and Tokyo, therefore, thought 
it good that a diplomat of the calibre of Col. Hideo Iwakuro 
had taken charge of the Kikan. Iwakuro was the master 
tactician who had carried out the bluff at Washington of Japan’s 
eagerness for a compromise in order to gain time before the attack 
on Pearl Harbour, and it was naturally hoped that he would be 
able to keep the Indians quiet when the Government would 
refuse to promise them anything concrete. Japan wanted at 
the head of the Kikan a man who could successfully deceive 
the Indians. There is, however, another reason advanced by 
historians for Tojo’s choice of Iwakuro as the head of the 
Kikan. This diplomat had also won much praise as one of 
the most brilliant officers of the Japanese Army. In the Malaya 
operation, he had gained many citations as a daring and 
resourceful regimental commander in the Konoe Division. He 
had wide contacts in political and official circles, which caused 
anxiety in the mind of Tojo about the rise of a possible rival.* 
For this reason, it was thought, Tojo judiciouly sent Iwakuro 
out of Tokyo to the Bangkok headquarters of the Kikan which 
was bound to prove a difficult undertaking in view of Japan's 
ambivalence on the Indian question. Actually, Japan did not 
want to make any promise to the Indians which might stand 
in the way of her undisclosed intentions to conquer India at 
the “opportune moment," by which the policy planners meant 
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the time after Britain was knocked down by a German invasion 
of the island. 

This desire to include India in Japan’s empire, discreetly 
called the Co-prosperity Sphere, was sown in the minds of her 
militarists by Foreign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka in 1940 when 
he advocated alliance with Germany and Italy in order that, 
after Britan’s defeat, Japan might have the right to help herself 
to Britain’s undefended possession in the East.^ Germany, 
in her own interest, had urged Japan repeatedly to lose no 
time in attacking Singapore, but Japan kept asking Hitler’s 
Government the probable date of her invasion of Britain 
because a great deal of her own expansion programme depended 
onthat.^ Japan went to war in 1941 on the supposition that 
the fall of Britain was imminent after which America would 
be afraid to enter the war alone against the combined forces 
of the Axis Powers.^ That was Matsouka’s rationale for promot¬ 
ing the idea of tripartite alliance. In the words of historian 
J.C. Butow: “Much emphasis was given to the surrender of 
Britain. In fact, that beckoning mirage exercised such hypnotic 
effect that a decisive role was assigned to Britain’s capitulation.”^ 

The Greater East Asia Co-prosperity sphere was both a decep¬ 
tive slogan and an expression of resolve to expand. This name, 
along with the plan behind it, was officially launched by Japan 
in the year 1940 under the auspices of Foreign Minister 
Matsuoka in Prince Konoye’s Cabinet. It was sponsored by 
Matsuoka on 4 September, 1940, at a meeting of four important 
members of the Cabinet. The minutes of this meeting were 
duly recorded. Basing his statement on the documents presented 
at the Tokyo Trial, Robert J.C. Butow writes: “The Matsuoka 
plan which was readily accepted by the other ministers, left 
little to the imagination. His conception of the lebensraum 
needed by Japan for the establishment of a new order in greater 
East Asia embraced, in addition to Manchukuo and China, 
French Indo-China, Thailand, Burma, Malaya, British Borneo, 
the Netherlands Indies, the former German mandated islands, 
French insular possesion in the Pacific and India.** 

Also of significance for India was the decision of a Liaison 
Conference in March 1942, which began by saying: “To cause 
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Britain to surrender and to deprive the United States of the 
will to fight, we shall continue building a political and military 
structure of long-term invincibility by successively expanding 
the war result we have achieved to date.” This ponderously 
worded statement is but a tortuous way of stating in a cryptic 
manner the plan to conquer more areas after those occupied 
till March 1942. This statement of resolve ends by saying: 
“At opportune time we shall adopt positive measures.” The 
phrase “positive measures” was later defined, in a report to 
the Emperor, as signifying “for example, the invasion of India, 
Australia etc.”^ 

This makes it clear that big plans of making further con¬ 
quests were up the sleeves of the Japanese leaders, and that 
the execution of those plans was awaiting an “opportune 
time.” This manner of forecasting future actions depending 
on new circumstances had been adopted by the Cabinet from 
Matsuoka’s statement made at the September 1940 meeting. 
There, Matsuoka had elaborated his ideas about when Japan 
should go to war against Britain and the U.S. He had then 
said: “Japan would endeavour to secure her demands without 
fighting for them; if she could not, she would resort to force, 
whenever circumstances permitted her to do so.” That her 
action would follow the completion of preparation for war 
was made abundantly clear by a further addition: “In certain 
eventualities Japan would use force regardless of whether or 
not her preparations had been completed.”® 

The “eventualities” expected were, no doubt, a situation 
when India would lie open to the invader with no big power to 
defend her. In such a situation, the policy-makers believed, 
there would be no justification for delaying action any longer 
for better preparation because Japan would not then confront 
the might of a big power in her adventures. Since [this posture 
of waiting like a prowling wolf did not appear quite dignified, 
Japan’s policy-makers preferred not to talk about the plan in 
clear terms. This has deceived most historians who have relied 
for their conclusions chiefly on quotable official documents, 
and believed that the invasion of India never had a place ia 
Japan’s plans. 
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In reaching the above conclusion, historians have ignored 
altogether the fact that Japan, in spite of all her prevarications 
in policy matters, had made a firm commitment to her senior 
Axis partner in Europe to attack India in order to draw away 
a sizeable part of the Allied forces from Europe. Germany 
•claimed that it was her actions in Europe which had made 
Japan’s success in Asia possible. Hitler spoke about this 
ruefuly during his table talk and also to Netaji at their meeting.® 
Now, Germany was asking Japan to do her part. Japan only 
presented a token action by the bombing of Trincomally in 
Ceylon in April 1942 and the attack on British naval ships in 
the Bay of Bengal. But as regards the invasion of India, she 
went on giving one excuse after another for failing to take 
action. This dialogue between the two parties was carried on 
through the German Ambassador in Tokyo, General Ott, the 
German Minister at Bangkok Dr. Ernst Wendler, and through 
Ambassador Stahner at Nanking. 

One set of such explanations, heard by Ott in Tokyo in 
January 1942, said that Japan’s first difficulty was that the 
Indian National Congress was anti-Japanese. Besides, Japan 
was holding back due to the anxiety that the Indian revolution¬ 
aries, if they succeeded in toppling the British Govern¬ 
ment in India, would not be able to establish a stable orderly 
state. Nor would it be possible for Japan, the explanation 
went on, to control a nation of four hundred million in addition 
to her other commitments in South-East Asia.'® 

In September 1942, when the iron on Germany’s anvil 
tended to cool off, she again asked the same question about 
Japan’s default in attacking India, this time through Dr. Wendler 
to Col. Iwakuro, head of the Kikan. Wendler was told in 
reply that the Japanese advance to India would not commence 
unless German troops reached Iran and communications 
between Germany and Japan were established via the Persian 
Gulf and Red Sea." 

At last, on 28 October, 1942, the Japanese Government told 
Germany, this time through Ambassador Stahner at Nanking, 
the simple truth that one of the main reasons for Japan 
postponing the attack on India was her failure to reach an 
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agreement with the IN A leadership.'^ 

But the most truthful explanation given earlier was that 
Japan had not yet been able to identify the section of the 
Indian population whose help she might take in governing 
India.'* The bitter truth had, at last, dawned on the policy¬ 
makers, namely, that it would not be possible to hold India 
with the military alone, even if they succeeded in occupying 
the country many thousand miles away from their homeland, 
not to speak of the difficulty of keeping their supply line intact 
over the mountains and rivers and some of the densest jungles 
in the world. The help of a large number of Indians in the 
adventure was essential. Iwakuro sought to secure this through 
the Bangkok Conference which was also meant to help him 
recruit some stooges from among the Indians assembled. To un¬ 
derstand his plans, the reader will have to refer to the first-hand 
account of one man whom Iwakuro appointed for a specific 
purpose. He was Lieutenant Kazunori Kunizuka, who during 
the campaign in the south had been an interpreter attached to 
the 15th Division and then to the F. Kikan. 

When Kunizuka was summoned to the Kikan’s new head¬ 
quarters in a grand building in Bangkok, it had no resemblance 
with the original Kikan of Fujiwara which had begun with a 
staff of about twelve men. Kunizuka was aghast at the awesome 
size of the organisation now, where hundreds of people were 
working in its various sections. The political section, our 
visitor noticed, had enlisted the services of two well-known 
members of the National Diet and one Mr. Senda who had 
once carried on his own business in India. All these men were 
considered top experts on India. Among the other men hired 
by the Kikan for their expertise on Indian affairs was the 
famous judo expert Takagaki who had visited India as a judo 
teacher and Rev. Maruyama, Rev. Imai and Rev. Kobayashi 
who were only looking after Indian students in Tokyo. 
Inconsequential as it seems, these were the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment’s only sources of knowledge on India. 

Historians are agreed today that the principal task which 
the Fujiwara Kikan was commissioned to achieve during the 
Malaya-Singapore-Burma campaign was not to pave the way 
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for Indian independence but to subvert the loyalty of the 
Indian soldier to the British Indian Army on the battlefield. 
But in June 1942, when the Bangkok Conference was being 
held, the campaign in the south had become a thing of the 
past. For what purpose, one might ask, was the Kikan now 
reorganised on such a colossal scale if it was not meant for 
duty in a bigger campaign which could be only across the 
Indo-Burmese border?'^ Kunizuka had heard that secret funds 
of enomous size had been kept apart for the Kikan’s use so 
that the legitimacy of its expenses could not be questioned in 
the Diet.’® Kinizuka then writes about his meeting with the 
head of the Kikan, Col. Iwakuro: 

“Kunizuka,” the chief said, “do you have enough money 
with you? Take as much money as you need. Get four or 
five western style suits made immediately. Of all the Kikan 
members here you are the most widely known. You must act 
firmly and boldly. The leaders of the various Indian delegations 
are staying at the Torokadero Hotel. You book the largest 
suite in the hotel.” 

Kunizuka did as he was told. In his large hotel suite he 
invited all the delegates for all days of the conference to a free 
cocktail party. Dressing occasionally in the Indian kiirta and 
pyjama, Kunizuka became very friendly with a large number 
of delegates who narrated to him everyday’s events at the 
conference, including who said what. As a result of Kunizuka’s 
service, and, perhaps, those of others as well, Iwakuro was 
well-posted at the end of the Bangkok Conference about the 
leanings and loyalties of the individual delegates as well as their 
group alignments.’^ 

As was to be expected, Japan had no intention to concede 
any of the Indian demands voiced in the Bangkok Conference 
resolution because her military authorities did have a plan to 
launch an attack on India towards the end of 1942, in which 
they wanted the help of the INA and other Indians by persuad¬ 
ing them to believe that it would be a campaign for India’s 
freedom. At the same time, they took every precaution to see 
that no large body of Indian troops could fight together at 
India’s border, and the plan, therefore, was to divide the INA 
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men into small groups and put them under Japanese officers 
who were commanding large detachments ’ of the army. Their 
principal requirement from the services of the Indians was the 
work of espionage, infiltration and sabotage to help the main 
army’s operations. Those who could not be absorbed in these 
departments of service were lightly armed for “guerrilla 
warfare’’ so that after crossing the Indian border they should 
not become a problem for the Japanese. 
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DISSENSIONS : END OF FIRST IN A 


It was decided at the Bangkok Conference that the INA would 
remain under the control of the civilian organisation, the Indian 
Independence League, of which Rash Behari Bose was the head. 
But before elaborate rules for the working of the two wings 
of the organisation were framed and put into use, Mohan 
Singh went his own way in quickly organising one division of 
the troops. The Japanese had wanted this to be done slowly 
over a period of four months, so that the division might be 
ready for service around November; but Mohan Singh, showing 
commendable energy and speed of action, completed this work 
of organising the first division in one week. But he utilised 
his freedom to make the men take a pledge of loyalty to him 
personally. Rash Behari proved to be a disinterested patriotic 
worker but with little political acumen to check this improper 
usurpation of the IIL’s power by the GOC of the army at the 
beginning. Mohan Singh had made his own voice predominate 
in the Council of Action by aligning himself with the Singapore 
lawyer K.P.K. Menon who held strong views against Rash 
Behari. Another member of the Council, Lt. Col. G.Q. Gilani 
was Mohan Singh’s nominee even though he was known to be 
pro-British. Mohan Singh chose him ostensibly to give repre¬ 
sentation to Muslims in the Council of Action but actually 
because he promised to act according to Mohan Singh’s instruc¬ 
tions. With the help of these two men, Mohan Singh was 
assured of a majority in the Council, and, thus, he easily 
defeated Rash Behari’s attempts to limit the GOC’s powers. 
The other civilian member of the Council, N. Raghavan, was a 
distinguished lawyer of Penang. He was a man of conviction 
and bold enough to stand against Mohan Singh’s abuse of 
power. 
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Mohan Singh’s continuous struggle to acquire more and 
more power ran parallel to the Japanese manoeuvres to gradu¬ 
ally violate all the agreements previously reached by Pritam 
Singh and Mohan Singh with the Japanese officers regarding 
control over prisoners of war, freedom of action as regards 
publicity and propaganda and a host of other things. K.P.K. 
Menon who was in charge of lIL’s propaganda reported that the 
Japanese were interfering with his broadcasts from Singapore, 
and the literature to be printed for distribution in India was 
being tampered with by the Japanese at will. The Japanese 
were not prepared to let the Indians manage the property of 
the Indian evacuees on the plea that all property in conquered 
territories belonged to the Emperor and the person to look 
after them was the Commandcr-in-Chief. They disregarded 
the earlier agreement that the POWs who did not volunteer 
for the INA would remain under the control of Mohan Singh, 
and began to send large batches of them to distant islands to 
do fatigue duty. 

In spite of these actions by Japan against all the assurances 
given to the INA and the Indian Independence League, the 
working relations between Mohan Singh and the Kikan seemed 
to go on without difficulty and both were content to bypass 
the Council of Action which could not act because a majority 
in it was in Mohan Singh’s hands. 

Iwakuro had known at the time of the Bangkok Conference 
through his private channel of information that there existed 
a serious difference of opinion and also of purpose among 
the Indian leaders. He knew that Mohan Singh was striving 
all along to break loose from the control of the League, and 
that his own interest lay in being at the head of a big army 
with absolute authority over it. Iwakuro bought his coopera¬ 
tion by making a deal with him. He relaxed the previous 
stand of the Kikan that the Imperial General Headquarters 
did not want a big army beyond the strength of about 2500 
men and a few other organised groups. Mohan Singh was 
allowed to organise one division of soldiers with arms captured 
from the forces which surrendered at Singapore. But the 
Kikan took care to give them mostly old, damaged weapons 
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with some components missing and without any spare parts at 
all.^ Another concession made to Mohan Singh was the assu¬ 
rance that the Kikan would not, on its own, take notice of the 
Indian Independence League or seek the concurrence of the 
Council of Action in what Mohan Singh did. 

There is on record a written charge made by S.C. Goho, 
a respected senior member of the League, to the effect that 
“Mohan Singh had secretly communicated to the Japanese 
Government through their Liasion Department (the Kikan), 
his willingness to help them in every possible way in their 
attempt to invade India, provided that the Japanese dissolved 
the Indian Independence League and allowed Mohan Singh 
to raise an army of about 200,000 men and made him comman¬ 
der of that army. 

Goho’s charges were: “(1) Mohan Singh had been forcing 
the POWs to join the INA. (2) He inflicted extremely cruel 
punishment on those who were not willing. (3) He introduced 
concentration camps for the unwilling members. (4) He ordered 
flogging and starvation. (5) By his order, men have been court- 
martiallcd and sentenced to death. When a copy of the 
evidence for confirmation of death sentence was sent to 
Raghavan for his approval, it was found that there was not 
even a little evidence against these men, and after great 
pressure was brought by him on the President, they were set 
free. (6) Unknown to the other members of the Council of 
Action, Mohan Singh had removed to Burma 400 men of the 
Intelligence Department of the army under his command. He 
gave an explanation that they were sent for some reconstruction 
work. But my own view is that members of the Intelligence 
Service are not generally experts in hut-building. (7) Again, 
unknown to the other members of the Council of Action, he 
had arranged to send a battalion of about eight hundred 
soldiers to Burma. He was definitely dealing secretly with the 
Japanese military.”^ 

Goho’s note adds that when these facts came to the notice 
of Raghavan, he severely reprimanded Mohan Singh. Raghavan 
told historian Dr. K.K. Ghosh, in an interview, that he had 
visited one camp where army personnel were kept confined 
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because they had objected to taking a pledge of loyalty 
personally to Mohan Singh. 

According to arrangements made between Mohan Singh and 
the Kikan, things went on happily for both parties till 
September 1942, when Mohan Singh’s first division of the 
INA became ready. Till then, Mohan Singh had acquiesed in 
all the actions of the Kikan in violation of the original 


understanding, including the despatch of Indian POWs to 
far-away places, without informing the Council of Action. At 
the end of September, Mohan Singh wanted to organise a 
second division and asked for facilities to do so. Far from 
agreeing to this, the Kikan began to take away for their own 
service even those POWs who had volunteered for the INA 
but had not been absorbed till then. Previously, Mohan Singh 


had allowed the Kikan to take away a few hundred anti¬ 
aircraft gunners, supposedly for further training but actually 
for duty in far-away Borneo and Celebes islands, as part of 
the Japanese troops. But dow, the removal of POWs who had 
volunteered for the INA struck at the,root of his own plan to 
build more divisions of the army. He knew that this was the 


end of the road in his cooperation with the Kikan. Now he 
wanted to side with the Council of Action to thwart Japanese 
plans to invade India, which took shape towards the end of 
the year and for which Mohan Singh had already assured full 
cooperation including the despatch of troops to Burma. 

During the last quarter of 1942, Japan’s thoughts about her 
overall strategy of the war underwent a change. In September 
German troops had already been halted, it seemed permanently, 
at Stalingrad, leaving Japan to conclude that it had been a 
mistake on her part not to have advanced into India m the 
summer of 1942 when India lay almost undefended, in the false 
hope that Germany would invade the British islands or else 
defeat Britain convincingly at India’s western approach^. 
That opportunity was gone for ever. Even so, the logic for 
invading India without delay remained as valid in October as 
it was in June 1942, though it is difficult to say if the leaders 
of Japan had seen all the reasons in favour of such action. 
The enemy could not, in any case, be expected to stay quiet 
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where he was for long, if left undisturbed on the other side of 
the Chin Hills, and a Japanese advance into India, even if it 
resulted only in India’s independence without any other 
apparent benefit for Japan, would at least deprive the Allies 
of a land-base for the reconquest of Burma and Malaya. 
Besides, it would permanently eliminate the flow of military 
aid to Chungking via north-eastern India. It could also be 
seen that the expulsion of the British from India would at 
once turn two and half million Indian soldiers deployed 
against the Axis Powers on various war fronts into neutrals. 

On these considerations, it is reasonable to suppose, Japan 
felt she had to begin the offensive against India either in the 
last weeks of 1942 or early in 1943. The Imperial General 
Headquarters wanted to employ one division of the INA, 
which had already been organised, in this offensive. Mohan 
Singh had agreed to send the troops without consulting the 
Council of Action of the Indian Independence League, and 
had asked that ships to transport the soldiers to Burma be sent 
to Singapore. 

Till then Mohan Singh had not foreseen any difficulty 
in dealing with the Iwakuro Kikan. Later, he saw that with 
the Kikan’s help Japan’s Southern Army Command was 
removing the volunteering POWs as also the others from his 
control. Besides, no facilities were allowed to him to organise 
a second division of the army. This struck at the root of 
Mohan Singh’s own plans. He wanted a second division to 
be under his command before the first division left Singapore 
because without the troops directly under his command he would 
lose his power of bargaining with the Japanese. The Japanese 
Government, on the other hand, did not want the INA to grow 
bigger in size and were particularly opposed to leaving Mohan 
Singh in command of another division while their own garrison 
in Singapore would be depleted in strength during the coming 
ojB'ensive on the Indian border. 

Thus, the main interests of the two parties were as follows: 
the Kikan wanted the help of Indian soldiers and intelligence 
agents for the offensive because Japan had little knowledge of 
i^nditions in India. In securing this they would not mind 
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bypassing the Council of Action of the League and its President 
Rash Behari Bose whom the Japanese Government itself had 
sponsored, and would agree to give all facilities, including the 
funds required, directly to Mohan Singh. But it would never 
agree to leave a bigger army in the hands of any Indian. On 
Mohan Singh’s part, he had no objection to breaking the unity 
of the Indians and helping Japan in her campaign without know¬ 
ing her motive, provided Japan ignored the Indian Independence 
League in the matter of giving funds and other facilities, and 
provided also that Japan allowed him to organise a bigger 
army. The clash of interests had thus made the impasse 
unresolvable. 

When Mohan Singh failed to secure the return to Singapore 
of the other PWOs sent to distant places, he refused to order 
the movement of the troops to Burma. The ships to transport 
the men had arrived and had to wait indefinitely for Mohan 
Singh’s approval of the movement of the troops. In a burst 
of hectic activity, the Kikan first sent Kunizuka, the Staff 
Officer Ogawa, and at last Fujiwara, in a bid to influence 
Mohan Singh. Mohan Singh, now for the first time, insisted 
that Japan must make her intentions clear by replying to all 
the questions raised in the Bangkok resolution, or else he would 
be obliged to refer the matter to the Council of Action. The 
Kikan, in desperation, retorted that Japan did not recognise 

the Council of Action. 

Nevertheless, the matter did come before the Council of 
Action. There, Mohan Singh, Gilani and Mcnon belonged 
to one group. N. Raghavan, the other civilian member from 
Malaya, was being helped by S.C. Goho, the Singapore lawyer 
(not a member of the Council) with information about what 
Mohan Singh had done so far. Raghavan asked for Mohan 
Singh’s explanation for having already sent two batches of 
intelligence men of the IN A to Burma without the knowledge 
or consent of the Council. Mohan Singh promptly apologised 
and promised that he would never again take such actions. 
But things had already gone too far to be set right by this 
apology. At the Council’s meeting on 4 December, Raghavan 
submitt^ his resignation as a member of the Council along 
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with a letter addressed to the President, protesting against the 
high-handed actions of the GOC. The letter inter alia said: 

“The first mistake the Army Command committed was to 
have organised the Army...without the sanction from or discus¬ 
sion with the Council of Action, by direct negotiation with the 
Iwakuro Kikan, and before any reply to the Bangkok Confe¬ 
rence resolution was received from the Japanese Government. 
The second mistake that the Army committed was to have 
arranged and agreed to the transport of troops into Burma 
without the prior sanction or knowledge of the Council of 
Action and again, before a reply to the Bangkok resolutions 
was obtained...The request for and obtaining transport has 
placed us in a very awkward and serious position, in fact 
between two sharp horns of a dilemma. If we agree to the 
transport, we are doing so before vital and outstanding ques¬ 
tions are solved and, therefore, placing ourselves in a much 
worse position. If we do not agree to the transport there will 
be (a) going behind the GOC’s word, and (b) serious estrange¬ 
ment between the Japanese side and our side which will be a 
vital injury to Indo-Nippon relations of the future...and (c) 
wrecking of the present movement.”^ 

Mohan Singh was now in favour of wrecking the movement 
since the Japanese had failed to reach an agreement with him. 
Gilani and Menon were prepared to follow him. About the 
time when the dispute between the GOC and Kikan had flared 
up, a number of senior officers of the INA like Shah Nawaz 
Khan who had joined the INA with the fixed objective of kill¬ 
ing it because of their suspicions about Japanese intentions, 
now began an intensive propaganda campaign for ending the 
movement then and there. The President of the Council of 
Action and its member from Malaya, N. Raghavan, were 
against the dissolution of the INA or ending the freedom 
movement because of the dispute. The Singapore branch of 
the League solidly backed them. The minutes of the meeting 
on 4 Becember read: 

“Raghavan says the President should write to the GOC 
that he has decided that there should be no movement of the 
troops (INA) without the Council’s sanction or approval. GOC 
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should refer to the Iwakuro Kikan or the Japanese authorities 
to deal with the Council of Action on the question of the 
movement of troops. Council agrees with this suggestion.** 
It was also decided at the meeting that “all questions of 
administration, finance, etc. regarding the INA must go first to 
the President and be dealt with by the Council of Action.” 

This clearly indicated the President’s resolve to continue 
the movement and to establish the Council of Action’s control 
over the army. With the intention of both parties known 
clearly there was no chance of a compromise. The rest was a 
battle over procedure. At the next day’s meeting, Mohan 
Singh and his two supporters proposed an ultimatum to be given 
to the Japanese Government, asking them to clarify their stand. 
When the President refused to serve Tokyo with an ultimatum, 
the three dissident members resigned from the Council. 
Raghavan’s letter of resignation had already been given to the 
President. 

Rash Behari Bose was determined to carry on the movement, 
and to take away the control of the army from Mohan Singh. 
He came to know that Mohan Singh had called together 
important officers of the army and given them his own view, 
that the movement had ended. Later, it transpired that a good 
number of important officers were in favour of continuing the 
movement. To ascertain their views personally. Rash Behari 
asked Mohan Singh to send some twenty officers whom he 
named, to meet him. Mohan Singh sent a strong reply refusing 
to send the officers to him because, as he argued, the Council 
no longer existed and the President therefore had no powers. 
What was more important, Mohan Singh claimed that the army 
was his own, owing allegiance to him personally. 

The President then dismissed Mohan Singh from his com¬ 
mand on the charges that (1) Mohan Singh had refused to 
obey the President’s order; (2) he had tried to create a private 
and personal army; (3) having cut himself away from the 
independence movement, he could no longer head the army 
which belonged to the movement; and (4) Mohan Singh had 
tried to spread disaffection among the members of the army 
of India’s independence movement. The Kikan stepped in 
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to have Mohan Singh arrested by the Japanese Military Police. 
Mohan Singh had anticipated his arrest and he had issued an 
order notifying that the INA was to be disbanded. The order 
also stated that the dissolution would take place immediately 
after his arrest, and that would release the soldiers from all 
their obligations towards him. 

With the collapse of the first INA, the ships brought to 
Singapore to transport the troops were sent back and the 
plan for the invasion of India was abandoned, though officially 
it was stated that it had been cancelled in view of an impending 
counterattack by the enemy. The enemy did counterattack in 
the Arakan sector but was beaten back with heavy losses in 
men and materials and also in General Wavell’s prestige as an 
army commander.'* 

But 1942 definitely saw the end of Japan’s ambition to have 
India in her Co-prosperity Sphere. The next offensive planned 
for the year 1943 was for purely defensive purposes in the 
face of mounting Allied preparations to recover Burma. This 
danger would never have occurred if Japan had adopted an open 
policy of freeing India from British control in 1942, with full 
assistance from the INA irrespective of whether Japan had 
any hope of obtaining a foothold in this country. Among 
the evils which it could have averted was the holocaust at 
Imphal in 1944. But the military regime in Japan was such 
that it could think only in terms of a one-point resolution to 
conquer and to possess and never to modify its plans on the 
grounds of expediency. Indeed, the dearth of thinkers in the 
military hierarchy of Japan during the whole of the Showa era 
was a distressing feature of Japan’s history of this period. 
There were enough clever people to try their hand at quibbling 
with words and phrases in policy statements, but few who had 
the wisdom and courage to ask the leaders for a wholesale 
revision of their attitude towards doubtful objectives. The 
result was that a Machiavellian policy buttressed by some 
hare-brained stratagems devised by the military, went in the 
name of a nation having a good proportion of intelligent, honest 
and lovable people. 
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The Men Who Failed 

Before dosing this account of the rise and fall of the first INA 
it is necessary to acquaint the reader with the parts which a 
few persons concerned with the enterprise played in it. At the 
centre of the stage stood Rash Behari Bose, a sick and aging 
man who had taken upon himself the daunting task of main¬ 
taining a relation of cooperation in time of war between 
mutually incompatible forces. As an Indian patriot with 
Japanese nationality, he knew that his credibility could be 
open to question in a conflict of loyalties. Yet, he went on 
in his plodding manner, with patience and determination, but 
with less authority and resourcefulness. He derived his 
strength mainly from the conviction that the mission was 
primarily his own, and its only consummation, which he looked 
forward to at a later stage, was handing over charge of the 
movement to a more powerful leader. 

Three factors now made him change his attitude about what 
his duty was, and the result was a dramatic transformation of 
the kind of leadership he had given to the movement so far. 
These factors were, firstly, the exit of Mohan Singh and the 
lesson which the episode had left for all; secondly, the gradual 
worsening of the war situation against the Axis Powers leaving 
India’s freedom fighters little time to waste; and thirdly, the 
certainty that the Government of Japan was now serious about 
bringing Netaji to lead the movement. After this, during the 
days preparatory to his retirement. Rash Behari took a number 
of decisive steps which helped Netaji take over the leadership 
of the movement immediately on arrival. 

Another personality, N. Raghavan, the distinguished lawyer 
of Penang, had stood somewhat close to Rash Behari in his 
efforts to frustrate the designs of Mohan Singh’s group. But 
he maintained his own independent attitude and never lacked 
the boldness to stand against evil. His specific contribution 
to the organisation was the Swaraj Institute which he founded 
at Penang to train young men for intelligence and sabotage 
work for the INA. The Japanese, as was their wont, arbitrarily 
took away ten of the trainees without informing Raghavan 
and despatched them to an unknown place by submarine. 
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Raghavan demanded an explanation from the Kikan for this 
high-handed action, and when this was not forthcoming, he 
closed the Institute altogether. The Japanese retaliated by 
placing him under house-arrest. When Netaji arrived in 
Singapore, he wanted to meet Raghavan; but the latter advised 
Netaji to leave him out for the sake of cooperation with the 
Japanese. Netaji broke his resistance by saying: “Raghavan, 
if I have to choose between you and the Japanese, I would 
choose you.” Raghavan was taken in as a member of Netaji’s 
Cabinet.^ 

Major Iwaichi Fujiwara was a man with some of the noblest 
ideals about cooperation and friendship among people of 
different nations. But he was one of those who, as Maupassant 
once wrote,® grow up with a thick bandage over their eyes. 
He could see neither the true intention of the Government 
which employed him nor that of the man whom he chose to 
lead in his idealistic mission of bringing freedom to India. Wish 
being father to the thought, the first Indian officer on whom 
his eyes fell appeared to him as destined to bring India her 
freedom. Whatever transient success Fujiwara achieved in 
giving concrete shape to the idea of an Indian National Army 
was due to his greatest qualities—idealism, selflessness, untiring 
zeal and courage unhampered by any doubts whatsoever. But 
his gullibility and naivete were such that his love and admira¬ 
tion for Mohan Singh survived all his experience in dealing 
with him during the last days of the year 1942. Till very late 
in life, it must be said, Fujiwara remained a remarkably 
truthful man who did not hesitate to lay the blame for the 
failure of the attempt to free India, squarely on the leadership 
of Japan.'^ 

Very few people in India would have heard the name of a 
thirty-year-old captain in the British Indian Army named 
Mohan Singh if the Japanese Army’s mopping up operation 
on the western coastal area in Malaya, after the December 
offensive, had been entrusted to some officer other than Major 
Fujiwara. If the rounding up of the scattered enemy personnel 
had begun at a point other than Alor Star, the result would have 
been the same and Mohan Singh would probably have been just 
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one of the 45,000-odd prisoners of war who were herded 
into the Farrer Park at Singapore on 17 February, 1942, at 
the ceremony of the surrender. It was unimaginable before 
the war that such a chance would accidentally occur. Yet,, 
according to Mohan Singh, he had foreseen all this before the- 
war and had actually declared to some of his friends that 
he might enter India at the head of an army of liberation. 

While the other officers of his regiment considered him to 
be a “very average officer,”® Mohan Singh pretended that the 
role of the GOC of the INA fitted him perfectly, and in this 
belief he went on dominating and ill-treating the other POWs 
and drove them like a herd of cattle to vote him to absolute 
authority in the INA movement. 

According to his idea of political leadership, he sought to 
prove this quality in him by delivering a seven-and-half-hour 
speech at the Bangkok Conference, and by issuing a whip to 
his men for voting in his favour, irrespective of what their 
own views were. He had no idea of the complexity of the 
undertaking and of maintaining relations of collaboration v'ith 
a big military power, and sought to achieve this in his own 
way by entering into a secret deal with the Kikan to defeat 
his own countrymen in the enterprise. Like the small-time 
operator who secures the defection of members in a local body, 
he aligned himself with men he knew to be of doubtful integrity 
in order to command a majority in the Council of Action. To 
keep the members of a revolutionary army under his control, 
he relied on cruel punishments like flogging, segregation, 
starvation and the death sentence. At last, when he was himself 
confined in a Japanese prison, he smuggled out of it a statement 
for delivery to an unknown party attempting, as it seemed, to 
explain why he had joined the INA at all.® In 1943, when 
Netaji went to meet him in the jail, the defeat of the Axis 
Powers in the war had become a certainty. Mohan Singh then 
avoided rejoining the INA by refusing to work under anyone 
and by declaring that he believed in the leadership of Jawaharlal 
Nehru,as if he had never demanded that the Japanese bring. 
Netaji to East Asia. Later, when India became fi:ee and the 
INA became a legend, Mohan Singh maintained that his INA. 
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had been a much better revolutionary organisation, and that 
Netaji had many wrong ideas which he had corrected during 
their conversations. 

A very important character in the story we have related 
was Lt. Col. Niranjan Singh Gill though he was not a member 
of the Council of Action. He was a Sandhurst graduate trained 
specially for intelligence work. Gill was among the most senior 
Indian officers who surrendered to the Japanese. More than 
that, he was a very shrewd man who kept himself well informed 
about current events and tailored his attitude towards the INA 
in accordance with the changes in the fortunes of the war. 
Mohan Singh, who had a close rapport with Gill, introduced 
him to Fujiwara as a full Colonel and as “the seniormost 
officer” among the Indian POWs." 

At the Singapore Conference of representatives of the 
Indian Independence League and the officers among the POWs, 
Gill met Pritam Singh. Before the war the Malayan Command 
had sent Gill to Bangkok to investigate who was distributing 
revolutionary literature among British Indian troops in East 
Asia. Gill had then spotted Pritam Singh, watched his activi¬ 
ties for some time and reported his findings to the Malayan 
Command. Now, at Singapore, Gill attended the meeting on 
3 March as a patriotic Indian. This meeting was convened 
to elect ten delegates who would attend the conference 
at Tokyo. Gill attended the conference both at Singapore 
and then at Tokyo. At Singapore, he pleaded for early 
armed action against India because he knew how poor 
the state of India’s defence was. He spoke at Tokyo also in 
the same vein. But at the end of the war, during the first 
INA trial, in his statement for the Defence Counsel Gill said 
that he was against joining the INA. His presence at the Tokyo 
Conference, he explained, was only for the purpose of advising 
Mohan Singh so that he did not go far in promoting the INA 
movement.*^ The Tokyo Conference was the last occasion 
when he remained an ardent INA man. Soon after he was to 
think of his own safety and adopt an ambivalent attitude which 
could later be explained as support to the movement under com¬ 
pulsion. The reason was perhaps the first big defeat of the 
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Japanese in the naval battle of Midway in June 1942. This 
engagement with the US fleet had ended in disaster for Japan 
and is said to have broken the back of her navy. Four of her 
aircraft carriers were lost at Midway, depriving Japan of her 
earlier bouyancy at sea. This certainly induced some sober 
reflection in Gill’s mind and for his own safety he took a 
backseat at the Bangkok Conference in June though he voted 
duly as Mohan Singh’s ally. 

This was the beginning of Gill’s ambivalence as a result of 
which Mohan Singh had to force him, on return to Singapore 
in August, to take vow at a Sikh gurudwara that he would 
oontinue to help Mohan Singh. There can be speculation 
about how Mohan Singh acquired this power of bending Gill’s 
will. One line that seems probable is that in neutral Thailand, 
British Intelligence agents might have contacted Gill during 
the weeks he stayed at Bangkok and asked him to go on 
reporting on the activities of the Japanese in the occupied areas. 
Tn such a case. Gill’s position might have become very vulner* 
able, involving the risk of being shot as a traitor. Mohan Singh 
might have assured him of protection against the Japanese, in 
return for his services. 

After the Bangkok Conference, Gill prevailed upon Mohan 
Singh to have him posted in Burma for easier communication 
with India. The Japanese, accordingly, put him in charge of 
a mission of sending out intelligence men for securing informa¬ 
tion from India, as also for contacting leaders of the Indian 
National Congress. In November, he sent two parties of 
Indians across the border. One of these parties was to infiltrate 
into India through the Arakan region and the more important 
batch, led by a close friend of Gill named Mahabir Singh 
Dhillon, was to go across the Chin Hills near Imphal. Niranjan 
Singh Gill saw this party of his friend across the Indian border 
on the back of an elephant. But Dhillon lost no time, after 
crossing the border, in reporting to the nearest enemy post in 
India, and surrendered the valuable maps and other military 
documents which he had brought with him. It seemed a clear 
case of treachery, and since Dhillon was a close friend of Gill, 
the Japanese believed that the whole affair had been schemed 
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by Gill himself. It is important to note that the other group 
of intelligence men who went through the Arakan Sector were 
surrounded by an enemy force immediately on arrival, leading 
everyone to believe that the British side had been duly tipped 
off by the Dhillon group in advance.^^ 

After these incidents Gill rushed back to Singapore for 
Mohan Singh’s protection. In November 1942, Japan’s victory 
in the war appeared more doubtful than ever after her defeat 
in the naval battle of Guadalcanal which is regarded as one of 
the greatest naval battles ever fought in the history of modern 
warfare. After this defeat, a large number of Japanese soldiers 
trapped in the Solomon Islands were evacuated while others 
were starved to death. Guadalcanal really seemed to be the 
beginning of the end for Japan. 

At Singapore, Gill now sought to persuade the Indian 
leaders to non-cooperate with Japan. It is said he exercised 
a decisive influence on the course of the talks which the Council 
of Action carried on during the crisis of the INA in December 
1942. The Kikan sought the help of Fujiwara in making 
Mohan Singh agree to the transport of the troops to Burma. 
When Mohan Singh did not agree, Fujiwara spoke of the act 
of treachery on the part of Gill, as the Japanese saw it. He 
reported that a few days earlier the enemy had paradropped 
some of their agents near Pegu.*^ The men were held and 
under interrogation disclosed that they had been instructed 
to contact Gill. The compromise talks failed and Gill was 
arrested on 8 December from Mohan Singh’s place where he 
had taken shelter.’^ 

Mohan Singh told the Council of Action that Gill had 
brought disquieting news from Burma about the attitude 
of the Japanese who were dividing INA men into small groups 
and putting them under the command of Japanese officers, 
and that their intention seemed to be to conquer and occupy 
India. 

Of the two other members of the Council of Action, K.P.K. 
Menon and G.Q. Gilani, Menon’s attitude was easier to explain. 
Ibis temperamental lawyer seems to have developed an instant 
dislike for Rash Behari. His hostility towards the Japanese 
was open and undisguised. No consideration of the Indian 
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Independence League’s needs could persuade him to temporise. 
He had originally worked with S.C. Goho of Singapore but 
later broke off with him when the latter began to protest 
against Mohan Singh’s methods. Raghavan had no influence 
on him. Menon’s acid temper found expression in his open 
anti-Japanese diatribes, and since he constantly sided with 
Mohan Singh, the Japanese arrested him and put him into 
prison. It is difficult to understand for what reason Netaji 
also became a target of his attack. Menon lampooned Netaji 
as good-for-nothing and compared him with a monkey.'® 

The fifth member of the Council of Action was Lt. Col. 
G.Q. Gilani who was chosen to be in charge of military 
training. Gilani came from an aristocratic Muslim family 
and was known to be of pronounced pro-British views. He 
was Mohan Singh’s choice for the Council of Action and obliged 
him by voting with Mohan Singh all along the crisis period. 
Whatever his qualifications for giving military training, it was 
found that when Mohan Singh set about organising the first 
INA division, the task of the officers’ training was placed on 
the shoulders of Shah Nawaz Khan. For the training of INA’s 
intelligence staff, Gilani did one significant thing. He proposed 
to the Japanese that his kinsman Khan Mohammad Durani 
be entrusted with this training. Durani gave the Japanese a 
plan for training 60 men all of whom were Muslims. Whatever 
the Japanese might have expected from an exclusively Muslim 
group which must have suited their plan, Durani played the 
role of a fifth columnist and selected only those Muslims who 
were not only against the idea of the INA but were looking 
for an opportunity to cross over to the British Indian side. 
By this selection, Durani, as he has written in his reminiscen¬ 
ces, wanted to rescue from Japanese hands as many Muslims 
as possible, and sabotage the INA movement in the process. 
After the betrayal was discovered, the Japanese officer in 
charge of this Durani project took upon himself the whole 
responsibility and committed harakiri, Durrani was handed 
over to the INA for suitable punishment but Netaji after 
trying to shame him by saying “you deserved to be shot by a 
Japanese firing squad’’, ordered his confinement in prison during 
the war. At the end of the war, the British Government made 
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a hero of him and awarded him the George Cross, and the 
noted publishing house, Cassel & Co. Ltd., London, published 
his book under the title The Sixth Column. The contents are a 
shame for any respectable publishing concern. Specimen: 

Subhas Bose was “One of the greatest Hindu fanatics who 
had also learned the Nazi method for large-scale destruction 
and elimination of unfavourable elements • Few Muslims can 
imagine that the decimation of the Muslims of India had been, 
in reality, conceived and planned in Malaya by the so-called 
INA heroes of India’s independence—Mohan Singh and his 
Hindu and Sikh lieutenants—as early as in 1942. Bose put 
finishing touches to the plan—in 1944.”*’ 
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THE NEW SET-UP 


After the big crash which ended the existence of the first 
INA, Rash Behari noticed that Japan’s desire to have the same 
old type of organisation had not abated in the least. On the 
contrary, for some time now, she had been making efforts to 
launch new Indian leaders to head an organisation ot the same 
kind with the same objective in view.' Through the Iwakuro 
Kikan, the Government negotiated with Rash Behari the terms 
of the Government's collaboration with the Indian indepen¬ 
dence movement. The Government was in agreement with the 
objectives of the movement voiced through the Bangkok Con¬ 
ference resolution, though the Japanese Government would not 
give the organisation an item-by-item reply to its demand. The 
Government did not agree to transfer its authority over the 
non-volunteer POWs to the new organisation. Besides, the 
Government would make no further declaration about their 
intentions regarding India. This refusal made it clear that 
Japan could not be depended upon to follow a policy of non¬ 
interference in the matter of the administration of the liberated 
area of India. Incidentally, it also made clear by implication 
that General Tojo’s declaration in the House of Representatives 
on 4 February, 1943, that “Japan had no territorial ambitions 
in India,” had been just a play of words and by no means 
contained an assurance that the Japanese military leaders would 
not interfere in the administration of India. 

By agreeing to these terms. Rash Behari compromised the 
earlier stand of the Indian Independence League as regards the 
control of the POWs and absolute non-interference by Japan in 
the administration of the liberated areas of India. When he 
saw that the Kikan was not prepared to concede anything more, 
he made the compromise because he believed that the obser* 
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vance of hartal or non-cooperation with Japan would not help 
India in any manner during the war. N. Raghavan did not 
approve of his compromise on principle and fell apart front 
Rash Behari’s movement. 

After Mohan Singh's arrest on 29 December, 1942, the 
President of the Council of Action had decided all by himself 
that the movement should continue. Within a few days he 
took action to maintain the stability of the situation and 
appointed a Committee of Administration whose function was 
to enforce discipline among the INA men as also to arrange 
for their food and clothing, thus ending the state of uncertainty 
about what the men would do. Picking up the best men avail¬ 
able, the President appointed Lt. Col. Jagannath Rao Bhonsle 
as Chairman of the Committee and Lt. Col. Mohammed Zaman 
Kiani, Lt. Col. Loganadan and Major Prakash Chand as 
members. 

Then the President made arrangements for a number of 
meetings of the officers and men of the INA to explain to them 
the situation as also the reasons why the organisation should 
continue its work. Absolute freedom was given to the men to 
ask questions about whatever doubts they had in their minds. 
This produced a general feeling of trust that the soldiers were 
not being led blindfolded into a position they might not like. 
Meanwhile, Rash Behari got the sanction of the Japanese 
Government for organising one division of the INA which was 
now to act only on the orders of the Indian Independence 
League. The Constitution of the League was drastically changed 
in a new draft to make the President virtually the dictator of 
the organisation. To deal with military matters, a special com¬ 
mittee of the League was to be appointed by the President. The 
GOC of the new INA would act under the orders of the League 
Committee on military matters, thus making the GOC responsi¬ 
ble to the League and its President for his actions. 

With the organisational structure remodelled in this manner, 
the President proceeded to prepare for organising one division 
of the army with men who were prepared to work under the 
new set-up if there was general agreement otherwise to work 
with the Japanese. Their number was found to be around twelve 
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thousand. The strength of the army, when Mohan Singh left, 
•was about sixteen thousand, including civilian recruits. Now 
that the war situation at the beginning of the year 1943 had 
swung against Japan, those who had wanted only to be with 
the winning side chose to go back to the status of POWs. 

Rash Behari was deliberately effecting changes in the 
organisation in expectation of the arrival of Netaji in the East. 
He had explained to the Kikan that after all that had happened 
it would be very difficult, if not impossible, for him to inspire 
the necessary trust and faith among the men. To help Netaji 
with the structure of an organisation already made for him to 
assume leadership straightaway, Rash Behari provided in the 
new Constitution of the League that the President would be 
entitled to nominate his successor. 

Even as Rash Behari was preparing the ground for Netaji to 
assume the leadership of the movement and encouraging the 
soldiers at the same time to join the INA through his radio 
speeches, the Kikan chief Iwakuro made one last attempt to 
find out if it was absolutely necessary to hand over the leader¬ 
ship of the movement to Netaji—a course of action which, as 
the reader will see later, the Japanese Government tried to 
avoid till the end. The reason for this unwillingness was the 
natural anxiety that a really powerful leader with strong 
determination might not be easy to tackle when he was at the 
head of a sizeable army in the midst of a conflict with the 
enemy, especially if Japan wanted to carry out some of her 
undisclosed intentions on the soil of India. Towards the end 
of February 1943, Iwakuro called a meeting of about three 
hundred officers of the INA at the camp at Bidadari to 
ascertain how far they were ready to work under the existing 
conditions with Rash Behari Bose as their leader. Iwakuro 
saw his speech being listened to by the men in sullen silence. 
Then he changed tactics and had what he called a “heart-to- 
heart” talk with the officers who told him that “a large 
number of officers and men would be willing to continue in the 
INA on the express condition that Netaji should come to 
Singapore, and that before his arrival no troops should be 
moved out of the island.” They also insisted that the army 
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should be formed strictly on a voluntary basis.^ 

Now, for the first time, Iwakuro assured the officers that he 
would make all-out efforts to see that their wishes were fulfilled. 
He did not disclose that Netaji was already on his way to the 
East, having started on his journey by a submarine on 8 
February. For security reasons, it was absolutely necessary to 
keep this a secret till Netaji reached a Japanese naval base in 
the East. Besides, there was another reason for this secrecy. 
Japan was not reconciled even after the eleventh hour, as one 
might be tempted to say, to hand over the leadership of the 
movement to Netaji in preference to Rash Behari. The un¬ 
pleasant decision was to be deferred till the end in the hope 
that it might be possible to have at the head of the movement 
a person with whom they could deal with confidence. 

With these thoughts, the Japanese Government had sent a 
message to Netaji before he started on the voyage through 
Ambassador Oshima to the effect that Bose should know that 
after coming to East Asia he might have to work under some 
other Indian." This might have been intended to dampen Bose’s 
enthusiasm about coming to the East; but it was certainly 
meant to keep Japan’s options open in the matter of choosing 
an Indian leader. Accordingly, Prime Minister Tojo sent 
General Arisue to Singapore to sound Rash Behari to find out 
if he could be depended upon to stick to his position as the 
leader of the movement. Since this had to be done very tact¬ 
fully, Arisue asked Rash Behari what place he would like to 
give Bose in the movement when he arrived. Rash Behari 
knew his mind so well that without a moment’s thought he said: 
‘T would step down.”^ 

In accordance with this idea, Rash Behari wanted a change 
in the Indian Independence League’s Constitution in such a 
manner that Netaji would not need the votes of the representa¬ 
tives of the League to accept the leadership of the movement. 
He would step in simply on the strength of the President’^ 
nomiMtion. To make this set-up constitutionally flawless, Rash 
Behan convened a conference of the League’s representatives 
irom the various East Asian countries at Singapore from 27 to 
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30 April, when Netaji’s submarine was expected to be in the 
vicinity of Madagascar, near the Cape of Good Hope. The 
minutes of this conference show that under Rash Behari’s 
guidance the delegates cleared the deck first by scrapping 
almost the whole of the Bangkok resolution barring a few 
essential clauses, and adopted a new Constitution of the League 
as proposed by the President himself, making the Council of 
Action, now a committee of three members, an advisory body 
nominated by the President, and investing the President with 
sweeping powers to change the structure of the organisation. 
The President would have also the power to nominate his 
successor. Before the close of the conference, the President 
announced that Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose who was “expected 
shortly in this pari of the world” would succeed him as the 
President. 

The entire picture now took a realistic appearance when the 
President introduced to the delegates Col. Yamamoto, Military 
Attache to the Japanese Embassy in Berlin, who had arrived 
from Germany to succeed Col. Iwakuro as the new chief of 
the Kikan. With this announcement. Rash Behari virtually 
completed the task of giving the Indian Independence League 
the shape of a revolutionary organisation to be handed over to 
his illustrious successor. 


Notes 

1. See Kunizuka, op. cit., p. 116. Two Indians named Narayanaswamy 
and Kumaraswamy were commissioned for the purpose. 

2. Khan, Shah Nawaz, op. cit., p. 74. 

3. Gaimusho, p. 54. 

4. Arisue Seizo: “My memories of late Rash Behari Bose” in Rash 
Behari Commemoration Volume, pp. 57-58. Also Gaimusho, op. cit.* 
pp. 90-91. 
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A HOME IN GERMANY 


The reader has been told briefly about the events leading 
to Japan’s acceptance of a change in the leadership of the 
Indian independence movement in East Asia from Rash Behari 
Bose to Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. There will be more 
evidence showing that this decision was not whole-hearted 
although the event of Netaji’s coming to the East had become 
inevitable. The reader has also known that Netaji made 
arrangements for his independence movement in Europe to go 
on even in his absence from Germany. It is time now to say 
something about his personal life, spreading roughly over one 
and half years. This is the first and last time when he would 
be seen living a life of his own after his marriage with Fraulein 
Emilie Schenkl of Vienna. 

It is widely believed in India that Subhas had decided to 
observe life-long celibacy and hence marriage had no place 
in the scheme of his life. But the reason for this belief was 
perhaps the wrong assumption that his spiritual inclinations 
which were noticed very early in his life were incompatible 
with marriage. There were others who believed that he had 
taken a vow not to marry before India achieved her indepen¬ 
dence. Although Subhas was certainly entitled to end such a 
vow if it had bound him to a certain way of life, it seems he 
continued to remain unmarried chiefly because (as he often 
said in reply to questions) he thought he would not have the 
time to lead a normal married life along with the things he 
had planned to do. From his way of life as well as his habits 
it seems he never believed these were against whatever spiritu¬ 
ality there was in his life. In times of strenuous work he chain¬ 
smoked and was not averse to taking alcoholic drinks when 
he felt the need for them. But his puja^ meditation and japa 
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went on whenever it was possible. Emilie has said that he used 
to do meditation at night.* 

The Austrian girl had come to this man for the job of his 
secretary in May or June of 1934 when Subhas took up the 
work of writing his book The Indian Struggle in response to a 
request from a British publishing firm. She was one of the 
two candidates who came for the interview and was chosen 
as more suitable for the work than the other.^ Subhas had a 
very strong, yet attractive personality. In Emilie’s own words, 
the force of his will was such that few could ever refuse him 
anything, and if Subhas wanted to, he could perhaps hypnotise 
people.-^ On the other hand, Emilie. leaving aside her own personal 
charm, must have rendered Subhas the kind of assistance which 
exceeded all his expectations and with nearly as much devotion 
to the mission of Subhas’s life as he himself felt. In addition 
to doing her duties as his secretary, Emilie taught Subhas the 
German language and helped him keep informed about events 
without the help of English newspapers. In the thirties, they 
used to go together to a restaurant in the morning, where 
Emilie would first read out the headlines of the news in a 
German newspaper and then their English translation. Subhas 
would want to know the details of some of the items and then 
she would translate the whole text for him. 

Some sources mention that Emilie helped in introducing 
Subhas to some groups of dissident Nazis in Germany as Lothar 
Frank had done in the thirties. His trust in his young secretary 
was such that later in 1940 when Subhas was in a Calcutta 
jail, he instructed one of his lieutenants to carry messages 
intended for the Governments of Russia and Germany, and to 
deliver these to Emilie so that she could, on her own, transmit 
the documents to the proper places. By stages, the secretary 
employed on a salary became a trusted comrade in the revolu¬ 
tionary’s mission in life. Their relationship remained remark¬ 
ably stable despite long separation for the years between 1936 
when Subhas returned to India and 1941 when he went to 
Germany again. 

There is little evidence as to the point of time when a 
tenderness of feeling for each other first became noticeable. 
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In 1971, Mr. B.R. Nanda, then Director of the Nehru Memorial 
Library and Museum, New Delhi, went to Vienna to record 
on tape an interview with Madame Emilic Schenkl-Bose. With 
due respect for her right to privacy as regards personal matters, 
Mr. Nanda refrained from asking any question about when the 
thought of marriage might have come to their minds. But 
Emilie herself volunteered a remark which may be quoted for 
what it is worth: 

“First he went back in 1934, on 29 November. That is the 
date I am remembering because it has some significance already 
in my life, I do not know how.”^ 

On the question of marriage, many in Netaji's conservative 
country will consider his views, rather his firm convictions, 
revolutionary. He wrote a letter to his dear nephew Ashok 
on the subject of the latter’s marriage for which his parents 
were urging him to make a decision. Subhas clearly gave his 
opinion which Ashok had asked for. The uncle told the nephew 
that for a good marriage it was absolutely necessary that it 
should be preceded by a period of friendship between the 
boy and the girl followed by a period of “intimacy”. 

His own marriage, according to Mr. Ganpuley, was solem¬ 
nised according to Indian rites which was evidently decided 
upon for its psychological effect on both the parties. Legal 
validity was ensured by due registration, as required in Europe. 
Of the two witnesses present, one was none other than Baron 
Adam von Trott zu Solz and the other, according lO a Bengalee 
gentleman of Calcutta, might have been an unknown Ceylonese 
who happened to be in Vienna at that time, but who had no 
idea about who Subhas Chandra Bose was.^ The choice of 
the witnesses was dictated, it seems, by the need to ensure some 
degree of secrecy, so that it might not become a source of 
embarrassment to Nazi racist leaders when the German people 
came to know of it. Netaji’s colleagues, both Indian and 
German, had due knowledge of the marriage but might have 
refrained from showing any inquisitiveness in this regard. 
One of them, Girija Kumar Mookerjee, was shown a photo¬ 
copy of the marriage certificate after the war by Dr. Shyama 
Prosad Mookerjee, a member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
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Council in 1946.® 

The circumstances under which this marriage took place 
speaks volumes about the mettle of the girl whom Subhas chose 
as his spouse. She knew that the man who loved her was 
earnestly trying for an opportunity to go to the East, either by 
air, or by submarine or even by a surface ship. If he succeeded 
in reaching his destination he would try to march his own 
army across the Indian border, failing which he would sacrifice 
himself along with his men to rouse the people of his country. 
How much hope was there for his survival and eventual reunion 
with his family? To relate a later part of the story before time, 
after the cataclysm of the war had razed her country to the 
ground, Emilie and her little baby went through some acute 
suffering in poverty in her own country, where she was regarded 
simply as the widow of a hated Nazi. Nathalal Parikh, an 
old acquaintance of Subhas, spotted her in that condition and 
asked for permission to render assistance. Emilie declined 
because she thought Subhas would not have liked her to accept 
it. Nathalal Parikh informed Sardar Patel about this encounter. 
Patel wrote about the situation to Sarat Bose^ who, at first 
did not believe the story of his brother’s marriage, but after 
quick investigation, he came to know the truth, and brought 
to India the photo-copy of a three-line epistle written by his 
brother on a tiny piece of paper, in his own hand, in Bengali. 

The message was addressed to Sarat Bose. It read: 

“Revered Mejdada, 

I am again going in the midst of danger. In case I don’t 
return, you should know that I have married here, and a 
daughter has been bom to us. In my absence, please show a little 
affection to my wife and child in the manner you have done 
towards me all my life. 

—Subhas.” 

Subhas had asked Emilie never to part with this piece of 
paper. Sarat Bose then did what was proper for the hero’s 
elder brother. He went to Europe a number of times with his 
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wife and other members of the family to see her and persuaded 
her to agree to come to India to live with them. He had 
begun to make arrangements for constructing a house for 
Emilie on the vacant land adjacent to the Boses’ ancestral home 
on Elgin Road in Calcutta, but before he could make much 
progress, death carried him away. After Sarat Bose’s death 
there was no one else who could persuade Emilie to come to 
live in India.® 

When Subhas married, he was passing through a period of 
comparative idleness, enforced by the attitude of the Govern¬ 
ments of both Germany and Japan. His married life, which 
lasted for less than one and half years was a period of domestic 
bliss for the wife. She saw her husband work late into the 
night and sleep till late in the morning. Emilie saw him acquire 
fluency in the German language so as to be able to address 
meetings. He kept company with German Generals and 
Admirals to learn the art of war, read books on guerrilla 
warfare and had long walks over many miles in the country¬ 
side. All these preparations were to acquire experience which 
was to stand him in good stead some time later. Did he like 
music? Yes, he did, and he had a good number of gramophone 
records. Among those he liked most was one song which he 
would play and replay some ten times at a stretch, and which 
his wife hated most. It was a song of destruction—the dance 
of Kali.» 


Notes 

1. S.A. Ayer, who was Minister of Propaganda in the Arad Hind Govern¬ 
ment, has written: *The only external symbol of his godliness was 
a tiny little leather bag holding the two-and-half by two inches Gita, 
the small rosary of beads {tulsi mala) and his spare reading glasses." 
Unto Him A Witness, p. 269. 

2. Netaji's nephew Ashok Bose, while on a visit to Vienna on 12 July, 
1934, saw her working as his uncle’s new secretary. See My Uncle 
Netaji, p. 97 

3. Emilie’s recorded interview preserved in the Oral History Section 
of the Nehru Memorial Library and Museum, New Delhi. Transcript 
No. 178. 

4. ibid. 
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5. See Uma Prosad Mookerjee’s article in Desk (Bengali weekly) of 25 
May 1985, p. 19. 

6. Girija Kumar Mookerjee’s article published in Netaji Research 
Bureau’s Bulletin No. 7, January 1966, p. 19. 

7. Sardar Patel's Correspondence, volume 5, p. 87-88 

8. Though Emilie never visited India, her daughter Anita did so a 
number of times, for the fourth time with her husband in January 
1987, during Netaji’s birthday celebration in Calcutta. 

9. Emilie’s recorded interview mentioned above. 
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Hitler was not far wrong when he thought that Japan might 
^‘commit psychological mistakes” and try to conquer India 
for her empire. Had her intention been purely to help India 
win her freedom she would have taken the earliest opportunity 
to invite Netaji to go to the East and take over the leadership 
of the Indian National Army for the final armed struggle. If, 
on the other hand, she did not want the Indians to achieve 
that goal she would naturally throw obstacles in the way of 
Netaji going to the East so that he might not be an impedi¬ 
ment in the execution of Japan’s own plans as regards India. 

At the time when Hitler and Netaji met, there was present 
in one of the ports of occupied Europe a Japanese submarine 
which, Hitler said, could take Netaji to the East if Tokyo so 
desired.* Since Hitler mentioned this during his meeting with 
Netaji, the latter could not have failed to report this afterwards 
to Ambassador Oshima. But there was no response from 
Tokyo. This question of bringing Netaji to the East had already 
been with the Government of Japan for more than six months 
when Netaji met Hitler. All throughout, the proposal had 
been backed strongly by Ambassador Oshima and the Military 
Attache to the Embassy, Col. Yamamoto. 

The reader will remember that in October 1941, nearly two 
months before the Pacific >^ar broke out. Major Fujiwara 
drafted a long Memorandum setting out the terms of coopera¬ 
tion between the Indian nationalists and the Government of 
Japan in the war which was to break out a few weeks later. The 
text of the Memorandum, written in English and Japanese, had 
been signed by Col. Tamura, Military Attache to the Japanese 
Embassy in Bangkok, on behalf of the Government of Japan 
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and by Pritam Singh for the Indian Independence League. 
One clause of this Memorandum had stipulated that “The 
Japanese military authorities will put the Indian Independence 
League in contact with Subhas Chandra Bose in Berlin.” 

For Prime Minister Tojo and his military advisers there 
could be no question of putting the Indian Independence 
League in touch with Bose. Yet, instructions went out imme¬ 
diately to the Japanese Embassy in Berlin to contact this man 
named Subhas Chandra Bose, observe him carefully and report 
on what kind of person he was, his personality, intention, 
ability, etc. The leaders of the Government knew nothing 
about him. Now thp action was so quick that, before the end 
of the month. Ambassador Oshima had requested the German 
Foreign Office for an opportunity to meet Bose, and the result 
was that Netaji himself visited the Embassy towards the end 
of October 1941, at the request of the Ambassador. Gradually, 
a friendship grew between Bose and the Ambassador, and the 
Indian leader became a regular visitor to the Embassy, coming 
as frequently as twice or thrice a month.^ 

After Japan declared war against Britain and the USA on 
8 December, the political atmosphere became ver>' tense. Then, 
on 26 December, according to the Japanese Foreign Ministry’s 
publication, “Bose suddenly rang up the Ambassador seeking 
an immediate interview. He came to the Embassy a little 
before mid-day, and a meeting was held at which Col. Yama¬ 
moto was also present. That day Bose appeared very tense 
and it was clear that he wanted to discuss something serious. 
It was during this meeting that Bose expressed his desire to go 
to Japan. He said, ‘Had Japan started the war when I left India, 
I would have gone to Japan at any cost. Before long Japan 
will occupy Malaya, and after capturing Burma, its forces will 
reach the Indian border...Now Japan has given me the chance 
to open my second front in the East...I want you to convey 
this sincere desire of mine to the Japanese Government.’ 

He spoke these words in German, in which language he was 
not as fluent as in English; yet he could put forward his point 
forcefully, showing his firm resolution. 

The Japanese Embassy lost no time in communicating Netaji’s 
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message to Tokyo. But there was no response from there, and 
even after New Year’s Day the silence was not broken. The 
Ambassador then sent a telegram and later a number of 
reminders, showing great urgency. Then came the cold reply; 
“The matter is under consideration.” The authority which 
was considering the matter at Tokyo was the Liaison Confe¬ 
rence, a high policy-making body in which the Prime Minister, 
Foreign Minister and other important members of the 
Cabinet sat with the Chiefs of the army and navy. Between 
the cabled reminders from Ambassador Oshima, this Conference 
considered on 10 January, 1942, the question of bringing Bose 
to Japan and passed the following resolution on India, for 
whatever it was worth: 

“(1) India’s sea communications should be intercepted, 
and (2) to instigate anti-British sentiment in India and to 
stimulate the anti-British movement, propaganda should be 
strengthened and the policy should be developed concommitant- 
ly. For this purpose, we shall invite him to Tokyo and judge 
his utility value from the standpoint of this policy. At the 
same time, we shall inform him of Japan’s national power and 
the enthusiasm of all Japan for assisting India’s independence. 
The army section of the IGHQ shall be in charge of his 
treatment and guidance and the agencies concerned shall 
cooperate.”^ 

Without scurrying over the possible meaning of these lines, 
as historians have done, let us try to understand their true 
import. The first decision, if Liaison Conference resolutions 
are to be taken at all as decisions, is that India’s sea communi¬ 
cations should be breached. This was not even attempted till 
the end of the war, barring an attack on British naval ships in 
the Bay of Bengal in April 1942, accompanied by an ineffective 
air attack on the Ceylonese port of Trincomalee. The second 
decision, which was to stimulate anti-British movement in 
India only by propaganda by a foreign power, was nonsensical. 
But this was meant to be carried on simultaneously with the 
breaching of India’s sea routes. And while these two actions 
went on, “this policy’’, which is undisclosed so far, would have 
to be developed concommitantly. As we proceed, the reader 
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will begin to suspect that “this policy” means preparations to 
invade India, which Japan had been delaying in expectation 
of other developments in Europe. Then comes the relevance 
of Subhas Chandra Bose in the implementation of this policy. 
The resolution says: “For this purpose we shall invite him to 
Tokyo and judge his utility value from the standpoint of this 
policy.” The intention seems to be that Bose should come and 
simply stand by till the expected developments take place. 

The Liasion Conference resolutions were not directives 
meant to be implemented by the executive. Had they been so, 
Japan would have brought Netaji over to the East after the 
18 January resolution of the Liaison Conference. But more 
than three months later, on 17 April, a Cabinet-level meeting 
of ministers, and representatives of the army and navy still 
discussed with perfect aplomb what was to be done about the 
“Treatment of Subhas Chandra Bose” according to the lines 
indicated by the Liaison Conference of 10 January. The meeting 
decided : “We shall use Subhas Chandra Bose according to 
present policy and concommitant with the development of the 
situation of the 10th January, 1942, decision.” The idea of 
“inviting him to Tokyo” had been dropped quietly. 

Meanwhile, Japan had made rapid progress militarily in the 
east. Towards the middle of January 1942, the Japanese forces 
had crossed into Burma, and Singapore fell on 15 February. 
Then, the news of the Indian Independence League raising an 
Indian nationalist army with Indian prisoners of war captured 
by Japan began to reach Netaji in Berlin. He believed this to 
be some evidence of Japan’s desire to march into India in force. 
Since the fall of Singapore he had begun to press the Japanese 
Ambassador vigorously to arrange for his travel to Japan. But 
Oshima was helpless. In spite of his earnest efforts, Tokyo’s 
attitude on this subject continued to be cool. Tojo’s Government 
continued to parry Germanjr’s inquiries about Japan’s action 
on the Indian front, mainly by the excuse that the Indian 
people were anti-Japanese, and that their discontent against 
the British was not strong enough to justify action. When the 
“Quit India” movement in India demonstrated great popular 
unrest, Japan told Germany about her fear that the movement 
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of the Indians would immediately cease if Japan attacked 
India. Britain, Tokyo said, would then make a compromise 
with nationalist India and the two would present a united front 
against Japan.^ 

To Japan’s own Ambassador Oshima, Tokyo pleaded inabi¬ 
lity to transport Netaji to the East mainly on two grounds. 
Firstly, Bose was such a precious possession with the German 
Government that they would not agree to let him go. “They 
were guarding him like a Tiger cub,” Oshima was told. But 
when Hitler himself advised Netaji in May to go to the East, 
Tokyo took the new stand that it was impossible for him 
to travel to the East safely. True, Germany had proposed 
a voyage by a submarine, but Japan had no submarine to 
spare because of the growing difficulties of her navy in the 
Pacific. 

All the parties could see that there was one air route which 
could be used. Germany was then in occupation of the 
Ukraine in Russia and from there a flight to the East was a 
feasible proposition. But Tokyo objected on another ground. 
This proposed flight, Netaji was told, would have to be made 
at night by “Lufthansa plane over Russian air space.” Tokyo 
could not agree to this because Japan’s participation in this 
scheme might be considered by Russia as a breach of faith.** 
The proposal was rejected without consulting Russia. If she 
had been asked, Russia would have surely agreed to oblige 
Japan, because the USSR, then under attack from her mortal 
enemy from the West, would never have bought the displeasure 
of another Axis partner in the East. The proposal from Oshima 
was rejected by Tokyo as unacceptable. At last, in the month 
of August, the Government of Japan informed her Embassy 
in Berlin in the coldest possible language that Japan agreed to 
the proposal for Bose’s travel to “Japan in principle.” By that 
time, Netaji had been convinced that Japan would not help in 
his passage to the East. 

Quite sometime before this, Netaji had begun to explore 
on his own other ways of travelling. On hearing that an 
Italian pilot had succeeded in flying directly to Peking, he went 
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to Rome along with Col. Yamamoto and met Mussolini 
through the good offices of the Japanese Military Attache 
posted in Rome. Mussolini agreed to reserve a seat for Bose 
if there was another flight to the Far East. But later, the 
Italian authorities gave up the idea for the time being and 
Netaji came back to Berlin disappointed.’ When Hitler met 
Netaji in May, he had already heard of these efforts and advised 
Netaji to desist from taking such a risky step. 

During the second half of June again there was an Italian 
olfer to take him on a direct flight from Rhodes Island to 
Rangoon. This time the German Government actually vetoed 
it as a dangerous proposal.® On 23 July, Netaji wrote to 
Ribbentrop saying that he would like to fly to the East irrespec¬ 
tive of what danger this involved. He forecast that in the first 
week of August, there would be the beginning of a mass up¬ 
heaval in India and he must be in the East by that time at any 
cost. The object of the letter was to dissuade Germany from 
raising any objection if Rome offered him further opportunities 
to travel. Then in mid-October, Bose went to Rome, again 
in spite of a friendly warning from the German Government 
that the Italians would not be able to keep the secret. The 
date fixed for the flight was 15 October. It is said that at a 
meeting which Netaji held to bid farewell to the Germans, 
Ribbentrop expressed doubts about how ripe India was for a 
revolution. He was merely voicing the objection raised by 
the Japanese. At this meeting Netaji expressed his uneasiness 
about the intention of the Japanese. Ultimately, this flight 
also had to be abandoned because the Italians had not been 
able to keep the news a close secret as proved by the fact that 
the Daily Sketch of London published in its 12 October issue 
the news that Subhas Bose was going to Japan. The flight was 
immediately cancelled. Another attempt made in November 
also ended in failure.^ 

A few days after his return from Rome, Netaji wrote a 
letter to Ribbentrop on 5 December, again emphasising the 
need for his presence in the East. Contrary to his own assess¬ 
ment, he emphasised that his long stay in Germany had been 
spent usefully, thanks to the assistance of the Government of 
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Germany. Then he wrote : 

“It is a disappointment for me that at the eleventh hour my 
journey to the Far East had to be abandoned, owing to reasons 
that were purely technical, though everything possible had 
been done from the side of the German Government to help 
in the matter. Nevertheless, I remain an optimist and I have 
an intuitive feeling that a way will be found to make the journey 
possible.” 

There is no indication in published records as to why this 
journey had to be abandoned in spite of German and Italian 
support. The Japanese Foreign Ministry’s publication mentions 
repeatedly Japan’s objections to Netaji’s journey by air 
and also the delay it was purposely causing even after 
journey by a submarine in a joint venture by Germany and 
Japan had been decided upon. This seems to lend support to 
the belief that the abandonment of the flight from Rome at the 
eleventh hour might have been due to Japan’s objection. This 
book also mentions Netaji’s deep anxiety about whether Japan 
would allow him a base for operations if he managed to go to 
the East by his own efforts. Previously, he had expressed to 
Oshima and Yamamoto his anxiety about how Japan would 
treat him if he managed to land there secretly. 

Now, continuing his letter to Ribbentrop, Netaji wrote : 
“I believe that it is technically possible for the German Govern¬ 
ment to help me to travel to the Far East—either by aeroplane 
or by submarine or by ship. There is a certain amount of 
risk undoubtedly in this undertaking, but so is there in every 
undertaking. That risk I shall gladly and voluntarily take. 
At the same time, I believe in destiny and I, therefore,, believe 
that this endeavour will succeed. I would be profoundly grateful 
to Your Excellency and to the German Government for the 
necessary help in this matter—regardless of the difficulty or risk 
or inconvenience entailed thereby. And the sooner I could 
travel the better it would be for India and for the common 
cause.”*® 

These desperate strivings of the patriot to reach the place 
of action \^kcrc death might be his only reward, moved the 
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Italians profoundly, and they did ail they could to help him in 
his mission—a fact which has not been adequately acknowledg* 
ed by Netaji’s biographers. Germany had opposed his going 
to the East as long as she believed he could be a helpful partner 
in the war or perhaps a valuable bargaining counter in making 
peace with Britain. Later, the Germans wanted to help him 
but had meant to be more circumspect about everything they 
did to this end. Japan’s attitude was entirely different. Her 
Government simply did not want Netaji in Japan, and when 
pressure both from her allies in Europe and the rebellious men 
of the INA in Singapore forced her to take this undesirable 
course of action, Tojo’s Government did what it could to delay 
his arrival in the East for participation in the war. For example, 
when Oshima reached an agreement on 24 June with Ribben- 
trop on the part which Japan and Germany would play in ■ 
transporting Bose to East Asia, his Government in Tokyo was 
asking Rash Behari to find out if Mahatma Gandhi approved 
the part which the Indians were to play in the coming offensive. 
He was told that if Gandhi approved the idea, then the presence 
of Bose in Tokyo might be a cause of embarrassment. It was 
a strange way of trying to exploit the supposed differences 
between Gandhi and Subhas as a means of killing time. Rash 
Behari talked to Netaji over the telephone about his predicament. 
The latter said that there was no hops that Gandhi or Nehru 
would support the Axis Powers. The Japanese, he said, might 
try to contact the Forward Bloc for this purpose.’* 

When details of the arrangements to transport Netaji in a 
submarine had to be thrashed out with the German Navy, 
according to the Japanese Government publication, “the 
Japanese side agreed somewhat reluctantly to this proposal, 
and that also after some delay.’”^ Then, after everything was 
settled, an objection was made on behalf of the Japanese 
Navy which supposedly had an internal regulation never to 
allow any civilian to travel in any Japanese warship. When this 
objection was routed through the Special India Department 
of the German Foreign Office, the Head of the Department 
Adam von Trott immediately sent a strong reply saying “Subhas 
Chandra Bose is by no means a civilian. He is the Commander- 
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in-Chief of India’s army of liberation.’”^ 

At last the date of Netaji’s departure was fixed for 8 
February, 1943. At a farewell meeting arranged by Oshima 
in the Japanese Embassy in Netaji's honour, shortly before 
the fixed date, the Ambassador showed him a telegram he had 
received from the headquarters of the Chief of Staff at Tokyo. 
It read : “Please inform Bose that his coming to Japan is 
conditional, and that he may have to work under other Indians 
depending upon circumstances.’’*'^ 

Perhaps this message, at the last moment, was meant to 
dampen Netaji’s enthusiasm. On hearing this, he smiled quietly 
and said : “1 am interested only in the independence of India. 
For achieving my goal I am prepared to work under anybody. 
I do not have any special demand from Japan, The only thing 
1 want is to work to the extent I can.” 

The words were carefully chosen to give a clear indication 
that he was neither a proud man who could be difficult to deal 
with nor would he make the kind of demands which Japan 
could not meet. He wanted to disarm all suspicions which he 
anticipated after knowing the background history of the first 
INA. 

The Iwakuro Kikan as well as the Imperial General Head¬ 
quarters knew that Rash Behari Bose was constantly pleading 
for bringing in Subhas Bose from Europe to take charge of 
the movement which, he plainly admitted, had gone beyond 
his power of management. Yet IGHQ had some lingering 
hopes that Rash Behari himself might be reluctant to relinquish 
entirely the leadership of the movement. As stated earlier, 
it sent Lieut-General Arisue to Singapore to sound him on the 
subject. The General, angling shrewdly for the kind of reply he 
wanted, asked Rash Behari : “Mr. Chandra Bose is coming ta 
Asia. I wonder how you would treat him.” 

Rash Behari set all doubts at rest by replying : “For the 
independence of India, Subhas Chandra Bose must be called, 
to the East. The situation has now gone beyond my control. 
I will be very glad to work under him as his lieutenant.”*® 

The Japanese Government’s final instruction to its Embassy 
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in Berlin to arrange for Netaji’s submarine voyage to Asia 
seems to have been conveyed to him in the month of January, 
some time after Mohan Singh had ordered the first INA to be 
disbanded. The understanding between Germany and Japan 
was that the German submarine carrying Netaji would cover 
the longer distance between the coast of Northern Germany 
and the Cape of Good Hope at the Southern tip of Africa, 
and from there a Japanese submarine would take Netaji across 
the Indian Ocean to the vicinity of Malaya and Singapore. 
Netaji would leave the German vessel and embark on the 
Japanese submarine at a point off the African coast near 
Madagascar. 

According to the Japanese Government's account, when 
this news was conveyed to Netaji, “he was beside himself with 
joy, and this was somewhat strange for Bose to react in such 
a fashion, because he could suppress his feelings easily.'”® 

At home, his wife noticed that “he was more or less sure 
that he would now gain his object in the long run.”'^ It was 
surprising that a hard-headed realist like Netaji should have 
considered India’s victory certain in iFebruary 1943, when the 
war situation showed that both Germany and Japan had begun 
losing at all vital points. India’s success, he calculated, did 
not depend entirely on the victory of the Axis Powers. As a 
matter of fact, as stated already, he once told his trusted 
German friend Admiral Canaris, that “this time a victorious 
Britain will lose India.” Perhaps he was now sure of the new 
force that would be released even after his defeat on the battle¬ 
field and which would give India her freedom. 

Once the date of his departure from Europe was fixed for 
8 February there was no time to waste. No one in the Indian 
Legion or the Free India Centre except A.C.N. Nambiar was 
to know anything about the date, the mode of travel or any 
other information concerning the trip. On 26 January, 1943, 
Netaji addressed an Indian Independence Day meeting at the 
Centre which was attended by six hundred people. Two days 
later, he delivered his last speech to the Indian Legion. A 
number of lectures were also recorded for broadcasting during 
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the days after his departure, to give the impression that he 
was still in Germany. 
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THE SUBMARINE VOYAGE 


The submarine was due to leave the port of Kiel early in 
the morning of 8 February, 1943. Netaji was to be accom¬ 
panied on the trip by a young man named Abid Hassan Safrani 
who was then taking military training in the Indian Legion. 
Originally, Netaji had planned that Hassan would work at the 
office of the Azad Hind Centre. But the youth, who had left 
his engineering studies to join Netaji, was temperamentally 
against working quietly in an office. He had convinced Netaji 
that among the recruits to the Indian Legion there was need 
for the presence of a certain percentage of educated youths. 
But now Netaji directly summoned Abid from the I.egion Head¬ 
quarters for the special assignment. Some time earlier, Netaji 
had sounded him about going to Saudi Arabia as a pilgrim 
during the Haj season to make contacts with Indians who 
would arrive there among the pilgrims. Hassan had agreed to 
do what he was asked to, though he did not conceal his dislike 
for mingling with the Haj pilgrims. 

For reasons of security, the Germans as well as’Netaji 
would disclose nothing about the trip to anyone except A.C.N. 
Nambiar who would remain in-charge of the Free India Centre 
in Netaji’s absence. Hassan was not told why he had been 
summoned. Netaji asked him whether he would be prepared 
to go on a mission which involved serious risk to his life. 
Hassan said he was prepared to go, believing that he would 
have to go alone for the Haj. Both left for Kiel but Hassan 
separately in a special railway compartment so as to reach 
the port on the morning of 8 February. On arrival, he found 
that important officers of the Foreign Office, including Secretary 
of State, Keppler and Alexander Werth, besides A.C.N. Nambiar 
had already arrived there. From this, he guessed that arrange¬ 
ments had been made not for him alone. Then Netaji made 
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his appearance. He asked Hassan where he thought he would 
be going. “To the Haj,” Hassan replied briefly. The truth 
was revealed to him only after he had got into the submarine. 
As ordered, he had brought with him only the barest necessities, 
including one civilian suit of clothes and a typewriter. Netaji 
had ended his sojourn in Germany by doing his own packing 
and burning his papers. Mrs. Emilie Bose has said that at 
seven o’clock in the morning they bade goodbye to each other 
at the door of the house in a manner as if he was going on a 
trip for two or three weeks. Netaji left for Kiel and his wife 
with their newly-born daughter, Anita, stayed behind. 

At Kiel, the Commander of the U-Boat, Werner Musenberg^ 
welcomed Netaji to the vessel. It was a small type-IX sub¬ 
marine with a speed of 18 knots on the surface and 7.5. knots 
under water. The submarine was on the surface of the water 
and the cork of the hold was being opened in order to let the 
two passengers and their baggage in. For a civilian to travel 
by a submarine is a romance of enormous proportions, and 
young Abid Hassan was completely engrossed with what he 
saw there. He has left behind an account of the journey’ which 
remains for us the only source of information, not only on the 
course of the naval vessel’s adventures but also on what Netaji 
did there and in what manner, for 93 days, revealing some 
amazing evidence of the extraordinary man’s gifts of the 
intellect. 

From Kiel, a string of some seven or eight submarines 
emerged in a row and entered the waters of Denmark. The 
convoy had to pass between the island on which Copenhagen 
was situated and the Swedish coast. The submarines sailed on 
the surface because in the area there was complete supremacy 
of the German Navy and Air Force. The passengers stood on 
the bridge but at the place where the vessels were clearly seen 
from the coast of neutral Sweden, some precaution was taken 
against identification of the passengers by people standing on 
the Swedish coast. 

The submarines went some distance northward along the 
Norwegian coast which was then under German occupation, 
.and then entered the North Sea. There, the vessels dispersed 
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and passed through the open space between Northern Scotland 
and Iceland. Till then the submarines had been escorted by a 
minesweeper sailing ahead of them to clear the way. This was 
a danger spot and British precaution against the passage of 
enemy submarines through this waterway was intermittent 
bombing of the waters with depth charges. The submarines 
managed to elude these attacks but those on board could hear 
the distant booming of these anti-submarine explosions. This 
long detour around the British Isles was necessitated by the 
need to avoid the hazards of passing through the English 
Channel. 

As has been stated above, the submarines sailed on the 
surface but dived at places where there was risk. At night, the 
vessels usually took to the surface and used their diesel oil 
engines. This was necessary to charge the batteries on which 
alone a submarine can run under water. This obliged the 
boats to come to the surface periodically. Today’s nuclear- 
powered submarines, of course, do not need to come to the 
surface and can go on for months at a stretch under water. 

After spending some time on the bridge of the submarine, 
the Indians went inside to inspect the facilities available to 
them for their long journey. The air inside the submarine was 
thick with the smell of diesel oil which seemed to permeate 
everything—the beds, the blankets, the bread they had to eat— 
everything. As regards accommodation, everyone had only a 
bunk which was just a recess in the passage. There were no 
closed compartments. Hassan had one bunk among the non¬ 
commissioned officers. Netaji was given one bunk in the officer’s 
quarters which again was only a recess in the passage. 

For members of the submarine’s crew, the normal body 
posture was either standing at the place of one’s duty or lying 
down on the bunk due to lack of extra space for sitting or even 
standing. There was only,one small table for six people at 
which the officers could sit and have their meals. The rest would 
sit on their own bunks and eat. 

The food was mainly tinned provisions. The first meal that 
was served indicated trouble for Netaji. It was nutritious and 
.quite enough in quantity—two large slices of beef. Netaji 
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seems to have understood what it was without being enlightened 
by Abid Hassan. For a while he struggled with it but could 
eat very little mainly because of its being too greasy. The meat 
was not really tough, it was somewhat paste-like, Abid Hassan 
recalled. The vegetables served were also of the same kind 
and Netaji was unable to eat them. The younger man was not 
in distress for his own sake, but after the first meal he went 
around prospecting for food of other varieties. He made 
friends with the members of the crew (both he and Netaji spoke 
German fluently) and soon discovered that there was in the 
stock, rice and mussur daU meant to be eaten by the Germans 
only once in a while. In German homes, according to Abid 
Hassan, they ate rice only about once a month. In the sub¬ 
marine they could spare it for the Indians and Abid began to 
cook Khichri from the first day. But the trouble for him also 
began from the first day, when Netaji offered Khichri to the 
Germans, and they accepted it out of politeness. That way the 
stock of rice and dal would last only a few days. Hassan took 
the problem in his own hands and straightened things out by a 
talk with the Germans. 

After the immediate problems had been looked after, Netaji 
quietly asked his Hassan bhai if he had a typewriter with him. 
Abid Hassan later related this with the chagrin of an errant 
school boy asked to mind his lessons. It meant work for the 
youth for the entire duration of the submarine voyage. The 
work began with revising Netaji’s book. The Indian Struggle. 
This work was taken in hand, dictated, typed and corrected 
with meticulous care before the submarine reached the western 
coast of France. After having bypassed Iceland and Northern 
Scotland, the vessel cruised further north in order to put a vast 
distance between itself and the areas under British air surveil¬ 
lance, and then gradually descended towards the western coast 
of France, probably at Brest, where a mother-ship, again a 
submarine, replenished its stock of fuel and other necessities. 
Here, Netaji had his last contact with Europe and left the 
revised MSS of his book and some letters at the port for 
onward transmission to his ^ife and to the Azad Hind Centre 
in Berlin. 
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After this, he devoted himself entirely tp the task of plan¬ 
ning out in detail the structure of his organisation in the East, 
the Provisional Government of Free India with its various 
departments and their functions. Then came the drafts of his 
proclamations, policy statements and important speeches in 
circumstances foreseen in detail with surprising accuracy. These 
were dictated and taken down, mostly in long hand. He then 
corrected the typed material with parts of the copy retyped, if 
only to rectify the mistakes in punctuation. At last, he read 
the finished copies once again and tore them up completely, the 
contents remaining only in his mind for future reference. “That 
was the most heart-rending part of it,” Hassan lamented later, 
referring to this destruction of the fruits of his labour. “He did 
not keep any records except The Indian Struggle because he did 
not need them.” 

“Then he would also discuss things. First of all, the things 
we would require from Japan, the amount of help and also the 
terms....The kind of demands we could put up—I do not 
remember them all now, but there were a hundred and one 
questions involved. He would sometimes play Subhas Chandra 
Bose himself and I was supposed to be Tojo. He said : ‘Ask 
anything, just think of some questions*. Many questions came 
up that way. For instance, in our collaboration with the 
Japanese—their system of punishment and our system. What 
would happen if there was a clash? Questions like that arose, 
and by the time we reached Japan, I don’t think there was any 
problem that we later came across which was new to us and 
which we had not gone into.” 

One question which he thought out in detail was, when he 
would meet Prime Minister Tojo, how long he would be able to 
talk to him, what he would tell him, what requests he would 
make, and in what manner. The text of the conversation as 
he anticipated it was dict^ed to Abid Hassan and taken down 
in long hand. That was his preparation as a result of which, 
thanks to his anticipation, he was never taken unawares by 
events except, as Hassan said, by the manner in which the 
clashes with the Japanese later came. 
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Thanks to these preparations there was nothing which Netaji 
did at Singapore or Tokyo which he had not carefully planned 
out and rehearsed in his mind during the submarine voyage. He 
had to be on his bunk for eight hours a day but according to 
Hassan he slept for three or four hours. For the remaining 
three or four hours he simply lay there thinking and planning. 
Much of it was never dictated and yet the preparations used to 
be completed in his mind in an environment in which it would 
have been impossible for ordinary minds to visualise things in 
distant East Asia. Without any aid to imagination he would see 
events and human behaviour with the accuracy of a photo¬ 
graphic camera and then impose on that picture his plans and 
responses to the situations anticipated. 

S.A. Ayer, Netaji’s Minister of Propaganda, has related 
with an obvious feeling of wonder that when the Proclamation 
on the establishment of the Provisional Government of Free 
India was to be made, later in Singapore, Netaji drafted the 
text on the sheets of a writing pad and handed the loose sheets 
over for typing, one by one, as soon as he completed writing 
them and at the end not the smallest correction had (o be 
made in the typed copies. It seemed as if he had written out 
the text some time in advance and was now reproducing his 
draft from memory.^ There was undoubted brilliance in 
many of his actions of this nature, but there was no miracle. 
Almost always his successes came from long preparations in 
advance, aided by his uncanny power of anticipation. 

The submarine was expected to go further south along the 
western coast of Europe and Africa. But actually, after 
coming out of the port of Brest it swerved further west in the 
Atlantic, as far as the coast of Brazil in search of its prey, the 
enemy cargo beats. It had no luck and the vessel then sailed 
towards the Cape of Good Hope, along the African coast. 
About midway, the U-boat spotted a cargo boat which was an 
oil-tanker. After following it for some distance the submarine 
surfaced around the evening and torpedoed it. The boat sank, 
spilling oil over a large area over the water, giving the two 
civilians their first view of the sea being on fire. They also 
saw that the sinking British vessel gave some coloured men in 
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its mixed crew a kind of raft to which they clung for their lives 
with little hope of survival as it seemed. Then came out the 
real life boats which carried only white men. Nctaji witnessed 
this and the incident found mention in a letter which he wrote 
to his wife on the journey later. 

Two days after this, the submarine had a narrow escape. 
Either by mistake or due to some miscalculation, it happened 
to surface quite close to the stern of a cargo boat. The 
Captain of the latter, showing great presence of mind at the 
sight of its mortal foe, made the ship take an about turn and 
then rushed towards it at full speed in an attempt to run it 
down. A submarine is a very fragile machine and the impact 
of a collision would have surely sunk it. Abid Hassan has 
described those critical moments in the following words : 

“Now in the inter-communication system I could hear the 
captain shouting in absolute...language ; “Dive! Dive! Dive!” 
But having surfaced by mistake, it was not so easy to dive 
immediately. Normally, it took hardly a minute for the 
submarine to dive when everything was in order. But having 
surfaced by mistake, it took quite some time before the 
steering master could go down. I could hear the roar of the 
•cargo boat coming towards us, and my heart sank. ... This was 
happening in a matter of seconds when all of a sudden 1 heard : 
^Hassan, I have dictated the matter to you twice and you have 
not taken it down.’ 

“I got the shock of my life. Then I steadied myself and 
began to take down the dictation from him, and Netaji 
continued dictating in the same tone as before. All the time, 
1 could see the pale frightened faces of the German crew, at 
least those who were near us, and I could hear the Captain 
shouting. 

“The end was a ha ppy one, otherwise I would not have 
been here to relate the story. But the cargo boat did touch 
a side of our bridge and we swerved over by 45 degrees. But 
we steadied again, and after the danger was past, the Captain 
gave a lecture over the inter-communication system and said, 
•We have passed through a really dangerous time, whatever the 
reason may be, but although we are supposed to be of the 
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German nation, a fighting people, I have seen with my own eyes 
how some of you have reacted, and I wish you had seen as an 
example of how one should behave in danger from the Indian 
leader we have on board, Mr. Bose and from his secretary.’ 

‘'So, I was also included because I had continued ta 
write,” Hassan comments jocularly at the end. 

Finally, the submarine reached the Cape of Good Hope 
and sailed around it to enter the Indian Ocean. Soon it 
reached the south-west of Madagascar, the spot where it was 
due to meet the Japanese submarine because here the sea, 
ordinarily, was comparatively calm. Incidentally, it is here 
that Hitler had urged Japan to set up a submarine barricade 
against British shipping seeking entry into the Indian Ocean. 

On arrival, the German U-boat correctly spotted the Japanese 
submarine, which was a much bigger vessel, on 26 April, 
thanks to the accuracy of the navigational data exchanged in 
advance between the two countries. According to Japanese 
historians, the Japanese submarine of the 1-29 type had left 
Penang on the Malayan coast on 20 April, and arrived at the 
spot of the rendezvous ten hours in advance. The two vessels 
recognised each other on the solitary ocean surface by the 
evening of 26 April. The sea was rough, making it impossible 
for the two submarines to come close to each other for fear of 
a collision. Nor could they exchange messages by radio 
because it might immediately attract enemy planes to the spot. 
The two boats remained on the surface for many hours for 
fear of losing sight of each other and continued to sail together 
in a north-easterly direction when the commander of the 
German U-boat decided to end the indefinite wait Cor the sea 
to calm down, because further delay might cause difficulty for 
the smaller vessel due to shortage of fuel. Towards the 
evening of 27 April, two of its dare-devil men, one an officer 
and an other a signal man, jumped into the sea and swam 
across to the Japanese submarine to tell the Japanese 
Commanding officer Captain Teraoka of its predicament. The 
Japanese submarine then lowered on the water a rubber raft 
on which the two men sailed back to the German submarine 
dragging with them one end of a strong rope which was then 
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tied to the German submarine. Netaji and Abid Hassan then 
descended onto the raft vacated by the two Germans, and 
holding desperately on to the rope, advanced inch-by-inch 
towards the Japanese submarine, in spite of the waves tossing 
the raft violently in all directions. Thus, the rescue act was 
completed in the midst of the danger of the two civilians being 
lost in the shark-infested sea near Madagascar. Naval experts 
later regarded the success of this mission as miraculous. It 
was, in fact, the first ever transhipment of men from one 
submarine to another in mid-sea during a war. 

While Japanese historians are full of praise for the 
elaborate German precautions against the information about 
Netaji’s journey leaking out, the Japanese side also took in¬ 
finite care to guard the secret. In fact, when the U-boat 
carrj'ing Netaji was heading towards South-East Asia from the 
vicinity of Madagascar, it received a radio message from 
Penang asking the vessel not to return to Penang as originally 
planned, but to sail towards Sabang, an isolated off-shore 
islet north of Sumatra. The reason for the change was later 
known to be a precaution against security leaks. The 
submarine had left Penang on 20 April supposedly on a routine 
mission of hunting for enemy shipping. Apparently, some 
people had noticed that the submarine Flotilla Commander, 
Masao Teraoka, a very senior officer, was sailing in the same 
vessel in addition to Commander Juichi Izu. This was 
extraordinary for a submarine on a routine sortie. Then, 
again, the report went around that the cooks of the submarine 
had procured from the market articles of food necessary for 
preparing Indian meals. The sizable Indian population of 
Penang had, by that time, gained so much political 
consciousness that the rumour went around that Netaji would 
soon arrive at Penang. To guard against all risks, therefore, 
submarine 1-29 was asked to proceed to Sabang instead of 
Penang. 

On arrival at Sabang, Netaji was greeted, much to his 
surprise, by none other than his old friend Col. Satoshi 
Yamamoto who was the Military Attache at the Japanese 
Embassy in Berlin. He had arrived in Asia by a direct flight 
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over Russian air space. He informed Netaji that the Iwakuro 
Kikan which had been responsible for embroiling Japan’s relation 
with the INA men had been superseded by a new organisation 
named Hikari Kikan of which he had been designated the 
head. It is difficult to say if this step had been taken by the 
Prime Minister to create a good impression on Netaji about 
Japan’s friendly attitude towards him; but it certainly helped 
Tojo in proving Iwakuro incompetent for very important work. 
“Iwakuro’s treatment of the Indians has been haphazard,” 
Tojo had written to the Southern Command, without indicating 
what he should have done in the absence of any clear guidance 
from Tokyo. 

Thanks to Tojo’s planned dilatorics, Netaji arrived in the 
East one year after Germany had advised him to do so. Now, 
after the urging of Germany to this end had ceased, Netaji was 
to see further delaying tactics from the Government of Japan. 
As a result, in the first instance, it took him full ten days to 
reach Tokyo from Sabang. He was kept waiting there for five 
days on the grounds that he must be very tired. Netaji protested 
saying that he was not tired at ail and was ready to leave any 
moment. But the Tokyo man bowed ceremoniously and 
withdrew. Five days more were spent on transporting him 
to Tokyo in six stages and at each of the stops he had to 
stay overnight. The reason given was that no plane was 
available for the long-range flight to Tokyo. Therefore, a 
small short-range military plane did the job in six short hops, 
stopping on the way at Penang, Saigon, Manila, Taipei and 
Hemamatsu. For secimty reasons, Netaji’s identity was kept 
secret during the journey, and he travelled under the assumed 
Japanese name of Matsu da. 


Notes 

1. Published in T%e Oracle (Journal of NRB), January 1984 and 
January 1985. 

2. Unto Him a JVitness, pp. 63-64. 
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Netaji arrived in Tokyo on 16 May and was lodged in the 
Imperial Hotel under the name of Matsuda. With one’s 
knowledge about what happened next, one might guess that 
Netaji’s identity was concealed by the Government on purpose 
because they wanted to keep him inactive for as long as 
possible. Prime Minister Tojo put off his first meeting with 
him indefinitely, as it seemed, on the pretext that he was too 
busy. As a result, his presence in Tokyo could not be 
announced and the TNA men at Singapore also knew nothing 
about it. 

Week after week passed by, and still the Prime Minister 
was so busy that he had no lime to meet Netaji.’ Sensing 
the difficulty, Yamamoto, in his sincere desire to help, arranged 
for Netaji’s meeting with the Army Chief of Staff, General 
Sugiyama, Foreign Minister, Mamoru Shigemitsu, Navy 
Minister, Yonai and, after that, with the Chiefs of the various 
sections of the Army, Navy and Foreign Ministries.^ None of 
these meetings, however, could be a substitute for a discussion 
with the man who dictated the policies, Prime Minister Tojo. 
Netaji had had serious misgivings about Japan’s intention to 
help India since early 1942 when he had first sought Tokyo’s 
help in coming to East Asia. He had tried to understand the 
reasons for Japan’s reluctance. Since he was mainly concerned 
with whether Japan would attack India, he put that question 
directly to Sugiyama ; “Will Japan send her army to India?*’ 
When there was no reply (because Sugiyama did not have the 
authority to answer the question) Netaji said in a casual 
manner that Japan’s sending of forces into India was of minor 
significance so far as India’s independence was concerned. The 
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essential pre-condition, he said, was that Indians should go 
into India and start an armed struggle.^ 

The Chief’s answer according to the Japanese Foreign 
Ministry’s book, “was far from satisfactory to Bose. Even 
then, Bose took great interest in explaining the necessity of 
advance into India, and as a concrete proposal, put forward 
Chittagong as the immediate target.” 

Netaji’s idea was perhaps to mention a small objective so 
that the request might not appear to be an exorbitant demand. 
But even so, the Army Chief of Staff could not say anything 
definite in spite of his own goodwill for Netaji’s mission. 

Tojo’s reluctance to meet Netaji was a serious road-block 
in his way because without the Japanese Prime Minister’s 
consent he could not even start the enterprise he had planned. 
Nor could he persuade Tojo to lend his assistance unless he 
got an opportunity to talk to him. In his frustration, Netaji 
spent the days of his enforced idleness by visiting factories, 
military installations and even schools and hospitals, ostensibly 
to judge the nation’s morale and war potential, but, in fact, 
because he had nothing else to do. But even in these adverse 
conditions he tried to utilise his meetings with all important 
persons to build up a kind of Subhas lobby in Tokyo which 
would lend him full support in bringing about a change in 
Tojo’s attitude.^ These efforts produced such striking results 
that soon it was found that Sugiyama and Shigemitsu had been 
urging the Prime Minister repeatedly not to be so rude to the 
Indian leader and pleading that necessary assistance should be 
given to him in Japan’s own interests. Col. Yamamoto the 
head of the Hikari Kikan, had become so exasperated that he 
officially requested the Imperial General Headquarters, to 
relieve him of the post of chief of the Kikan.^ Netaji had 
also met the once-dreaded revolutionary leader of the Black 
Dragon Society, Mitsuru Toyama who had actually saved 
Rash Behari Bose in the past by his influence over the 
Government. Though Toyama had now become very old, his 
influence still could not be ignored completely by the Japanese 
Government. Perhaps as a result of these imperceptible 
pressures from many quarters, Tojo ultimately agreed 
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to see Netaji on 10 June. This meeting changed Tojo*s attitude 
towards him so completely that he himself asked for a second 
meeting four days later when he was to agree to mostoi" 
Netaji s requests for help. But Tojo’s reluctance to allow an 
Indian leader of some stature to lead the Indians in South 
East Asia and the men of the INA, had grown earlier as one 
of his basic tactical postures. It had not originated from his 
disillusionment with Mohan Singh as has been claimed by some 
historians. That cause of his displeasure came far too late to 
amount for his earlier stratagem-oriented policy. Netaji’s 
biographers, trying in vain to find a cause for Tojo’s sudden 
change of attitude on the Indian question, have attributed it to 
the magic quality in Netaji’s personality. But this is hardly a 
plausible explanation though it is true that all who met Netaji 
for the first time in East Asia reported, without being definite 
about his qualities, that they had met a man of verv great 
calibre. 

However great the impact of Netaii’s personality might 
have been on Tojo’s mind, it could not have been enough to 
make a Prime Minister execute a somersault in his policies 
which had a bearing on the prosecution of the war. What 
could Netaji have said to bring about this dramatic change 
in Tojo’s attitude ? Unfortunately, no reliable account of 
the first meeting between the two men has been published so 
far. Judging the line of his conversation with Sugiyama, 
Netaji might have emphasised that in helping the Indian cause 
Japan would not have to stake a great deal in men and money; 
that the Indians did not expect Japan to fight the entire 
battle fqr them, and that their need was only to get a 
foothold on Indian soil from where they would send out their 
guerrilla troops to spearhead partisan warfare over the whole 
of India. Above all, Netaji might have been able to convince 
the Japanese Prime Minister of the soundness of an investment 
in him. His life-long dedication to the selfless pursuit of his 
ideals was known. His character ruled out fears of betrayal 
for personal benefit. The record of his uncompromising strug¬ 
gle against British imperialism dispelled fears of any 
political coat-turning. The stories of his death-defying 
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courage left no room for any timidity to impede his actions, and 
his political standing among his countrymen ensured his 
popularity among Indians in East Asia. Here Abid Hassan may 
be right when he claimed that during the weeks before he was 
able to meet Tojo, Netaji had carefully planned meeting those 
Japanese leaders and officials who would methodically collect 
all the actual information about him, so that by the time he 
met the Prime Minister, the latter had complete dependable 
information about the man from India who was to play a part 
as an ally of Japan in the war. Tojo had no reason to distrust 
Netaji. Nor did he find his programme conflicting with 
Japan’s interest. Still, he was cautious and sought confirmation 
of his judgement from his trusted colleagues through another 
meeting with the Indian leader. 

The next meeting, held on 14 June, seemed primarily to have 
been arranged to obtain the opinion of Foreign Minister, 
Shigemitsu, for whose opinion Tojo seemed to have much 
respect. Historian Tatsuo Hayashida says that Chief of Staff, 
Sugiyama was also present, besides some high officials. At 
this meeting, Tojo did a tightrope-walking exercise in 
explaining his idea of the Greater East Asia Co-prosperity 
Sphere without giving any hint of any imperialistic design as 
regards India, in order to evoke the enthusiastic approval of 
the Indian guest. The success of the Greater East Asia 
Co-prosperity Sphere, he affirmed, depended a great deal on 
India becoming free. 

Netaji only listened and made no comment on the projected 
Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere.* When his turn came, 
he presented in clear terms two questions: First, whether 
Japan was ready to help India attain her freedom and whether 
that offer of help was without any strings attached. Tojo 
promptly replied that Japan would help and that such help 
would have no strings attached. Nctaji’s second question was 
more important and went to the root of all his expectations 
cherished for many years, and his entire project of an Indian 
Army fighting its way into India from outside : WiU the 
Japanese Army push its operations into India proper ? Tojo 
hesitated to disclose that Japan was already preparing to do 
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just that. There were two reasons for this hesitancy: firstly, 
the timing of such a move had not been decided upon and, 
hence, disclosure of the plan in advance was not advisable. 
The second reason was that the Japanese plan was for 
occupying only some areas of north-eastern India with a view 
to depriving the enemy of air-bases in those areas from which 
regular supplies to Chiang Kai-shek’s China were being flown. 
This, certainly, was not an armed operation into India as the 
Indian leader understood it. He replied that he was unable 
to reply to the question off hand without consulting persons 
dealing with problems of military tactics, supply and logistics. 
Netaji agreed fully. He had already obtained a promise of 
help from which some practical results were bound to flow— 
Japan had become his ally. He had come to the meeting 
hoping for the best but was prepared for the worst. If there 
had been an outright refusal on his second question regarding 
Japan sending her army into India, his third question would 
have been whether Japan would lend a base to the Indians 
from which they could start their own armed operation against 
the ruling power in India. While in Germany, he had voiced 
his anxiety to Ambassador Oshima (when Tokyo was dithering 
endlessly in the matter of helping him reach East Asia) on 
whether Japan would allow him a base for operations if he 
managed to reach East Asia independently or even secretly.^ 

For the time being, however, he did not have to worry 
because he had learnt from Sugiyama that a plan of offensive 
on the Indian border was being worked out. His second 
meeting with Tojo had produced the most important result of 
enlisting the Prime Minister’s wholehearted support for 
Netaji’s programme. The change was somewhat akin to the 
effect of magic. At the end of the meeting, Tojo is reported 
to have told Shigemitsu, “He is a great Indian, fully qualified 
to command the IN A.” Shigemitsu replied : “Yes Sir, 1 fully 
agree with your appraisal.”® Summarising the effect which a 
meeting with Netaji could have on anyone, Shigemitsu later 
wrote in his reminiscences : “His sincerity was manifest in his 
expressive face, his demeanour and his gestures. No one could 
listen to him unmoved.” 
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Fred Saito and Tatsou Hayashida whose version of Netaji's 
second meeting with Tojo has been quoted above, have 
described Netaji as a “great personality with magnetic and 
almost hypnotic charm.” After paying tribute to Netaji, these 
two scholars attempted a reasoned explanation of how Tojo, 
who was basically a cynic, could have fallen under Netaji’s 
spell : “By June 1943, Tojo was beginning to show signs of 
cracking under the strain. He was becoming unsure of himself 
and shaky at heart.® That was a mentality receptive to the 
influence of a magnetic personality.” 

It is likely to be more so when the confused and shaky 
person senses a reservoir of strength and source of new ideas 
in the man before him. In reality, Netaji often had a number 
of new ideas in difficult situations and after having understood 
correctly the Prime Minister’s predicament, he may have hinted 
at political-cum-military answers to the situation. Admittedly, 
this may seem highly speculative, but it has to be remembered 
that in Germany too he had tried in vain to inject new 
politico-military ideas into the thought of the Nazi regime. 
He did so through his Memoranda, and having seen these 
fall through at the Foreign Minister’s level, was looking 
forward to a meeting with Hitler to see if the Nazi chief was 
inclined to consider these seriously. He was disillusioned, 
however, when he did not get a chance to interrupt Hitler’s 
continuous one-hour-long monologue. After the meeting, 
Netaji was reported to have said that it was impossible to 
have a logical discussion with Hitler for even ten minutes. In 
Tojo’s case it might have been a different experience. 

This changed attitude of the Japanese Prime Minister on the 
question of India has also come for notice in Gaimusho*s book 
on Netaji. After making a brief reference to Tojo’s earlier 
comments on India, the book says, “This time he showed a 
more positive attitude because the Prime Minister came to 
know Bose personally and was, to a certain extent, inspired by 
his enthusiasm.*”® 

Tojo’s actions were, indeed, dramatic to a degree. He 
invited Netaji to attend the 82nd Extraordinary Session of the 
National Diet on 16 June where the I^emier made his official 
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policy statement on the Greater East Asia Co-prosperity 
Sphere. After explaining the implications of this policy for 
each country in the region, Tojo turned his eyes pointedly to 
Netaji and spoke in a manner which left no doubt in any one’s 
mind that his words were particularly addressed to the Indian 
leader. He said : 

“We are indignant about the fact that India is still under 
the ruthless suppression of Britain and are in full sympathy 
with her desperate struggle for independence. We are determined 
to extend every possible assistance to the cause of India’s 
independence." It is our belief that the day is not far off 
when India will enjoy freedom and prosperity after winning 
independence.” Netaji was left in no doubt that his second 
question to Tojo about carrying military operations into India 
had been answered by the promise of “every possible 
assistance.” Once the promise by the Japanese Prime Minister 
was made public, it was Netaji’s business to announce in 
public repeatedly that a promise of this nature had been made, 
in order that it might not be forgotten purposely or watered 
down at a later date. The declaration in the Diet also enabled 
Netaji to throw aside the veil on his personality and declare 
himself openly as an ally of Japan without loss of face. 

On 19 June, he appeared in his own name in Tokyo at 
his first Press Conference which was attended by representa¬ 
tives of sixty newspapers and diplomatic missions. There, he 
highlighted Tojo’s announcement assuring the Indian freedom 
movement “all possible assistance” as a great event. The 
movement, he said, would now develop into an armed struggle. 
He also predicted that the victory of the Axis Powers would 
result in India’s freedom. Then on 21 and 24 June he made 
two broadcasts over the radio to the people of India to tell 
them of the great importance of Tojo’s assurance. He said : 
“General Tojo is not only taking personal interest in India but 
he is leaving no stone unturned in order to give all the 
assistance that lies within the power of the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment to help India in her struggle agaihst British imperia¬ 
lism.” Then he added : “I can say with utmost confidence 
that apart from any assistance we may receive from the 
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Japanese Government, Prime Minister Tojo is personally 
anxious to see India free from the British yoke at an early 
date.”*^ 

These carefully chosen words which slightly exaggerated 
the tone of Tojo’s commitment, had the effect of imperceptibly 
egging Japan on towards military action in India. Besides, 
he tried to make this promise a matter of personal honour for 
Tojo, in addition to the promise of his Government. Netaji 
knew that the plan of military action against India was being 
objected to by some army leaders, and at the time when he 
spoke, it was by no means certain that the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment would be able to stick to its decision till the end and 
carry out the project by the time fixed for it. It will be noticed 
later also that one of Netaji’s devices to make the vacillating 
Government of Japan stick to its word and abide by the time¬ 
table was to declare the resolve once made in a much louder 
tone than that of the Government itself and also to impart a 
note of urgency into it so that strict adherence to the time¬ 
table became a matter of prestige for Japan. 

In Netaji’s view, India’s interest demanded that there should 
be an armed attack on the British forces occupying India and 
that the men of the Azad Hind Fauj should play a heroic role 
before the eyes of their own countrymen, or failing that, before 
the Indian soldiers employed by the foreign power. This was 
the absolute minimum in his estimate, and that too, before long, 
because delay might make Japan’s hopeless military position too 
obvious for going on to a new adventure on the Indian front. 
For the same reason he went on repeating on every occasion his 
expression of faith that Japan’s victory in the war was certain. 
This created, in a subtle manner, a belief among the Japanese 
that it did not behove them to express or to harbour in their 
minds a feeling of diffidence when a foreign ally was so full of 
courage and determination, and was prepared to stake his life 
for it. 

After the disaster to the Japanese Army at Imphal, the 
belief grew among a section of the Japanese that it was Netaji’s 
infihence which made Japan’s military leaders go for the plan 
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of offensive on the Imphal area. Shigemitsu, always restrained 
in his expressions, summarised the tragedy for Japan in one 
pregnant sentence : “The army’s Imphal campaign was ill- 
advised but to Chandra Bose it was the lirst step towards 
India’s freedom.”’^ 

Netaji’s main field of work for preparation of the assault on 
India was in Singapore, Malaya and other South-east Asian 
countries. But before leaving Tokyo he broadcast two speeches 
for the German and Italian people in the German and Italian 
languages. On 23 June, he paid a visit to the headquarters of the 
important political party Yokusan Seijikai in an attempt to 
leave behind in Tokyo a base for political support for his 
programme. The same day, he received a message of goodwill, 
with assurance of all help from the Prime Minister of Burma, 
Dr. Ba Maw. Netaji’s last act before he left Tokyo was to put in a 
written request to the Government of Japan that he be allowed 
to establish a Provisional Government of Free India with head¬ 
quarters for the time being at Singapore. Since this was a 
matter of great importance, the Government also informed him 
with due ceremony that there was no objection to it in 
principle, but a formal reply would be given in due course. 
Netaji did not seem to have any doubts about the final decision 
because on arrival in Singapore he began to say at public 
meetings that he had a plan to form a Provisional Government 
of Free India. The last act by which Netaji rounded off his 
forty days’ stay in Tokyo was a broadcast addressed to the 
people of Japan. It was recorded on 27 June and broadcast on 
28 June, one day after he left. 
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THE WORK BEGINS 


The Japanese Government publication as also journalist 
Fred Saito have said that Netaji left Tokyo on 27 June. But 
most scholars referred 2 July as the date of Netaji*s arrival in 
Singapore in the company of RashBehari Bose. The plane 
which brought him arrived at 11 a.m. The news of Netaji’s 
arrival had travelled far and wide and there was a large crowd 
waiting to see him at the airport. Netaji alighted from the 
plane in a light brown coloured civilian suit. He was accompan¬ 
ied by Rash Behari Bose, Abid Hassan, Mr. Senda, the expert 
on India, and the interpreter, Kazunori Kunizuka. He shook 
hands with the leaders of the Indian Independence League and 
the Indian National Army, and after inspecting a guard of 
honour went to the place of his residence. The next day he met 
the leaders of the Indian Independence League and some of the 
ofl&cers of the INA at an informal meeting to discuss the future 
programme. Major-General Shah Nawaz Khan has described 
how his detailed knowledge of modem military strategy and 
weapons left a deep impression on the minds of the military 
officers present.* 

On 4 July, a convention of delegates from the different 
East Asian countries met at the Cathay Building of Singapore 
at the General Assembly of Indian Independence League. The 
first to address the meeting was Rash Behari Bose. The old 
man, bent and shrunk with age and ill health, mounted the 
rostrum slowly. He looked very different from the revolution¬ 
ary whom 28 years ago the Tokyo Metropolitan Police had 
described as “a stocky man with bulging eyeballs.”^ He did. 
his last duty to the Indian independence movement by announc¬ 
ing his resignation from the presidentship of the League and 
by nominating the young leader as its new President. The main. 
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purpose of the convention was to witness the change in the 
leadership of the movement and give the change its moral 
support besides hearing the new leader introduce himself and 
his plan of action. 

Netaji rose to speak immediately after Rash Behari Bose’s 
introductory address. The main points he made after narrating 
his experience of the independence movement in India were 
that the country was ready for a revolution and that to aid 
it an armed struggle by Indians from outside India, with help 
from friendly nations, was the main line of action prescribed 
for the freedom fighters. He informed the gathering of the 
Japanese Prime Minister’s sincere desire to help in the liberation 
of India, but emphasised that the main burden of the struggle 
must be borne by Indians themselves, by shedding their blood 
in this great effort. He told his audience that he wanted to 
set up a Provisional Government of Free India which would 
unite all Indians under one banner for this fight, and that after 
India’s liberation, the permanent Government of India would 
take over from the Provisional Government. He ended his 
speech with an appeal : 

'‘We have a grim fight ahead of us, for the enemy is power¬ 
ful, unscrupulous and ruthless. In the final march to freedom 
you will have to face hunger, thirst, privation, forced marches 
and death. Only when you pass this test, will freedom be 
yours. I am confident that you will do so, and, thereby, bring 
freedom and prosperity to your enslaved and impoverished 
land.”3 

An important duty was to make the acquaintance of the 
Commandcr-in-Chief of the Supreme Command of the Japanese 
Armies in the south who had his headquarters in Singapore. 
From the IIL Conference, Netaji and Rash Behari Bose drove 
to the office of the aristocratic German-educated old General, 
Count-Juichi Terauchi, who was formerly Japan’s War Minister. 
He had not only distinguished himself as a soldier but was 
widely known to possess outstanding knowledge of world 
affairs. Contemporary journalist Fred Saito says he was a 
jjotential candidate for the post of the Prime Minister and 
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was “one of the few generals who could talk to Tojo on equal 
terms.” After Rash Behari’s introduction, Nctaji and Terauchi 
conversed in German, building within a short time a relationship 
of goodwill and personal friendship which was to outlast all 
the vicissitudes of a war which ended tragically for Japan. 

Next day, i.e. on 5 July, Netaji held a review of the contin¬ 
gents of the Indian National Army in the large park in front of 
the municipal building of Singapore. It was Netaji’s intention 
to reorganise the army and to give it the new name Azad Hind 
Fauj after which he would take over its supreme command. 
That was to come on 25 August, 1943. This rally and review 
of 13,000 men of the IN A held on 5 July was his first introduc¬ 
tion to the soldiers, and he wanted its impact on their minds 
to be decisive. It was, in fact, one of the greatest speeches he 
delivered during the entire period of his stay in East Asia. He 
said : 

Soldiers of India’s Army of Liberation! Today is the 
proudest day of my life. Today it has pleased Providence 
to give me the unique privilege and honour of announcing 
to the whole world that India’s army of liberation has come 
into being. This army has now been drawn up in military 
formation on the battlefield of Singapore—which was once 
the bulwark of the British Empire. This is not only the army 
that will emancipate India from the British yoke; it is also 
the army that will hereafter create the future national 
army of Free India. Every Indian must feel proud that 
this army—his own army—has been organised entirely 
under Indian leadership and that when the historic moment 
arrives, under Indian leadership it will go to battle. 

There are people who thought at one time that the empire, 
on which the sun did not set, was an everlasting empire. 
No such thought ever troubled me. History had taught me 
that every empire has its inevitable decline and collapse. 
Moreover, 1 had seen with my own eyes, cities and fortresses 
that were once the bulwarks, but which became the grave¬ 
yards, of bygone empires. But standing today on the 
graveyard of the British Empire, even a child is convinced 
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that the almighty British Empire is already a thing of the 
past. 

When France declared war on Germany in 1939 and the 
campaign began, there was but one cry which rose from 
the lips of German soldiers—“To Paris, To Paris!” When 
the brave soldiers of Nippon set out on their march, in 
December 1941, there was but one cry which rose from 
their lips—“To Singapore, To Singapore!” Comrades, my 
soldiers, let your battle-cry be—“To Delhi, To Delhi!” 
How many of us will individually survive this war of 
freedom, I do not know. But I do know this, that we shall 
ultimately win and our task will not end until our surviving 
heroes hold the victory parade on another graveyard of 
the British Empire—the Lai Qila or Red Fort of ancient 
Delhi. 

Throughout my public career, I have always felt that though 
India is otherwise ripe for independence in every way, she 
has lacked one thing, namely, an army of liberation. George 
Washington of America could fight and win freedom because 
he had his army. Garibaldi could liberate Italy because 
he had his armed volunteers behind him. It is your privilege 
and honour to be the first to come forward and organise 
India’s National Army. By doing so, you have removed 
the last obstacle in our path to freedom. Be happy and 
proud that you are the pioneers—the vanguard—in such a 
noble cause. 

Let me remind you that you have a two-fold task to per¬ 
form. With the force of arms and at the cost of your blood 
you will have to win liberty. Then, when India is free,, you 
will have to organise the permanent army of Free India, 
whose task it will be to preserve our liberty for all time. 
We must build up our national defence on such an unshak* 
able foundation that never again in our history shall we 
lose our freedom. 

t 

As soldiers, you will always have to cherish and live up to 
the three ideals of faithfulness, duty and sacrifice. Soldiers 
who always remain faithful to their nation, who perform 
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their duty under all circumstances and who are always 
prepared to sacrifice their lives, are invincible. If you too 
want to be invincible, engrave these three ideals in the 
inmost core of your hearts. 

A true soldier needs both military and spiritual training. 
You must—all of you—so train yourselves and your 
comrades that every soldier will have unbounded confidence 
in himself, will be conscious of being immensely superior 
to the enemy, will be fearless of death, and will have suffi¬ 
cient initiative to act on his own in any critical situation, 
should the need arise. During the course of the present 
war, you have seen with your own eyes what wonders 
scientific training, coupled with courage, fearlessness and 
dynamism, can achieve. Learn all that you can from this 
example and build up for Mother India an absolutely first- 
class modern army. 

To those of you who arc officers, I should like to say that 
your responsibility is a heavy one. Though the responsibility 
of an officer in every army in this world is indeed great, it 
is far greater in your case. Because of our political enslave¬ 
ment, we have no tradition like that of Mukden, Port 
Arthur or Sedan to inspire us. We have to unlearn some 
of the things that the British taught us and we have to 
learn much that they did not teach. Nevertheless, I am 
confident that you will rise to the occasion and fulfil the 
task that your countrymen have thrown on your brave 
shoulders. Remember, always, that officers can make or 
unmake an army. Remember, too, that the British have 
suffered defeats on so many fronts, largely because of 
worthless officers. And remember, also, that out of your 
ranks will be bom the future General Staff of the Army of 
Free India. 

To all of you I should like to say that, in the course of this 
war, you will have to acquire the experience and achieve 
the success which alone can build up a national tradition 
for our army in future. An army that has no tradition 
of courage, fearlessness and invincibility, cannot hold its 
own in a struggle with a potverful enemy. 
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Comrades, you have voluntarily accepted a mission that 
is the noblest that the human mind can conceive of. For 
the fulfilment of such a mission, no sacrifice is too great— 
not even the sacrifice of one’s life. You are today the 
custodians of India’s national honour and the embodiment 
of India’s hopes and aspirations. So conduct yourself that 
your countrymen may bless you and posterity may be proud 
of you. 

I have said that today is the proudest day of my life. For 
an enslaved people, there can be no greater pride, no higher 
honour, than to be the first soldier in the army of liberation. 
But this honour carries with it a corresponding responsibility 
and I am deeply conscious of it. I assure you that I shall 
be with you in darkness and in sunshine, in sorrow and 
in joy, in suffering and in victory. For the present, I can 
offer you nothing except hunger, thirst, privation, forced 
marches and death. But if you follow me in life and in 
death—as I am confident you will—I shall lead you to 
victory and freedom. It does not matter who among us will 
live to see India free. It is enough that India shall be free 
and that we shall give our all to make her free. May God 
now bless our army and grant us victory in the coming fight. 

Inquilab Zindabadl Azad Hind Zindabadl* 

The rally was held under the scorching tropical sun of 
Singapore. But its effect on the men was overwhelming. It 
baffled critics and journalists who analyse the constitutent 
elements of what is termed as eloquence. Some have said 
that Netaji’s speeches were too slow for high-grade oratory 
and the imagery he used was not perfect. Besides, the aid of 
expressive gestures was not taken in making the speeches. 
Among ordinary people who listened to his speeches and were 
swept off their feet, different people have pointed to different 
qualities. Some have said that the simplicity of his style 
appealed to the common listeners. Others found the nature 
of his exhortations akin to what a father tells his children 
about duties and ideals. There is, however, one important 
factor which has not been mentioned in any of these 
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estimates of Netaji’s speeches. It is the image of the man 
himself, the story of his life, the passion for the fulfilment 
which he lived—these were the elements which every listener 
in such gatherings felt in their hearts as long as their hero stood 
before them. These are factors which colour even the most trivial 
expressions with a new grandeur especially when the leader is 
also the path-finder. Besides, Netaji’s speeches excelled in 
their quality of decisiveness and also their appeal to the noblest 
sentiments which every individual is capable of feeling but 
which no one else before him had helped him experience. 

General Terauchi was present at the function on invitation, 
with his staff officers. The next day, Prime Minister Tojo 
arrived in Singapore. Journalist Saito who covered contem¬ 
porary events in South-East Asia has given us an account of 
the briefings which Terauchi’s staff gave to Tojo about Netaji: 
“They spared no words in praising Netaji’s dynamic capabili¬ 
ties and described with awe the Indian leader’s unimpeachable 
private life. One Colonel said : ‘He is stoicism itself, and has 
not shown any interest in the common pleasures of life.’ Tojo 
who had been preaching austerity to. the Japanese, nodded 
approvingly and commented : ‘I am glad that my judgement 
was correct. When I met him for the first time in Tokyo, I 
knew I was looking at a man of really great calibre’.’’^ 

On Terauchi’s recommendation, Tojo told Netaji whom 
he met soon afterwards: “You may go ahead with the establish¬ 
ment of your Provisional Government. With regard to 
routine and formalities will you please coordinate your views 
with General Terauchi’s command and also the Government 
at Tokyo ?’’ 

Netaji asked: “Mr. Prime Minister how about my other 
question discussed last time?’’ referring unmistakably to 
carrying military operations into India. Tojo now replied in 
a toneless voice: “General Terauchi is in charge of all opera¬ 
tions in this region. Imperial Headquarters in Tokyo will 
certainly respect his recommendations.’’® He did not disclose 
that he had been currently discussing with Terauchi the same 
project of an attack on India’s frontier. On Netaji s invitation, 
Tojo then reviewed a parade of the army by trying to forget 
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the earlier affront from the leaders of the INA. At the end* 
he agreed to comply with Netaji’s request for more arms to 
help in the expansion of the army. 

It has been a matter of conjecture as to whether Tojo gave 
his assent to an expansion of the Indian National Army 
unwillingly and then went back on his word, so that the Govern* 
ment’s liaison organisation, the Hikari Kikan, later told Netaji 
that the Prime Minister had expressed himself against the expan¬ 
sion. There was serious friction between the two parties later on 
the issue because expansion of the army was one of Netaji’s 
most important needs. On the other had, Japan had, from 
the beginning, opposed the idea of a large number of Indians 
being present on the fighting lines. Why then had General 
Tojo expressed his approval of the idea of expansion to Netaji ? 
The Kikan said that the Prime Minister had actually expressed 
his displeasure by remarking that the army should not be 
reduced to the state of a disorganised mob. Did Netaji hear 
this and understand the meaning of such a comment ? Here 
Gaimusho's book offers the explanation that “because of bad 
interpreting, this caution had not been conveyed to Subhas. 
As a result, Subhas was unhappy over the role of the Hikari 
Kikan, thinking that it stood between Tojo and himself and 
interfered with the strengthening of the INA.’’^ 

This shifting of the blame on to the interpreter has to be 
opposed for the sake of truth. For one thing, Netaji’s interpre¬ 
ter was Kazunori Kunizuka who had accompanied him from 
Tokyo to Singapore and was to remain attached to him for a 
long time. Kunizuka’s efficiency and intelligence are proved 
by his high reputation in the Imperial General Staff Headquar¬ 
ters which had led Col. Iwakuro to depute him for very 
important functions during the Bangkok Conference. Besides, 
Kunizuka was personally devoted to Netaji to such an extent 
that he says in his reminiscences that he would have gladly 
sacrificed his life for Netaji’s sake.* He could not have convey¬ 
ed to Netaji something contrary to what Tojo had actually 
said. The truth is that the Kikan did stand between Netaji 
and Tojo on a number of occasions and the Prime Minister 
was powerless to overrule their decisions or suppress their 
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tendency towards high-handed actions as was evident on 
numerous occasions in the history of Japan, during the Showa 
«ra in particular. This curious phenomenon in the power 
structure of Japan under the rule of militarists will be discussed 
in some detail in a later chapter. 

By 6 July, Netaji had gone through the steps essential for 
beginning his work. He had taken over charge of the Indian 
Independence League as its President and of the INA in an 
informal manner, pending recognition of its command structure 
and change of its name. He had also reached an understanding 
with the Government on all the pre-requisites to a mass move¬ 
ment and revitalisation of the army. Within the next few days, 
he completed the work of the reorganisation of the League. 
According to ideas sketched out in his mind during the 
submarine voyage, Netaji first located the sources of his supply 
of men and then of materials. According to Hugh Toye, he 
had decided that Burma and Malaya would be his main source 
of supply of men and Thailand of material. While Malaya 
was close at hand, for the organisation of resources in Burma 
and Thailand he sent his personal reprerentatives to these two 
countries.® The old organisation of the Indian Independence 
League was overhauled and its functions were redistributed 
among 13 departments created instead of the earlier five. The 
departments were (1) General Affairs (2) Publicity and Propa¬ 
ganda (3) Finance (4) Education (5) Social Welfare (6) Housing 
and Transport (7) Women’s Department (8) Supplies (9) 
Recruitment (10) Training (of soldiers) (11) Intelligence (12) 
Reconstruction (13) One department specially for Ceylon to 
organise Ceylonese citizens in the East who wanted to join 
in the common fight against the imperialist power. 

It may be noticed that the functions of the departments 
noted above were such as would enable them to smoothly 
switch their efforts from non-governmental activities to the 
work of a regular government when it came into existence. 
Major General A. C. Chatterjec’s Recount of the shape of the 
remodelled organisation with its 13 departments, the grades 
of its employees—their pay and other amenities, etc.*® will 
give the reader a glimpse of the complete organisation which 
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seemed to spring from the earth, as it were, in a matter of 
days : 

“With the re-organisation of the League, all the members 
of the Headquarters were graded from “A” to “N” and their 
pocket money was fixed accordingly, the lowest being “A”. 
The grades were so fixed that they more or less corresponded 
to the ranks of the INA. The members were divided into two 
categories : (a) for local service in the station, (b) for general 
service. These members were liable to be sent wherever 
required. The scales of the ‘local service’ members were lower 
than those of volunteers for ‘general service’. To carry this 
out, it took some time and it was not complete till about the 
beginning of September. The secretary of a department received 
250 dollars a month while an assistant secretary received 170 
dollars per mensem. All members, when employed outstation, 
were entitled to free accommodation, food and clothing, 
according to a sanctioned scale. The scale of food was the 
same as the INA ration. When in a station, they were not 
allowed free food. For clothing, each member received three 
suits of khaki, of which he had to pay for one only. Previously, 
he had to pay half the cost of the three suits. When members 
were ordered to proceed to Burma or Siam, they received a 
full supply of kit—mosquito net, bedsheet, ankle-boots, 
socks, headgear, tennis shoes, water bottle, etc.’’" 

All these details are mentioned here to show the speed with 
which these changes were conceived, planned in detail and 
implemented through a circular issued by the League Head¬ 
quarters on 13 June, barely a week after Netaji finished his 
introductory meetings and reviews of the army. The two 
bigger apd far more complex undertpjpngs, namely the reorgani¬ 
sation and expansion of the army and preparations for the 
establishment of the Provisional Government of Free India 
needed prolonged work and, as such, went on over a longer 
period along with his campaign to rouse the people in support 
of his Government and army. 
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The campaign began with a mass rally of the people of 
Singapore on 9 July. This was followed by a tour which 
took Netaji to Thailand, Indo-China, Burma and to all parts 
of Malaya in an effort to mobilise public opinion, establish 
new branches of the Indian Independence League, strengthen 
the existing ones, open new recruitment centres for the army, 
arrange for the training of the men, inspire civilians to join 
the army, collect funds, enroll voluntary workers, pick up 
talented people for the Provisional Government and concurrent¬ 
ly think of the reorganisation of the Army and planning the 
set up of his Government. 

At the meeting in Singapore, he spoke for two hours, a 
large part of it under torrential rains in the midst of which 
sixty thousand people kept on cheering him as he proceeded 
to explain his plans and urged his listeners to take part in his 
programme of total mobilisation for a total war. He asked 
for unprecedented sacrifices of wealth and the lives of men as 
well as women. Here he gave the call for the formation of 
a regiment of women to fight the enemy with arms. India, 
he said, was crying for a second front to be opened against 
the enemy from outside. He promised the people that he 
would open this second front in the war of Indian independence. 
He also expressed his resolve to set up a Provisional Govern¬ 
ment of Free India under whose banner three million Indians 
of East Asia would fight the enemy. 

When Netaji opened his fund-raising campaign it presented 
a spectacle the like of which the people of the world had 
never seen anywhere. The call was : Karo sab nichhabar bano 
sab fakir. Sacrifice your all and be penniless mendicants for the 
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sake of the country. It opened the flood-gates of donations. 
Beggars gave their life’s savings, multimillionaire businessmen 
donated their entire wealth and themselves enrolled as volunteers 
for the cause. There were numerous instances of extraordinary 
nobility of the heart in the matter of sacrifice for the country 
which Major-General Mohammad Zaman Kisni has mentioned in 
his reminiscences.* Another donor, Mohammad Habib, had 
donated to the Provisional Government of Free India his big 
money-lending business with assets worth more than one crore 
of rupees. According to S.A. Ayer, Netaji collected from Burma 
alone the sum of rupees twenty-five crores.^ 

Netaji had secured beforehand General Tojo’s authorisation 
to collect funds from Indians in countries occupied by Japan. 
This work had been made easy by Pritam Singh who had made 
this an important point in the Memorandum which he signed 
jointly with Col. Tamura before the war began. 

The fund-raising drive went alongside Netaji’s main 
campaign for recruitment of men to the Azad Hind FauJ. This 
latter effort was itself in the nature of a mighty explosion of 
energy. Interpreter Kunizuka who was Netaji’s liaison man for 
communication with the Hikari Kikan had to stay with him 
often during the tour. He has narrated in his book on Netaji, 
his experience of one day, as some indication of what he went 
through : 

“I was overwhelmed by his passionate patriotism, not be¬ 
cause of my young age. He was almost a divine being rather than 
an ordinary politician. Of the twenty-four hours of a day, he 
did not have even a minute for himself. Except for a few hours* 
sleep he devoted every minute and every second for the 
independence of India. 

“Often I got the chance of travelling together with Bose. 
Once I accompanied him when he visited various places between 
Singapore and Penang in a plane presented by the Japanese 
Army, inspecting the activities of the Indian National Army 
and the Indian Independence League. For this particular trip, 
the aircraft was used Just like a taxi with short hops, and I 
found it very tiring. If this air travel is compared to a frying 
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pan, then getting down meant landing into the fire. It was so 
because the schedule was very tight everywhere. In drawing up 
the schedule, none paid any consideration to the fact that we 
also needed rest. In each place, a visit had been paid to the local 
Japanese military command and Japanese military admini¬ 
stration, where friendly discussions touching upon the problem 
involving the local Indians were held. From there, a flying visit 
in a car to the local INA camp where, after a regular military 
review, discussions with the officers took place. In the mean¬ 
time, the telephone would ring several times informing us that 
the Japanese military commander was waiting at tne luncheon 
table. On reaching there, again, a table speech. 

“By the time the luncheon was over, it would be past three 
p.m. From there straight to the central plaza of the town to 
address the meeting of the local Indians, arranged by the local 
branch of the IIL. Under a blazing tropical sun, Bose would 
deliver his fiery speech urging the men to join the INA, to make 
donations and to give whatever arms they had. After the 
speech, auction of his garlands would be held, each garland 
fetching such a fabulous price as ten or twenty thousand 
dollars. This money was earmarked as the fund of the 
Provisional Government. Besides, people also vied with one 
another to hand over donations to Netaji personally. 

“Indeed, he was a leader bom of the masses and living 
among the masses. From this meeting, again, to the local 
office of the IIL, discussions with the local leaders and solving 
innumerable problems needing settlement with the local Japanese 
authorities. By the time this was over, it would be time for 
dinner with the military administrators, accompanied by table 
speech and discussions as usual. From there, to the local radio 
station for a special broadcast. It would be past midnight when 
he would return from there. But here again, those who could 
not meet him during the daytime would be waiting for their 
beloved leader. By the time Bose could finally retire it would 
be around 3 a.m. 

“After a few days of such tight schedule I found that I could 
bear it no more. Moreover, I found that my digestive system 
stopped functioning. But to my great surprise, I found Bose 
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full of energy, and becoming more and more enthusiastic and 
active with the passing of the days. As days passed by, it 
became rather impossible to adhere to the schedule. And it 
was my duty to see that everything went as per schedule. 
Otherwise the luncheon with the Japanese Commander would 
be delayed by an hour or more. Everytime I tried to caution 
him, he showed his despair. But it was for his sake that I had 
to take up the unpleasant duty. 

“In a village named Tanjong Ranputan, about twenty miles 
from Ipoh in Central Malaya, there was a training centre for 
persons volunteering to join the INA. In his travel schedule, 
Nctaji had indicated special interest in this place. It was at about 
7.30 p.m. we reached this village. A dinner party had been arrang¬ 
ed by the authorities of the Ipoh military administration in his 
honour at 8,30 p.m. that very night. I was very much perturbed 
as the trip to Ipoh from this village normally took about an 
hour. Just at that time one training course had ended, and a new 
batch was due to arrive for training after about a week. There 
were only about twenty lower-ranking officers in the camp at 
that time. After shaking hands with each one of them Bose said 
to me, *Lt. Kunizuka, 1 went to talk to these people leisurely as 
they are playing the vital role of turning the volunteers into 
patriotic soldiers.’ 

“At 8.15 p.m. 1 could not check myself and reminded him 
of our engagement at Ipoh. He just nodded and continued 
talking. I reminded him again at 8.30. With a resigned look 
he stopped, and we rushed to Ipoh at breakneck speed. It was 
around 1.30 a.m. when I returned to the place where we were 
stopping. As soon as I changed and went to bed, there was a 
knock at the door. As I opened I saw the orderly of Bose 
standing there. He informed me that Bose wanted to see me 
immediately. As I went to see him, he said that he had origi¬ 
nally planned to talk for about one hour and half in the camp. 
But he could talk only for about an hour. So he wanted to talk 
for the remaining thirty minutes. Therefore, he wanted me to 
make the necessary arrangements. 

.“I was in despair when I heard this. I told him that it would 
take at least two hours to go there and come back, and that we 
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'were supposed to leave for Penang at 7.30 in the morning. 
Moreover, in Penang also, we had an equally busy schedule 
which could not be changed under any situation. Bose said that 
in that case it would be better for the sake of our mission, to 
get up two hours earlier, at 4 a.m. instead of at 6. But it was 
already 2 a.m. I returned to my room and started ringing up 
the local military headquarters making necessary arrangements 
for this trip. Exactly at 4 a.m. we started again for the camp. 
Bose was a very amiable and accommodating person, but once 
it involved the honour and prestige of India, he acted firmly, 
without yielding ground. This happened a number of times, 
involving even the Japanese Army.”^ 

This was part of Netaji’s campaign for solidarity among the 
Indians in South-East Asia with the final struggle with the 
British power in view. About two million Indians, mostly 
businessmen, lived in Bangkok, Saigon, Penang, Kualalumpore, 
Singapore and a number of towns in the region. 

Netaji’s programme was interrupted towards the end of 
July when he went to Rangoon on an invitation to attend the 
ceremony of the inauguration of Burma’s independence. In 
less than a month which Netaji had spent in Singapore, he had 
become keenly aware of the gradual change in the thinking of 
the countries around Singapore, which was coming as a result 
of Japan’s successive defeats in the naval war of the Pacific. It 
affected the minds of the people in Indo-China, Indonesia, 
Philippines, Thailand and finally Burma. Some of these countries 
which had so far collaborated with Japan, either willingly or 
against their will, now became restive in apprehension of an 
Allied victory at the end. As a result, there was a desire to 
loosen their ties with Japan, as much as possible, without creat¬ 
ing a crisis. Neutral Thailand had been obliged to let the 
Japanese expeditionary force pass through her territory but had 
been able to maintain an appearance of neutrality. Now, her 
Prime Minister Luang Pibulsongram was wary of fraternising 
with Netaji who was Japan’s ally when he started on 20 July 
from Singapore for Rangoon, via Bangkok. The Thai Prime 
Minister absented himself from the capital when Netaji was 
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due to r^ch Bangkok. But Thailand had an important place 
in Netaji’s future actions, at least in the matter of passage of 
troops, to the Indo-Burmese frontier, purchase of supplies and,, 
perhaps, arms and ammunition as well. While leaving Bangkok 
for Rangoon he, therefore, made an advance appointment to* 
meet Pibulsohgram while on his way back to Singapore from 
Rangoon. 

Netaji reached Rangoon on 29 July in the midst of prepara¬ 
tions for the festive inauguration of Burma’s independence on 
I August. Burma’s freedom would not have come so soon if 
the war situation had remained in Japan’s favour. Japan’s 
behaviour towards Burma had been true to pattern. Before 
the war, Japan had deputed the Minani Kikan to deal with 
Burmese leaders in the same manner as the F-Kikan had done 
in its relations with the Indian Independence League. Besides, 
Japan helped in the training of the Burma Independence Army 
under the leadership of Aung San. Before the war, the leader 
of the Minani Kikan, Colonol Suzuki, had signed an agreement 
with Aung San promising Burma independence after the British 
forces left. In pursuance of the terms of the agreement, the 
Burma Independence Army played a very important part to 
help in the swift advance of the Japanese forces through Burma. 
After British evacuation, however, the Japanese 15th Army 
established its headquarters in Rangoon and unceremoniously 
repudiated the agreement about Burma’s independence.^ 

Now that the tide of the war had turned against Japan, and’ 
since it was known that the Allies had begun preparations on 
a grand scale to recover Burma, Tokyo felt the need to appease 
the Burmese people, in order that they might help in the 
country’s defence against an Allied invasion. On 1 August, 1943,. 
the Japanese and Burmese leaders jointly staged the show of 
the transfer of power to Burmese hands. But the substance of' 
this Independence always remained in doubt as Dr. Ba Maw 
has recalled in his reminiscences. While the Government in 
Tokyo ordered the transfer of power, the militarists on the spot 
sought to negate it, and some of them actually warned Ba Maw 
not to take this independence too seriously. Ba Maw complained 
about this to Tojo personally. In reply* Tojo only laughed 
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aloud but did not say anything to discipline the fist-shaking 
rowdy elements in the army whom Shigemitsu has called the 
young officers.^ 

India’s interest did not require that Netaji should notice 
these ironies of the situation. As a guest of honour at the 
deremony, he praised Japan handsomely in his speech and 
made two important points which were meant for the attention 
of the Burmese people as well as the one million Indians resid¬ 
ing in Burma : “The independence of Burma in this momentous 
crisis,” he said, “has a two-fold significance for us. It shows, 
in the first place, what a nation can achieve if it knows how to 
seize an opportunity which history has offered. Secondly, just 
as the conquest of India supplied the British with a jumping off 
ground for their attack on Burma in the nineteenth century, 
similarly, the emancipation of Burma has supplied the Indian 
Independence movement in East Asia with a springboard for its 
attack on Britain’s Army of occupation in India during the 
twentieth century....”® 

Dr. Ba Maw became the head of state in independent Burma 
which then declared war on Britain and the U.S.A. Netaji 
needed the Burmese Government’s help in providing bases of 
military operation against the occupying force in India. He 
was also in need of a seat for his Provisional Government of 
Free India then under contemplation in Rangoon so as to be 
close to his military target. At the end of the Independence 
Day celebration of the Burmese people, Netaji spoke to Ba 
Maw about his need for having the seat of his Government in 
Rangoon. Japanese historians have written that Ba Maw 
showed unwillingness to oblige for two reasons : Firstly, there 
was a feeling of animosity among the Burmese towards the 
Indians, because the latter were occupying a predominant 
position in Burma in every sphere. The second reason was that 
the Azad Hind movement which was being backed by affluent 
Indians in South-East Asia, would soon be seen to influence 
the economy of Burma greatly while the lowl population would 
look on helplessly. Of course, this permission was eventually 
granted; but a statement occurs in Ba Maw’s memoirs Break¬ 
through in Burma which seems to indicate that he never showed 
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any unwillingness to oblige. He says : “Within a month of his 
return to Singapore, he requested me for permission to shift his 
headquarters to Burma. He had no need to tell me that he must 
operate from a base as close as possible to India. I openly 
welcomed him; and so on January 6, 1944 and the days follow¬ 
ing, Netaji Bose and his army arrived in Burma and remained 
there till the final defeat of the Japanese in 1945.”'^ 

Whatever the truth may be, it remains beyond question that 
in accepting the above proposal, the Government of Burma 
rendered a signal service to Netaji’s mission in East Asia. Fred 
Saito has said that this concession was obtained by Netaji after 
months of negotiations, with Japanese support, and after giving 
the Burmese Government the assurance that the Provisional 
Government of Free India or its army would never interfere in 
the internal affairs of Burma.® 

Before attending the Independence Day celebration Netaji 
did one thing which was more important to him than attending 
these festivities. By that time, the Japanese Imperial General 
Headquarters had constituted the Burma Area Army for the 
defence of Burma to meet the impending Allied offensive, 
General Masakazu Kawabe was designated Commander-in- 
Chief of the Burma Area Army. Since he was to be closely 
involved in the Japanese offensive project then under study, 
Netaji thought it necessary to develop a close acquaintance 
with him personally. He did it so well during his short stay 
in Rangoon that Kawabe gave him, in confidence, some idea 
of what Tokyo’s thoughts were about the projected offensive 
and its ideas about how the INA should participate in it. The 
points which Netaji emphasised during his discussion with 
Kawabe were : (1) The INA should be given charge of one 
section of the front; (2) Since the war was going to be protracted 
affair, a fighting cadre of his army should be built up through 
the war, (3) Considering that the tide of the war was turning 
against the Axis Powers, inimsdiate action was needed to 
prevent the growth of collaborationist m^ntility among the 
people in India.^ 

From Rangoon, Netaji went to Bangkok again, on 4 
August, to meet the Thai Prime Minister and this time 
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succeeded in securing his tacit consent to the passing of his- 
troops to Burma through Thailand a few months later. Then 
on 9 August, he flew to Saigon and besides meeting the 
Japanese Ambassador there, had talks with high Japanese 
Army officers who were active in straightening out problems^ 
regarding the movement of troops to Burma. Saigon stood 
between Tokyo and Singapore as the halting station for 
reinforcement of troops to Singapore. The talks which he had 
with the army officers as also the sight of the busy movement 
of soldiers and war equipment in the city, gave him the 
reassuring feeling that an offensive against India was really 
under preparation. Actually, the Imperial General Head-^ 
quarters had, just at that point of time, issued orders to the 
Southern Command to prepare for an all-out offensive against 
India. This was the information which Netaji must have 
been eager to get confirmed and considering the close relations 
which he had developed with the military hierarchy, it might 
not have been unknown to him. In that case, he must have 
been eager to know the meaning of “all-out offensive” and 
to gauge the extent of the hesitancy in high circles which 
continued to bedevil the plan until the green signal was finally 
given at the end of another five months. 

Netaji returned to Singapore on 14 August and spoke at 
a giant rally of Indians on the occasion of the anniversary of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest the previous year after the beginning 
of the “Quit India” movement. Meanwhile, the work of 
reorganisation of the army had progressed well in his absence 
and on 25 August, Netaji took command of the army which 
was now renamed Azad Hind Fauj or the Army of Free India. 
In a Special Order of the Day issued on the day he said : “In 
the interest of the Indian Independence Movement and of the 
Azad Hind Fauj, I have taken over the direct command of our 
army from this day.”^° 

Major General A.C. Cbatterjee has stated that after 
consulting some of his colleagues, Netaji decided that it was 
not necessary for the Supreme Commander to have a military 
rank.“ Hence, for the men of the Fauj he remained simply 
Netaji. The Military Bureau of the Indian Independence^ 
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League which Rash Behari Bose had created after the dismissal 
of Mohan Singh to deal with all matters relating to the 
Army, was now created to work directly under the Supreme 
Commander. Lt. Col. (later Major General) J.K. Bhonsale 
became the first Chief of Staff of the Azad Hind Fauj. The 
men of the army took their oath of loyalty to Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose. 

When the INA was reorganised by Rash Behari Bose after 
Mohan Singh’s departure, it was found that its membership 
had dwindled from 16,000 to 8,000 only. Many had left the 
INA and a large number from among them rejoined it after 
Netaji’s arrival. Besides enrolling them, Netaji threw the army 
open to civilian trainees for whom training centres were set up 
in different parts of South-East Asia. Soon the number of the 
men rose to 30,000. Under a tacit agreement with the 
Japanese Prime Minister, Netaji raised the maximum strength 
of the Azad Hind Fauj to three divisions, each with a 
strength of about ten thousand men. Besides, he arranged 
for the recruitment of 20,000 more who were to be put on 
training simultaneously as volunteers, for absorption at a 
later date.*^ A large number of volunteers could have been 
enrolled if the original number of enrolled volunteers had been 
available. But the Japanese had removed a large number from 
among them to distant places all over South East-Asia to help 
them in such work as construction of air fields, roads, bridges, 
barracks, etc. On Netaji’s demand to bring these men back, 
the Kikan pleaded shortage of shipping and argued that the 
work in those places also amounted to valuable service for the 
common cause. 

Netaji’s plan for preparation included the project of a 
women’s regiment to be part of the Azad Hind Fauj. The 
idea of a women’s unit being part of the regular combatant 
forces had been launched hy Netaji at his public meeting in 
Singapore on 9 July where he gave his call for total 
mobilisation. He had said: “I expect at least three hundred 
thousand soldiers and thirty million dollars. I also want a 
unit of brave women to form a death-defying regiment, who 
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^vill wield the sword as the brave Rani of Jhansi wielded in 
India’s First War of Independence in 1857.” 

Young Indian women of South-East Asia who were witness 
to the menfolk giving all they possessed and enrolling them¬ 
selves for the Azad Hind Fauj, felt it was an opportunity 
thrown open to them to do or die for the freedom of India. 
At first, a few among them, under the leadership of a 
young practising lady doctor of Singapore named Lakshmi 
Swaminathan came forward to volunteer, and under their 
initiative, enrolment of volunteers in Singapore progressed 
quite rapidly. 

In September, for the first time, the recruits, still wearing 
saris, presented a guard of honour to Netaji with rifles in their 
hands. Netaji wanted them to be in uniform, and all necessary 
requisites for this, as also arrangements for training the 
volunteers, were provided for. Gradually, the number of 
recruits rose to 500 in Singapore to which were added about 
300 more from other areas in the region. 

At last, on 22 October, 1943, a day after the Provisional 
Government of Free India came into existence, Netaji opened 
a regular training camp with barracks near the local office of 
the Indian Independence League. Addressing the women of 
the regiment on the occasion, Netaji said: 

“Is there anyone here or elsewhere who thinks that it is an 
unwomanly act to shoulder a rifle? I would ask her to turn 
to the pages of our history. What had our brave women done 
in the past? What did the brave Rani of Jhansi do in the 
Revolution of 1857, India’s First War of Independence? 
Therefore, in the last and final war of independence we want 
not one Rani of Jhansi, but thousands and thousands of Ranis 
of Jhansi. It is not the number of rifles you may carry or the 
number of shots you may fire which is important. Equally 
important is the moral effect of your brave example.”*^ 

Herein lay a hint of the role which Netaji visualised for 
the Ranis. Few actually understood it when the project was 
launched. The Japanese shook their heads in disbelief; they 
also feared laxity in the army’s discipline because of the 
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presence of women. Others described the regiment as having 
been devised for propaganda effect. All these thoughts were 
voiced at a time when few knew what Netaji’s ideas were. 
Now having known the daring nature of his thoughts and also 
his power of visualising situations that would arise in future, 
we have some idea of what he had in mind when he organised 
the Rani of Jhansi Regiment. In time of success, he had 
hinted, if he were to enter India in force, at the vanguard of 
his army entering cities like Calcutta wouM be the soldiers of 
the women’s regiment. What would happen in time of re¬ 
verses was seen later after the Azad Hind Fauj and the Japanese 
army had been obliged to retreat from Imphal. In the days of 
the early weeks of 1945, when Netaji went to the front with a 
plan to take a last determined stand against the advancing 
British mechanised forces, he had with him, along with other 
soldiers, a select band of 80 women of the Rani’s Regiment. 
Among them were the girls of his suicide squads. Had Netaji’s 
plan to perish to a man near Mount Popa not been opposed 
by all his army commanders, in that final encounter, the girls 
too would have fallen one by one under the eyes of the Indian 
soldiers of the British Indian Army. That sight would have 
shaken the British officers commanding the sepoys to their 
bones, and a widespread mutiny would have come long before 
it threatened British power in India in the year 1946. 

The girls were from the best Indian families in South-East 
Asia. Those who had joined the suicide squad of the army 
had a steady mind and complete fearlessness in facing death. 
They were told that they must never allow themselves to be 
captured alive, and that if they were actually captured, they 
would be subjected to cruel torture and ultimately killed. 
Would they be able to stand it? Yes, they were prepared, 
they said. For what other reasons had they left their homes 
to choose this life?*^ 

Some of the women were given training in nursing in the 
Azad Hind Fauj hospitals. The earnestness with which these 
women learnt and did their work in the hospitals later during 
the war, was sometimes beyond all praise. Shah Nawaz Khan 
has written about the inspired service rendered by a sixteen- 
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year-old Bengali girl in one of the army hospitals. When Netaji 
came to Inspect the hospital, the patients told him what the 
young girl had been doing. “Our mothers or sisters at 
home,” the men said, “could not have looked after us with 
greater care.” Yet this Rani—the members of the brigade 
were called Ranis by the men—was looking after 85 dysentry 
patients, washing all their clothes, sponging their bodies besides 
doing all other chores. She remembered all the details of the 
case history of each individual patient. The men spoke about 
her services with such ardour that it brought tears to Netaji’s 
eyes. He promoted Bela Dutta from the rank of Naik to 
Havildar. This was all that the Provisional Government of 
Free India could do to show its appreciation in the midst of 
the battle for India’s freedom.’^ 
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In August 1943, Netaji was anxiously waiting for the day 
when the Japanese Government would give the marching 
orders to its troops. After what he had seen at Saigon, the 
first sign that things had started moving appeared on 26 August, 
when two Japanese officer’s visited him to brief him on the 
outcome of a meeting at the Imperial General Headquarters. 
It had been decided at the meeting to prepare for an operation 
across the Indian border in the Imphal region of Manipur. 
The 15th Army led by Lieutenant General Kenya Mutaguchi 
had been instructed by the IGHQ to carry out the operation 
in close cooperation with the Azad Hind Fauj. This was good 
news for Netaji though the nature of the cooperation conceived 
at a high level later appeared very disappointing. 

The bearer of the message was Major General Todai 
Kunomura, Chief of Staff of the 15th Army. Accompanying him 
was an officer with whose name Netaji was already acquainted. 
He was Major Iwaichi Fujiwara to whose initiative in 1941 
the first INA owed its existence. Netaji greeted Fujiwara 
with a special warmth of feeling and expressed his gratitude 
for what the Major had done for Indian independence. Much 
later, Fujiwara made a touching reference in his memoirs to 
the effect which his meeting with Netaji produced on his mind. 
Netaji was glad to learn from Fujiwara that he had been 
reassigned to Burma as a staff officer for Liaison work during 
the projected operation on the Indian frontier.* 

The message which Major General Kunomura brought to 
Netaji contained neither the details of the IGHQ*s plan of 
operation with the INA nor any indication as to when practical 
steps would be taken in accordance with the directive. Actually» 
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Netaji was beginning to feel greatly concerned at the slow pace 
at which things were moving. Till then he had not received 
even the official clearance for his proposal to establish the 
Provisional Government of Free India. On the other hand, 
the war situation in the Pacific was becoming more and more 
gloomy for Japan. The American Navy had begun its offen¬ 
sive on the Solomon Islands which was ultimately to end 
disastrously for Japan. In the second week of September, 
Italy surrendered to the Allies. While Netaji was eager to 
see the preparations for the offensive against India expedited, 
he was anxious that the deteriorating war situation might not 
compel the Japanese High Command to rescind their order 
for the offensive. The Japanese Foreign Ministry’s publication 
summed up Netaji’s thoughts in the following manner: 

“How did Bose interpret the debacle of Guadalcanal in 
the Solomon Islands which exposed the limitations of the 
Japanese Army, and the crack in the Axis camp created by 
the surrender of Italy? Did he rush through his plan recklessly 
by overlooking these vital developments? No, it was those 
developments which, on the contrary, forced Bose to hurry 
with his plan. He placed all his reliance on the sincerity and 
resolution of Japan, and thought of launching his plan of 
penetrating into India as quickly as possible by mobilising 
all the available strength, before the development of any 
situation which might force the Southern Command to review 
its assessment of strategic invincibility. This motive of Bose 
can be seen in all the subsequent developments. ^ 

Netaji’s actions during these days, to preclude the possibi¬ 
lity of a reconsideration of Japan’s objective, was to redouble 
the force of his speeches, reiterating India’s determination to 
fight the enemy. At one large public meeting in Singapore 
in the month of September 1943, he declared towards the end 
of the speech that the Azad Hind Fauj would stand on the 
soil of India before the end of the year. The audience nearly 
went into hysterics when they heard Netaji pronounce these 
words. But that announcement unnerved Japan s own public 
relations men because they knew that the Japanese Army was 
far from being sanguine about an offensive materialising so 
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soon. At the end of the meeting they asked Netaji’s public 
relations men to omit the last sentence in the authorised version 
of Netaji’s speech and wanted to censor the report of the 
meeting which was to be broadcast over the Azad Hind Radio. 
But Netaji’s intention in making the announcement was to 
bind Japan inextricably to the decision for the offensive which 
should also take place as early as possible. 

He, therefore, was in no mood to omit the extravagant 
announcement from the news. The Japanese were informed 
that the news could not be censored because Nctaji himself 
would make the same announcement in a broadcast. This he 
did, though he noticed that the Japanese version of the speech 
omitted mention of the IN A troops being on Indian soil before 
the end of the year.^ 

It was a bizarre development, and the next day, representa¬ 
tives of Japanese newspapers in particular questioned him 
about his plans to make it possible for his army to be on 
Indian soil so soon. They were surprised when Netaji admitted 
in a light-hearted manner that he actually had no plans. As 
regards the announcement, he had made it on the spur of the 
moment, in response to the enthusiasm of the people and 
out of a desire to say something dramatic of the end of the 
speech. 

This was very unlike a man of Netaji’s nature, and the 
incident later found a place in books by historians, with none 
of the writers imagining that Netaji’s announcement had not 
been made on the spur of the moment merely to evoke cheers 
from the crowd. S.A. Ayer’s book Unto Him A Witness 
discloses that Netaji had gone to the meeting with a resolve 
to make that announcement. He had mentioned it to Ayer 
while driving to the place of the meeting. Ayer, who was to 
become Netaji’s Minister of Propaganda soon afterwards, was 
shocked and entreated Netaji repeatedly not to make an 
announcement of that nature. But he could not shake Netaji’s 
resolve.-* The flimsy excuse which he later gave to newspaper 
men for his utterance was sure to harm his reputation as a 
responsible person. But he did not care when his project of 
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an armed confrontation with the enemy was itself in jeopardy. 
His sensational announcement followed by still more fiery 
speeches were his antidote for possible vacillation in Tokyo. 
Little wonder that the moderates there attributed the fatherhood 
of the Imphal offensive project to Netaji. The moderates 
themselves had refrained from giving expression to their views 
for fear of the extremist young officers in the army, because 
whoever spoke of peace or fear of defeat in the war was suspect. 
The actions and movements of even the Foreign Minister was 
under surveillance, Shigemitsu has written in his memoirs.^ 

But whatever Netaji might do to urge quick decisions, it 
was not easy to make the military take action without loss of 
time. The sequence of slow-motion decisions which delayed 
actions for a full year after the formulation of the Imphal 
operation project in February 1943, will be shown in a later 
part of the story. In October, 1943, the Liaison Conference 
between the Supreme Military Headquarters and the Cabinet 
Ministers found time to make their pronouncement on Netaji’s 
plan to establish the Provisional Government of Free India. A 
decision by the Liaison Conference on 9 October said: 

“In case Subhas Chandra Bose will organise the Provisional 
Government of India, the Imperial Government of Japan 
will disclose the intention to recognise it for the purpose of 
strengthening the activities towards India particularly for the 
aggressive propaganda. In connection with the above disclosure, 
formal international relationship of course should not be 
commenced. Recognition by the third party country should 
not be jeopardised.”® 

This meant that recognition of the Provisional Government 
by other countries would be welcome but Japan herself would 
not exchange diplomatic envoys with this Government. The 
decision, therefore, left a major point of dispute between the 
two parties unresolved. As soon as Netaji came to know the 
decision of the Liaison Conference, he sent out invitations to 
Indians in all the East Asian countries to assemble at Singapore 
on 21 October. About one thousand delegates attended this 
representative Conference to lay the foundation of the Provisio* 
nal Government of Free In^a. The Japanese Government 
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publication emphasises that the idea of the Provisional Govern* 
ment was Netaji’s own, from the stage of its conception down 
to its actual establishment.^ Major-General A.C. Chatterjee 
lists the reasons justifying this action: A Provisional Govern¬ 
ment was an absolute necessity as an organ through which the 
revolutionary organisation could secure manpower, money 
and'material and also create a feeling of solidarity among the 
revolutionary forces. It also provided one central authority 
for coordinating the forces of the revolutionaries. This was 
one thing which was lacking in India’s First War of Indepen¬ 
dence in 1857. Besides, through alliance with other governments 
it could secure special assistance from friendly countries. 
Again, it was only a Provisional Government which could help 
its armed forces and their leaders to withdraw into friendly 
countries in case of reverses on the battlefield. In India’s 
case, after the success of its mission, the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment would hand over power to a duly constituted permanent 
Government of India.® 

On 21 October, before the conference of delegates, the 
General Secretary of the Indian Independence League, A.C. 
Chatterjee, read out a brief report of the work done by the 
League in the past. Then, on Netaji’s proposal, the gathering 
unanimously approved the establishment of a Provisional 
Government of Free India and elected him as its Chief 
Executive. Netaji then read out a statement and also named 
the members of his Cabinet. The statement read: 

“As a student of history and in particular, of revolutions 
in different parts of the world, during 22 years of my public 
life, I always felt that what India was lacking in her light for 
freedom were two things—a National Army and a National 
Government to lead that army to battle. In the course of the 
present war, thanks to the brilliant victories achieved by the 
armed forces of Nippon it became possible for Indians in East 
Asia to organise the Indian Independence League and the 
Indian National Army. 

“The creation of a National Army gave reality and 
seriousness to the whole independence movement in East Asia. 
If this army had not been organised, the Independence League 
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in East Asia would have been a mere propaganda organ. With 
the creation of the National Army it became possible, as well as 
necessary, to set up a Provisional Government of Azad Hind 
(Free India). The Government is born out of the Indepen¬ 
dence League for the purpose of launching and directing the 
final struggle for India’s freedom. 

“In setting up this Provisional Government we are, on the 
one hand, meeting the exigencies of the Indian situation and 
on the other, following in the footsteps of history. In recent 
times, the Irish people set up their Provisional Government 
in 1916. The Czechs did the same during the last World War, 
And after the last World War, the Turks, under the leadership 
of Mustafa Kemal, set up their Provisional Gove mment in 
Anatolia. 

“In our case, the Provisional Government of Azad Hind 
will not be like a normal peace-time government. Its functions 
and its composition will be of a unique kind. It will be a 
fighting organisation, the main object of which will be to 
launch and to conduct the last war against the British and 
their allies in India. Consequently, only such departments 
will be run by the Government as will be necessary for the 
launching and the prosecution of the struggle for liberty. 

“The Cabinet will consist of a certain number who will 
represent the civil departments of the Government—while there 
will be others representing the armed forces of the Government. 
Since the purpose of the Government is to fight for indepen¬ 
dence, the armed forces have been given a large representation 
on the Cabinet. 

“Besides the ordinary Ministers ot the Cabinet, provision 
has been made for a number of advisers to the Cabinet. In 
this manner, the Provisional Government will maintain close 
connection with the entire Indian community in East Asia 
and mobilise all their resources for the coming struggle. When 
the Provisional Government is transferred to Indian soil, it 
will assume the functions of a normal Government operating 
in its own territory. Many new departments will then be 
started. 

“With the formation of the Provisional Government of 
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Azad Hind, the Indian Independence movement has obtained 
all the pre-condiiions of success. It remains now to start the 
final struggle for freedom. This will begin when the Indian 
National Army crosses the frontier of India and commences 
its historic march to Delhi. The march will end only when 
the Anglo-Americans are expelled from India and the Indian 
National Flag is hoisted over the Viceroy’s House in New 
Delhi.”’ 

After the names of the Cabinet members'® had been 
announced, Netaji read out, on behalf of the Azad Hind 
Government, its Proclamation of Independence which recounted 
briefly the various stages of India’s struggle against domination 
by foreignpowers. It declared that the Government claimed the 
allegiance of every Indian, all of whom were to be treated as 
equals, with equal rights in all respects. The proclamation 
ended with a stirring appeal: 

“In the name of God, in the name of bygone generations 
who have welded the Indian people into one nation and in 
the name of the dead heroes who have bequeathed to us a 
tradition of heroism and self-sacrifice, we call upon the 
Indian people to rally round our banner and to strike for 
India’s freedom. We call upon them to launch the final struggle 
against the British and all their allies in India and to prosecute 
that struggle with valour and perseverance and with full faith 
in final victory until the enemy is expelled from Indian soil 
and the Indian people are once again a free nation.”" 

Then began the ceremony of taking the Oath of Allegiance. 
It has become memorable for the emotionally charged atmos¬ 
phere in which it was held. Amidst cheers, Netaji rose to read 
out the Oath and began: “In the name of God I take this 
sacred Oath that to liberate India and 38 crores of my country¬ 
men, I, Subhas Chandra Bose, will continue the sacred war of 
freedom till the last breath of my life....” 

Then his voice failed. The audience saw him wipe his eyes 
with his handkerchief and struggle to overcome his emotion for 
minutes before he could resume in a steady voice: “I shall 
always remain a servant of India and look after the welfare 
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•of 38 crores of Indian brothers and sisters. This shall be for me 
«ny highest duty. Even after winning freedom I will always be 
jsrepared to shed the last drop of my blood for the preservation 
of India’s freedom.” 

Then, one by one, the other members of the Provisional 
•Government took the oath which for them read: ‘‘In the name 
of God, I take this holy oath that to liberate India and 38 
•crores of my countrymen I will be absolutely faithful to our 
leader Subhas Chandra Bose, and shall always be prepared to 
■sacrifice my life and all I have for the cause.” 

The first meeting of the Cabinet was held the same night. 
Official recognition for the Provisional Government came from 
nine countries during the next few days. Germany’s Foreign 
Minister Herr Von Ribbentrop was the first to send official 
felicitations in recognition of the Provisional Government. 
This message was followed by those from Croatia, China 
(Nanking), Manchukuo, Philippines, Burma, Italy, Japan and 
Siam. Eamon de Valera, President of the Irish Free State, 
sent his cordial felicitation to Netaji on the occasion. 

Two days later, on the night of 23-24 October, the Provisio¬ 
nal Government took its decision to declare war against 
Britain and the United States. At a midnight session of the 
full Cabinet, Netaji proposed that the Provisional Government 
•declare war against the two countries. Lt. Col. Loganathan 
who was a member of the Cabinet as a representative of the 
armed forces, proposed that the declaration leave America 
out of it. “After all”, he pleaded, ‘‘Britain had begged America 
to help her in this war, and as we have nothing in particular 
against America, why not try to retain America’s goodwill 
for us? Why range America also officially against ourselves?” 

Replying to the objection, Netaji said that there would be 
neither ethics nor expediency in avoiding mention of America. 
‘S.A. Ayer, summarising Netaji’s arguments, has written: “The 
presence of American forces on Indian soil was a reality, a 
grim reality too, because it meant that the task facing the 
INA on Indian soil had been made doubly difficult. The INA 
•was not concerned with any other issue except the expulsion 
o(f the British from India in the shortest possible time. 
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American forces in India were actively obstructing the march, 
of the Indian liberation forces towards their goal of freedom. 
And no nation on earth, whatever the circumstances, had a. 
right to fight against another nation which was merely strugg¬ 
ling to achieve its own liberty. In the alternative, America, 
ought to remember her own fight for independence against the 
very same British over a century ago. It would be immoral* 
and beneath the dignity of the Government of Free India to 
shirk the issue and to appear to curry favour with America.”*^ 

The day after the declaration of war, Netaji inspected a. 
march past of about thirty thousand men of the Azad Hind 
Fauj and delivered his first public speech after the establishment 
of the Provisional Government. Shah Nawaz Khan has 
described in his book how the announcement made here about 
the declaration of war against Britain and the USA, shook 
the entire gathering with a paroxysm of joyous excitement.’^ 

Greater East Asia Conference 

Soon afterwards, Netaji left for Tokyo to attend the Greater 
East Asia Conference which was to be held on 5 and 6 Novem¬ 
ber, 1943. The conference was a propaganda stunt by Japan 
to show to the world that she had no territorial ambitions of 
her own and that the East Asian countries were assembling 
at this conference to build a real free Asia of their own. 
Judging by results, the conference proved a flop from the 
point of view of its objective because it was hopelessly behind 
time and because its venue had been fixed unimaginatively in 
Tokyo, the Capital of the suspected imperialist power. It was 
attended by representatives of countries like China (Nanking), 
Manchukuo, Philippines, Thailand, Burma, etc; but none 
among them compared in calibre with Netaji who attended it 
as an “observer” because he declined to participate as a 
member of the proposed Greater East Asia Co-prosperity 
Sphere. Only a free India, be had reasoned, could decide on- 
whether she wanted to be a member of the Sphere.. 

The conference adopted a joint declaration highlighting 
its main theme of propaganda. Towards the end, Burma’s- 
head of state Dr. Ba Maw moved a resolution, extending “full. 
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sympathy and support to the Indian struggle for freedom,” 
which was passed unanimously. Netaji then took the floor 
and delivered a speech which easily became the most important 
event of the conference. He thanked the delegates for their 
goodwill towards India and emphasised the idealistic nature 
of the conference which he said was neither meant to divide 
the spoils of war among the participants nor to victimise one 
particular country, as was done in the peace conference after 
the First World War. He recalled how the League of Nations 
had started with great fanfare but had refused to do anything 
to mitigate the sufferings of enslaved India. Citing historical 
parallels, he mentioned the Congress of Vienna in 1815 after 
the downfall of the Napoleonic Empire, the Congress of Paris 
in 1855 after Crimean war, the Congress of Berlin in 1878 
after the Russo-Turkish war in the Balkans, the Versailles 
Conference in 1919 at the end of the First World War and 
the Washington Conference held in 1921 for ensuring 
the Anglo-American domination of the Pacific and the 
Far East. “Attempts to create a new world order,” he 
said, “have been made before elsewhere, but they have 
failed because of the selfishness, avarice and suspicion of those 
who played a leading role in the creation of a new order. It 
is, therefore, in the fitness of things and in conformity with 
historical precedents that world should again turn to the East 
for light. 

“We are wise for this experience and today we are convinced 
that the establishment or the creation of an international 
society of nations can be possible only if we begin by setting 
up what I may call regional federations, like the Greater East 
Asia Co-prosperity Sphere.” 

After voicing India’s determination to fight British imperia¬ 
lism to the bitter end at any cost, he added, “I pray to God 
that this joint declaration which this historic Assembly has 
unanimously adopted this afternoon be a Charter for the 
Nations of East Asia, and what is more, a Charter for the 
suppressed nations of the whole world.”*^ 

Even from this brief summary of the speech one can see 
that while praising the Greater East Asia Conference, Netaji 
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raised before the delegates new ideas of international order 
and justice which were so different from what Japan had been 
pursuing. The representatives of other countries would 
remember this and there were requests from many delegates 
to Netaji to visit their respective countries after the conference. 

After Netaji’s speech. Prime Minister Tojo rose to felicitate 
him, and in doing so took the false step of saying that after 
India became free, Netaji would be “all-in-all” there. Accord¬ 
ing to Shah Nawaz Khan, Netaji rose to correct him by saying 
that it was not for the Prime Minister of Japan or anyone 
else to say who would be all-in-all in free India. It was for the 
people of India to make that choice, and according to their 
wishes Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana Azad, Pandit Nehru and 
Sardar Patel remained India’s leaders.’^ 

Tojo nodded his assent, and as a token of his Government’s 
goodwill for the Provisional Government of Free India, he 
declared that as a first step, the Government of Japan had 
decided to return to India the Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
which were then under Japanese occupation. When Netaji 
discussed this subject in detail with the army and naval 
authorities in Tokyo, he saw that the most that he could expect 
was mainly a ceremonial transfer of the islands to the 
Provisional Government for propaganda purposes, and a 
certain degree of civilian administration by Indian personnel, 
while Japan’s right to the use of the island as a military outpost 
as also her actual authority over the territory remained intact. 
Netaji later visited the island on 29 December for the ceremonial 
transfer of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands which he now 
named Shaheed and Swaraj Islands. He appointed Lt. Col. A.D. 
Loganathan as the Chief Commissioner of the islands. But when 
the war situation worsened further for the Japanese, Netaji 
withdrew his staff from there. 

While in Tokyo, Netaji wanted to discuss and settle certain 
other outstanding questions with the Prime Minister and the 
Imperial General Headquarters of the Army. According to 
Hugh Toye, the British officer who had been entrusted with 
watching the activities of Netaji in the East, on 1 November, 
Tojo agreed in discussion with the Indian leader to hand over 
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to his Government the administration of the Indian evacuees*^ 
property in Burma, and promised to issue an order in favour 
of the Provisional Government’s authority over Indian territory 
which came under Japanese occupation.*® About its army, it 
was agreed, in principle, that in the Imphal campaign the INA 
would be treated by Japan as an allied army under overall 
operational command of the Japanese. The actual role which 
was to be assigned to the INA had remained a matter of serious- 
doubt for both Netaji and his men. It was decided that this 
would have to be determined by the Japanese C-in-C in Burma. 
As regards the size of the Provisional Government’s army, 
Sugiyama agreed that a second division of the INA should be 
formed, a third should be planned and cadets could be trained 
in Japan. Equipment would be supplied from those captured 
from the British. It was also agreed that expenses for the 
soldiers enrolled from among the POWs would be borne by 
Japan while the Provisional Government would be responsible 
for the upkeep of the civilians recruited by it.” The settlement 
of all these issues, during Netaji’s visit to Tokyo for the Greater 
East Asian Conference, was a great relief for him because he 
would otherwise have to deal with Tokyo through the inter- 
mediary of the normally obstructive young officers of the Hikari 
Kikan. 

The issues settled in this manner with the authorities^ 
in Tokyo indicated a very conspicuous success in Netaji’s 
negotiations with the Japanese Government. After this, he left 
Tokyo on 17 November, on a tour of East Asia which included, 
Nanking, Shanghai and Manila. After returning to Singapore, 
he went out after fifteen days to tour Indonesia, visiting 
Djakarta, Surabaya and other towns in Borneo and Sumatra. 
The object of these tours were collection of funds from Indians- 
and recruitment of people for the army as well as for the other 
services. Among these, his visit to Nanking stood on a different 
footing. The head of the Chinese Government at Nanking 
Wang Ching-Wei had invited Netaji to try to bring about a 
union between the two Chinas. From Nanking, Netaji made a 
number of broadcasts addressed to Chungking, around the third 
week of November 1943. Parhaps the broadcasts had the 
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potentiality of finding sympathetic listeners in Chiang Kai-shek’s 
China. At least from distant Washington, America’s Secretary 
of State, Cordel Hull sent a telegram on 29 November to 
President Roosevelt, who was then in Cairo, to report on these 
events in China. Hull wrote in his memoirs: “I cabled the 
President in Cairo on November 29, 1943 that our Embassy 
at Chungking had informed us that Japan was continuing to 
make peace offers to the Chinese Government, but without 
success.*® This was one week after Netaji had addressed his last 
broadcast to Chungking. 

The wisdom of Netaji’s action in this matter has been 
questioned by a notable Indian leader. Professor Hiren 
Mukherjee, a Communist Member of Parliament who published 
in 1976 an eulogistic study of Netaji under the title Bow of 
Burning Gold. In this book, Mr. Mukherjee criticises Netaji’s 
speeches appealing to Chiang Kai-shek to stop fighting Japan 
and the Nanking regime, without sufficient thought about where 
India’s interest lay. At that time, Japan had been reconciled to 
the idea of giving up her ambition to conquer China. Netaji 
was then preparing his armed forces for penetration into India 
in the Imphal region. Concurrently, General Stilwell of the 
USA was marshalling in the Northern Burma area several 
divisions of Chinese troops trained under US auspices in 
America’s first-ever venture to make Asians fight Asians. Besides, 
there were about ten more divisions of Chiang’s soldiers trying 
to meet the Stilwell forces in Upper Burma. Had Chungking 
listened to Netaji’s pleas that would have by itself neutralised 
the Chinese forces in the battles of 1944. 

During the Second World War Indian political leaders did 
little fact-finding or thinking before assuming for certain that 
Chiang Kai-shek could prove a valuable friend in furthering 
India’s interests, and that compared to him, the Wang regime 
at Nanking was the force of evil. Wang was a revolutionary 
colleague of Chiang who later went over to Nanking with a view 
to giving whatever protection he could to his people against the 
ruthless treatment of the conquering Japanese. A British 
historian of China has this to say about him: “It cannot be 
said that Wang Ching Wei was hated by the mass of the people 
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in occupied China. On the contrary, to a large extent, he and 
his followers were looked upon as benefactors who stood 
between the conquered population and the alien soldiery and 
were able in a hundred ways to make life more endurable for 
the fellow countrymen. In Wang’s favour too were his great 
personal amiability and sweetness of manner in contrast to the 
forbidding ruthlessness and aridity of Chiang Kai-shek.”*^ 

From Netaji’s point of view, a close understanding between 
India and Wang’s China could become a formidable barrier 
against Japan’s predatory career of conquests in the east. On 
the other hand, Chiang Kai-shek, enjoying the benefit of 
America’s formidable money power, was able to do very little 
to achieve his declared objective of containing Japan or helping 
India in any way. 

During Nctaji’s visits to Nanking and Shanghai, the 
obserx'ant old Wang Ching Wei expressed his wonder at his 
guest’s saintly life in which he did not care for even the 
common pleasures of life. Within a short time Wang had 
become a sincere friend of Netaji. Unfortunately, he died 
towards the end of the year 1944. People in India who had the 
opportunity to listen only to the views of western pub Heists, 
hardly ever knew that Wang was a far more patriotic Chinese 
than Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. Even so, according to S.A. 
Ayer, Netaji lost no opportunity to impress on the Japanese 
the absolute need to come to a settlement with Chiang.^® 

During Netaji’s preoccupation with his diverse projects in 
South-East Asia, one constant worry remaining with him was 
the thought of the great famine of 1943 which was ravaging 
Bengal, so close to his field of operation. In consultation with 
the Hikari Kikan, he formulated a plan to supply food to the 
afflicted people with the cooperation of the Japanese Army 
authorities. After these arrangements, he made a number of 
broadcasts meant for the attention of the British Government, 
offering to supply rice from Burma.^^ He did so evidently 
under the belief that the famine (which ultimately caused the 
death of three million people in Bengal) would evoke some 
humanitarian sentiments in the minds of the British rulers of 
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India so that they could make arrangements to accept the relief 
supply of rice from Burma as quickly as possible. His broadcasts 
proposed that the Government of India arrange to take delivery 
of the rice from the ports which were under Japanese occu¬ 
pation. The offers were ignored. 

These facts came to light when Netaji told Press reporters in 
Tokyo during his visit there in November, that his efforts in 
this matter had failed. When asked to explain his policy 
regarding supply of food to the famine-stricken people of 
Bengal, he said: “The policy can be put into practice in two 
ways: either to carry food in our possession by boat to India or 
to call the Britishers to take the food from our ports. I have 
adopted the latter policy. Although 1 have said 1 shall give 
food without any strings attached, yet they have not come. Not 
only are they not taking food from us, they have even rejected 
all our offers, and are callously watching the deaths of 
Indians.”^^ 

As it transpired later, Britain had her own ideas about the 
famine. In the Legislative Assembly of Bengal, members 
charged the Government of India with having deliberately 
created the famine by removing all available food stocks frem 
the region with the help of war-time emergency rules as part of 
their denial policy when the threat of Japanese invasion of 
Bengal seemed real towards the end of 1942. The famine had 
been planned to ensure that any invading force, instead of 
finding necessary supply of food for the troops, would be 
encumbered with a situation in which thousands of people 
would be seen dying everywhere. With these ideas, it seemed, 
the British Government set about warding off attempts by third 
parties to bring relief to the famine-stricken people of Bengal. 
Cordell Hull, then Secretary of State of the US Government, 
later wrote in his memoirs: 

“When a serious famine developed in Bengal in 1943, 
we made efforts to secure from the all-too-inadequate rice 
stocks in the western hemisphere, an allccaticn of rice for 
India. The British representative on the Combined Food Board 
in Washington insisted, however, that the responsibility for 
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Indian food requirement be left to Britain, and we perforce 
had to agrec.’'^^ 

Winston Churchill told Lord Mountbatten that giving food 
relief to the famine-stricken people in Bengal would amount to 
“ appeasing the nationalists.**" 
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TOJO’S JAPAN AND INDIA 


For history it could be only a passing illusion that milita¬ 
rist Nippon which launched the Great East Asian War in 1941 
was Tojo’s Japan in the same sense as Germany was Hitler’s 
or Italy Mussolini’s. Tojo was neither the militarist ideologue 
nor the tub-thumping spokesman of a big party. He was not 
a famous warrior either. He conferred on himself the rank 
of General after becoming the Prime Minister of Japan, but 
his ability to command even one division of troops is doubtful, 
because he never saw action in that capacity. Yet he built 
up a great reputation for administrative efficiency, ruthlessness 
and thoroughness in the pursuit of his aims. He rose in the 
estimation of the political elite in Japan by his extraordinary 
efficiency as the Marshal Provost or chief of the military police 
of Japan’s Kwantang Army in Manchuria. From there he 
became the Chief of Staff of the same army. In 1938 he 
became the Vice-War Minister in the Cabinet and in 1940 
the Minister of War. He had modernised Japan’s Air Force 
and had great faith in mechanised warfare which brought 
Japan her early successes in the war. Tojo became the Prime 
Minister in October 1941 when the crisis in Japan's relations 
with Britain and the U.S. had come and she had to prepare 
for war without looking back. Because of Tojo’s leadership 
the ruling elite composed of past Prime Ministers and the 
Lord Privy Seal, considered the Cabinet formed in October 
1941 as the strongest Japan could have for the purpose she 
had in view. 

Evaluating the actual worth of the war-time Prime Minister, 
Japanese journalist and scholar Fred Saito, however, has 
written that Tojo’s rapid rise to the apex of power was largely 
due to accident and also luck resulting from his superior rivals 
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knocking each other down in personal feuds.* Being a cynic 
and a realist as well, he shunted out all likely rivals for power 
to distant out-station posts. He borrowed his foreign policy 
almost entirely from Matsuoka whom he kept out of his own 
Cabinet. Like Matsuoka, Tojo became almost a mouthpiece 
of the extremist sections of the army, and derived his strength 
in domestic politics from that fact. It endured well during 
the days of Japan’s military success and began to wane slowly 
from June 1942 when .Japan suffered her first major disaster 
in the naval battle of Midway. Saito concludes his estimate 
of Japan’s war time Prime Minister by saying: “The consensus 
among Japanese historians is to regard Tojo as a jockey 
clinging to, without controlling, a wild horse, viz., the military, 
which went its own way until it collapsed.”^ 

As against this, western military historians describing Tojo 
conjure up the image of the devil, both in efficiency and 
ruthlessness. Perhaps this was the result of the shock which 
Japan gave the western world in the first five months after 
her entry into the war. Hilis Lory, writing in 1942-43 says: 
“Tojo personifies the harsher characteristics of a Japanese 
officier—impatient with red tape, ruthless in action, fanatical 
in his convictions, bitter in his hatreds. Tojo is a man of few 
words. His cutting personality overshadows his insignificant 
personal appearence. He is small in stature, he dresses with 
the same carelessness of the common Japanese soldier. His 
pants, bag, his shoes are unpolished, and his clothes are 
wrinkled. But with Tojo it is unimportant. What he is, 
dominates how he looks. His ability cloaks his appearance.’’^ 

William Craig in his book The Fall of Japan says: “One of 
the chief architects of this design was a man about five feet 
four indies tall, bald, with a scraggly moustache, round eyeglass 
and nicotine-stained fingers. His name was General Hideki 
Tojo, and his nickname was *The Razor’. Strongman of the 
army, Tojo had worked diligently to achieve his pre-eminent 
position. He had earned a reputation as a brilliant adminis¬ 
trator, skilled organiser and scrupulous executor of the 
Emperor’s order. He was a man of huge personal ambition, 
drive and dedication.’’** 
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But this picture does not tally with what was seen of him 
when his abilities were weighed against the demands of a total 
war. He lacked completely the power of thinking beyond 
what was needed to discipline the men under him or to 
streamline, for instance, the efficiency of an industrial under¬ 
taking. He led Japan headlong into a war without ever 
calculating how long she could last in a war of attrition against 
the USA. Even the rate of her armament production was 
not compared to what America had set herself to produce. 
There was no thought for enlarging the base of Japan’s 
industrial production by extending it over parts of the Asian 
mainland if necessary, or for the political systems necessary in 
occupied countries to ensure their whole-hearted cooperation in 
winning the war. Even such vital questions as the need to oust 
the British power from India was not considered necessary 
for serious thought. This left Britain undisturbed in bringing 
thousands of American technicians to develop, at leisure, 
India’s war potential and thus build up a supply base close 
to the war front for the final confrontation. It never occurred 
to Tojo that by attacking British power in India Japan could 
deprive the Allies of a land base for- fighting the war in Asia, 
and stop completely the American supplies to Chungking. 
Besides, if India were to become free from British control, 
that would immediately turn two and a half million Indian 
soldiers fighting for the Allies in Asia and Africa into neutrals. 

It could not have been unknown to Japan that in the 
middle of 1942 India lay undefended; yet Tojo postponed the 
campaign against India in the hope that German victory in 
Europe would make the task easy for Japan in Asia. Since 
Germany forecast total annihilation of the Russian forces by 
the autumn of 1942, Tojo’s speech in the Diet forecast the 
liquidation of British power in the autumn of 1942. Tojo 
never seemed to wonder what he would do if, for any reason 
whatsover, Germany failed after giving the Allies enough time 
to augment their strength in India. 

The Prime Minister of Japan chose his own time to go to 
war without the least care about ensuring that important 
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military and other information was available through intelli¬ 
gence or diplomatic sources. Matsuoka had replaced profes¬ 
sional diplomats with men favoured by the military, and the 
Government depended entirely on information coming only 
through military sources.* 

Japan's line of defence had been set roughly along the 
Indo-Burmese frontier; yet her Government knew nothing 
about India and her people. Major Fujiwara, when he 
launched his mission with the F-Kikan in October 1941, could 
not find even a scrap of information on India in the Imperial 
General Headquarters.® The Battle of Imphal was started 
without full knowledge of the topography of the region or 
details about enemy installations there. That the nearby town 
of Dimapur had provisions for an entire army for one year 
and that the British had left it undefended was not known to 
the Japanese Army during the siege of Imphal when this, 
supply base was within their striking distance. Military 
historians have written that if only Japan had cared to occupy 
Dimapur, the Battle of Imphal would have ended in the capi¬ 
tulation of the British garrison.^ The officer commanding the 
Fifteenth Army of Japan has claimed that he knew that 
Dimapur was undefended and hence he had ordered his 
troops to occupy it; but his supe’^ior officer, the commander 
of the Burma Area Army, had countermanded the order on 
the ground that it was not among the objectives set for the 
army by the High Command.® Evidently, there had been no 
consultation at the highest level on strategies for a campaign 
of that size. Prime Minister Tojo perhaps understood little 
and purposely kept himself away from such things. 

Japanese government institutions and their methods of work 
seem a mystery to outsiders. Leaving aside the Emperor him¬ 
self, the highest decision-making body in the government is 
the Liaison Conference, i.e. meetings attended by important 
Ministers and Chiefs of Staff of the army and navy with their 
deputies. But the recorded decisions of this apex body seem 
to have been deliberately made vague and inexact so that those 
who did not hear the discussions could not possibly understand 
what was meant. Besides, these decisions could often be 
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disregarded for which no blame apparently attached to the 
government. One example was the question of giving Burma 
her independence. The Liaison Conference at its session 
dated 14 January, 1942 took up the question and decided; 
“Independence to be granted at the latest within the year.’* 
This was actually done only on 1 August, 1943. Another 
meeting on 17 April, 1942 took up the question of bringing 
Subhas Chandra Bose to the East from Germany and decreed 
that he should be invited to Tokyo. It also stipulated: “The 
Army Department of the Supreme Command shall deal with 
and guide him after his landing in the Southern (Nampo) base 
and the agencies concerned shall cooperate.” Since the Prime 
Minister did not want this to happen, he delayed things in such 
a manner that the two men did not meet before the expiry of 
one year and eight weeks from the date of this decision. 

What did Japan want to do about India, leaving aside the 
question of when she would carry military operations into 
India? Nothing is mentioned for record in the Liaison Con¬ 
ference decisions. Deliberately vague phrases like “Our Indian 
policy” and “this policy” are mentioned but what this policy 
was is carefully omitted. Since the records of the Japanese 
Government were captured intact after the war, it seems certain 
that what Japan had in mind was expressed only verbally in 
discussions and the participants in the Liaison Conference 
were expected to understand what was meant by “this policy 
or “our policy”. 

Another oddity was the recorded fact that the army’s Chief 
of Staff, General Sugiyama, had asked one of his officers, Lt.- 
Col. Kadomatsu, to prepare an “India Policy”. This seems 
to confirm the suspicion that the discussions in the Liaison 
Conference were secret and Sugiyama might have explained 
it verbally to his subordinate in order that the latter might 
put it down in black and white for ready reference in time of 
doubt. The title of this document, the tone of which proved 
so repugnant to Major Fujiwara, was “The Indian stratagem . 
On Fujiwara’s insistence, this title was changed, but Fujiwara’s 
account does not disclose its contents except a hint that the 
policy was akin to a Machiavellian scheme. 
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Then, there is the problem arising out of junior army 
officers signing agreements on behalf of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment of Japan. Col. Tamura who was the Military Attache 
to the Japanese Embassy at Bangkok signed an elaborate 
agreement with Pritam Singh of the Indian Independence 
League. The agreement was acted upon in parts and later when 
the Government felt that some other parts of it were incon¬ 
venient, it dismissed the whole thing as not binding on the 
Government on the ground that Tamura had exceeded his 
authority in signing the agreement. Again, before the Japanese 
invasion of Burma, Col. Suzuki who was the head of the 
Minami Kikan in Burma entered into an agreement with Aung 
San, promising Burma independence after Japan f’-eed her from 
British control with the help of the revolutionary forces. But 
when the 15th Army established its Headquarters in Rangoon 
after the occupation of Burmg,, it dismissed Suzuki*s agreement 
as absolutely unauthorised. Tojo, who according to Dr. 
Ba Maw had the real Asia spirit in him, could not do anything 
against the action of the army. 

Netaji also had words of praise for Tojo’s bold decisions. 
But it must be remembered that Nctaji’s praise had come after 
he had gained his most important objective namely Tojo's 
decision in favour of the campaign against India under circum¬ 
stances which were far from encouraging. Tojo had come to 
power on the back of a tiger and was obliged to go wherever 
his fearsome mount wanted to take him. The army had no 
hesitation in going for a new venture to expand the Nipponese 
Empire. While the senior officers hesitated and deliberated 
anxiously on the possibility of defeat, the young officers, in 
their reckless pursuit of national glory, drove the older men 
forward. 

Ideologically, the young officers were followers of the Nazi 
philosophy and believed that in order to begin with a pro¬ 
gramme of rapid conquests, Japan must be run internally by 
a one-party government. To secure this change, which they 
called reform, they had a programme of assassinating moderate 
leaders even in the army and navy.® It was this dangerous 
mood of the army which was fuelled by the writings of new 
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militarists whose thoughts held sway over large sections of the 
population. In 1935, was published Lieut. Commodore Tota 
Ishimaru*s book Japan Must Fight Britain to openly voice the 
demand that Britain must hand over at least some of her 
numerous colonies to Japan, failing which Japan would have 
to wage a war to secure these.*” The book immediately became 
popular in Japan and an English edition published in Britain 
went into several reprints within a short time. Matching this 
strident note of aggressive nationalism, there were current in 
Japan several schemes drawn up by militarists for the conquest 
of the world. One of these was known as the Tanaka Memo¬ 
randum, a secret document supposed to have been submitted 
by one General Tanaka to the Emperor, expressing the General s 
views on Japan’s foreign policy. “Tanaka’s scheme” accord¬ 
ing to Mamoru Shigemitsu, “mapped out, stage by stage, a 
plan whereby Japan w'as to occupy Manchuria and then set in 
motion a military campaign starting from North China and 
pursued throughout the whole of East Asia, culminating in the 
conquest of the world.”* * 

Moral backing for militant imperialism based on a race 
theory was provided by more ideologues. In 1937, Kingoro 
Hashimoto’s Address to Young Men was published. It said: 
“Countries developed by Japan, and peoples governed by such 
a superior race as the Japanese, are fortunate compared with 
those who live under the tyrannical power of the whites. 
During the war, Hashimoto’s article published in Taiya Dai 
Nippon of 5 January, 1942, prescribed that Hongkong, Malacca, 
Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, 
New Guinea and the Middle Pacific islands were to become 
Japanese territories. India, along with a number of other 
countries like, Burma and Afghanistan, were to become 
“independent areas” which were to be supervised by Japanese 
advisers, military and diplomatic affairs remaining in the hands 
of Tokyo.” 

Other ins titutions like the Research Section of the Ministry 
of War and Tojo’s own organisation, the Total War Research 
In stitute, also assigned in their plans a similar status to India 
after the war. The result was that from the members of the 
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Liaison Conference down to the juniormost officer in the 
Japanese Army, everyone understood that since Japan was 
fighting against the British, those parts of India which were 
to be freed from British control would come under Japanese 
hegemony, irrespective of what the Prime Minister had said in 
the Diet. One tell-tale piece of evidence of this is cited here, 
•before time, from the events during the Battle of Imphal: 

Dr. Ba Maw has related the story of how, at one stage of 
the Battle of Imphal, the British bastion was about to fall to 
the Japanese and the INA forces. At that time. Col. Hiraoka, 
the Japanese Liaison Officer in Burma, asked Dr. Ba Maw 
to prepare the text of a radio broadcast speech for 29 April, 
which was the Japanese Emperor’s birthday, in which Ba Maw 
was to join the Japanese Army “in offering Imphal as a 
birthday gift to the Emperor.”*'^ 

This being the policy which was clear in everyone’s mind, 
Japan’s precautionary steps against Indians getting the upper 
hand anywhere near the fighting line were taken at every level 
with flawless consistency. Mohan Singh had been told that 
Japan’s need was for only 2500 Indians, trained in various 
groups for propaganda, intelligence work, sabotage, etc. Since 
the agreement between Pritam Singh and Col. Tamura was for 
raising an army, one division of about 13,000 soldiers was 
formed and even then some of its men were employed in the 
construction of roads and airfields, whenever there was an 
opportunity. The prospect of using them on the battlefield 
had come in the last quarter of 1942, but plans had by that 
time been completed to divide the INA men into very small 
groups and attach then to much bigger detachments of Japanese 
troops to ensure that they remained harmless. From this point 
of view, the formation of a second division was not only 
unnecessary, but would also become a problem for Japan. 
Hence, the break with Mohan Singh came on the question of 
raising the second division of the INA. 

When Netaji came, he obtained Prime Minister Tojo’s 
verbal permission to expand the army during the latter*s 
visit to Singapore. Shortly afterwards, the Kikan denied 
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that the Prime Minister had consented to the expansion 
and maintained that what Tojo had said was wrongly 
interpreted. Netaji met this objection by obtaining from the 
Prime Minister, during his visit to Tokyo in November 1943, 
a written agreement providing for the formation of three divi¬ 
sions with a total of 30,000 men besides 20,000 more volunteers 
under training. 

How to keep all these three divisions, when they became ready,, 
away from the Indian frontier, remained the problem of the 
Imperial General Headquarters. It was discussed and a common 
policy was implemented through the commanders of Japanese 
forces at every level with the help of the Hikari Kikan, now led 
by Col. Yamamoto. It was about this time that Netaji had 
completed the re-organisation of his army and assumed 
command, after giving it the name of Azad Hind Fauj. Since 
he had been officially informed that Japan had decided in 
favour of an offensive into India, Netaji went to see the 
Supreme Commander of the Southern Forces, General Count 
Terauchi with whom he would have to settle the role which 
would be assigned to the INA in the campaign. 

At that meeting Terauchi duly elaborated the grounds on 
which he thought, presumably on the prompting of the IGHQ, 
that the INA need not go to the front at all because it was 
advisable to keep its force intact in full strength for entry into 
India at a later stage. Other reasons, not so pleasant, which 
he gave for his decision was that the men of the INA were 
used to the role of mercenary soldiers and had also grown 
soft and effete, living in comfort without the rigours of hard 
campaigns, which was why they had been defeated and 
demoralised. In sum, the INA men were not fit for the hard 
campaign which the Japanese soldiers would fight on the 
Indian border, and hence they had better be kept away from 
the actual battle when the Japanese soldiers would do the job 
for them. 

This was Netaji’s narration to his officers about what had- 
happened at his meeting with Terauchi. The first argument which 
Terauchi had used about keeping the INA intact for a grand 
entry into India was clearly deceitful though the General had. 
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■developed a healthy respect for Netaji. The second reason he 
gave for his decision was a deliberate slander against the men 
of the INA because the policy dictated from above required 
it. Netaji’s reply, as he himself told his officers, was that 
the Battle of Manipur was the battle for India’s freedom, 
and it was primarily the duty of Indians to face this responsi¬ 
bility, and if they were not successful by their own efforts, 
then only could they ask for Japanese assistance. Independence 
won by the Japanese Army for Indians would be worse than 
slavery. In the coming campaign, he said, the INA would 
enter India first, and the first drop of blood to be shed on 
Indian soil must be that of an Indian.’^ 

This was what the IGHQ could never allow, keeping in 
mind its own objectives. But the force with which Netaji 
stated his point of view made it difficult for Terauchi to 
oppose it. Because of his position of eminence in Japan’s 
military hierarchy, Terauchi felt he could take the liberty of 
modifying the Government’s policy. He proposed that the 
Japanese High Command would at first give a trial role for 
only one regiment of the INA and if it was found that they 
could stand up to the rigours of the campaign and also proved 
themselves capable, then the other units could also be brought 
into the battle.'** 

After this narration of his conversation with Terauchi, 
Nataji asked his officers if they could take up the challenge 
to prove their ability. A reply in the affirmative was given 
unanimously. Then at Netaji’s suggestion it was decided 
that a new Brigade be formed with the best men chosen from 
the Gandhi, Nehru and Azad Brigades. He appointed Shah 
Nawaz Khan Commander of the new Brigade. It was equipped 
with the best arms and equipment available with the entire 
division. Some of its needs were also met by purchases made 
locally at Singapore. The new Brigade was named Subhas 
Brigade. The terms of collaboration between the INA and 
the Japanese Army were to be discussed and settled later with 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese Burma Area Army, 
Lieut. General Masakazu Kawabe in the month of January 
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1944, after the final order to launch the offensive came from 
Tokyo. 

But this decision was not to come before a great deal of 
hesitation on the part of the High Command. It is necessary 
to recall here that an earlier proposal for the invasion of 
India had originated in 1942; and in the general background 
of total demoralisation of the British forces at that time, 
the project had been ambitiously planned to capture Chittagong 
and also to advance far into Assam after occupying British 
forward positions in the province of Manipur. Named 
Operation 21, the project was initiated by the Southern Army 
in August 1942, and after a great deal of debate, examination 
and high-level deliberation, was finally postponed on 23 
December 1942. 

On this point there is an unexplained gap in information. 
The reader has seen from the history of Mohan Singh’s conflict 
with the Iwakuro Kikan and the Government at Tokyo, that the 
breach came towards the end of 1942, as a result of Mohan 
Singh’s refusal to send troops to Burma for an offensive into 
India. The ship which had arrived to carry the INA men had 
to go back without the troops and the offensive for which 
they were urgently needed was abandoned. It may not be 
unreasonable to assume that postponement of Operation 21 
was linked with Japan’s failure to secure the cooperation of the 
INA in the project, which occurred about the same time though 
Japanese history is silent about this curious coincidence. A 
number of other reasons have been given to explain why 
Operation 21 was postponed but none to explain what happened 
to the plan of invasion in which the INA men had been 
expected to take part in December 1942. Of special significance 
in this connection was Col. Iwakuro’s advice to the Imperial 
General Headquarters that the Operation 21 plan should be 
postponed till Japan was able to use the INA with confidence.’^ 
Considering all the circumstances, there seems little doubt 
that Mohan Singh’s refusal to cooperate had the effect of 
killing the Operation 21 plan. 

When the year 1943 began, the planners of Japan’s war 
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Strategy were in an unenviable state of mind. They had allowed 
the peak period of opportunity to attack India pass, in the 
vain hope of German victory. They had done nothing to 
secure active assistance from Indians in an offensive against 
India. On the contrary, they had deferred as long as they 
could, the arrival of Subhas Bose to the East, thus effectively 
barring the possibility of Indian assistance in the campaign for 
quite some time. 

Meanwhile, dangers were converging on them from all sides. 
The naval battle of Midway in June 1942 had destroyed Japan’s 
air superiority in the Western Pacific by sinking four of her 
aircraft carriers. America had landed in the Solomon Islands 
in August with the objective of driving away the Japanese 
from there. It had culminated in the terrible naval battle of 
Guadalcanal, resulting in Japan’s defeat. The Japanese 
garrison in the Solomon Islands which had been greatly 
strengthened, had to be eaveuated after many of its men died 
of starvation. The reverses at Guadalcanal meant that America 
had taken a giant step towards the homeland of the Japanese. 

On the Asian mainland, the British had amassed six divi-^ 
sions on the other side of the Chin Hills while the American 
General, Joseph Stilwell planning to lead fourteen Chinese 
divisions trained by him and by Chungking, towards Burma 
from the north. At least ten divisions of Japanese troops 
were now necessary to defend Burma against the Allied offen¬ 
sive. Had Japan taken the initiative in the summer of 1942 
to help Indians gain control of their country, all threat to 
Japan’s Co-prosperity Sphere from India would have been 
removed for ever and American supplies flown to Chinese 
forces from India would have been stopped. Japan then 
could have safely switched her entire defence capability from 
Burma to defend the islands in the Pacific. 

Now the inevitable had to be faced. In February, the 
Imperial General Headquarters prepared a “guiding plan for 
the Imperial Army in the Southwest Area for 1943.” It 
prescribed: “When the general situation permits, a ground offen¬ 
sive will be carried out in Northeast India or the Chittagong. 
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sector. Enemy operational bases near the border will be 
disrupted or occupied.”** 

Since there was no escape from reality any more, the IGHQ 
accepted the inevitability of a campaign into India. For the 
defence of Burma, a Burma Area Army had been created by 
the Southern Army Command under itself but above the 15th 
Army, which was now led by Lt. Gen. Kenya Mutaguchi. 
As regards liaison with the INA, there was a change in the 
set-up. When Netaji arrived in the East, Col. Yamamoto had 
been made the head of the Hikari Kikan because of his close 
friendship with Netaji. But now that a new operation was 
being planned, the Kikan was put under the charge of Lt. Gen. 
Saburo Isoda. Between February and August work went on 
with a sense of urgency and those who considered the new 
campaign too hazardous were transfered to other posts. 
Sensing the atmosphere in the IGHQ, many changed their 
views. Among them was the Commander of the 15th Army, 
Lieutenant General Mutaguchi who had opposed the Operation 
21 plan as impossible because of the terrain in the Imphal 
region, the density of the forests and the lack of roads which 
could be used as lines of communication. In 1942, in the 
marshy land of Malaya, Mutaguchi’s 18th division had cut 
through the British Army like a knife through butter. Yet 
the same General objected to Operation 21 as too hazardous. 
Now that he was the head of the 15th Army, he became an 
enthusiastic supporter of the new campaign project code- 
named “Operation U.” The wrong reasons were invented for 
this about-turn in his evaluation of the strategic position. 
Mutaguchi said that his opinion about difficulties of the 
operation in the terrain had changed on seeing the success of 
the British Brigadier Wingate’s airborne troops (populary 
known as the Chindits) in their daring long-penetration 
assaults far behind the Japanese lines. If the British could 
fight in the jungle in this manner, the Japanese would be able 
to do the same and better, Mutaguchi asserted. 

Perhaps the reader will excuse a little digression in discuss¬ 
ing the canard that Brigadier Orde Wingate’s airborne force 
was a great success in its long-penetration assaults behind 
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Japanese lines. It was, for the most part, a myth propagated 
by British newsmen who sent romantic despatches about the 
audacious troops creating havoc in the midst of Japanese forces. 
Japanese historians say that after the initial surprise, the Chindits 
were adequately dealt with without even calling any reserves be¬ 
cause these were not available. But the most damning truth comes 
from the despatch of the Commander-in-Chief of India, Field 
Marshall Wavell to the War Office in London covering the 
period from January to 30 June, 1943. 

Titled “Operations of the 77th Indian Infantry Brigade” 
the section of the report dealing with Wingate’s Brigade states 
that these troops were moved to Imphal early in 1943 and 
were organised into seven columns. The report goes on: “Two 
columns fell out of the enterprise at an early stage. One of 
the two southerly columns was trapped in an ambush, broke 
up and returned to Assam in small parts. Another, in a brush 
with some enemy, became scattered, lost much equipment and 
was cut off from the other columns. 

“Across the Irrawady, the Brigade encountered difficulties. 
It was hot, water was not easy to find, and the health of men 
and animals began to suffer. There were more Japanese in 
the area than believed, and supply-dropping became difficult. 
The order was given for the force to break up into dispersal 
groups and cross the river over wide areas. 

“Comments: The enterprise had no strategic value and 
about one third of the force was lost.”*® 

This fiasco was the performance of troops said to have 
received specialised training in jungle warfare. It is mentioned 
here to help the reader evaluate Field Marshal Slim’s boast 
that the Allies had beaten the Japanese in their own game, 
namely jungle warfare. Japanese historians admitted that the 
Chindits had succeeded in breaching a railway line which was 
soon repaired. 

With this success to his credit. Brigadier Orde Wingate 
became a legend in England and Churchill himself came under 
its spell so completely that in his minute dated 24 July, 1943, 
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he said: “I consider Wingate should command the 14th Army 
against Burma. He is a man of genius and audacity and has 
rightly been discerned by all eyes as a figure quite above the 
ordinary level. The expression ‘The Clive of Burma’ has 
already gained currency.” 

Quoting the above in his book Battle for Burma, Eric D. 
Smith comments: “If Wingate had been appointed to command 
the 14th Army, it would have certainly led to a major disaster 
on the battlefield.”2° Of course, no one listened to Churchill’s 
advice. His chief adviser on war strategy, Field Marshal Sir 
Alan Brooke, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, repeatedly 
noted in his diary his despair at Churchill’s unintelligent 
suggestions on war strategy. After a meeting with Churchill on 
23 May, 1942, Brooke wrote in his diary: “This meeting with 
Winston was typical of many others when all difficulties were 
brushed aside, and many unpleasant realities, such as resources 
available, were scrupulously avoided.”^* 
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A CATALOGUE OF BLUNDERS 


A discerning reader of the history of World War II 
who has some friendly feeling towards Japan is over¬ 
whelmed, not so much by the tragedy which ultimately befell 
her as by a glimpse of Fate which seemed to pursue her 
throughout and which made almost all her actions based on 
wrong decisions. Japan was geographically placed in an ideal 
setting for rising to a position of great strength and prestige 
in international politics. Her Asian neighbours were mostly 
countries colonised by western powers having their centres of 
strength many thousand miles away. Racially Japan could 
claim kinship with these people and the demonstration of some 
actual sympathy for their helpless condition would have earned 
Japan a position of leadership which no Western Power could 
have denied her. Japan was superior to most Powers in the 
world in the quality of the soldiery, with which fortune had 
endowed her. But the greed and arrogance of her military 
leaders and thoughtlessness in many of their actions took 
their toll in due course. 

Japan got involved in a war with China without thinking 
about how she could end it. She occupied Indo-China, forced 
an uneasy relation of collaboration on Thailand, and adminis¬ 
tered Malaya and Singapore in an atrocious manner. She ill- 
treated the Burmese after conquering their country, and after 
having done everything to alienate them, trained the Burma 
Independence Army and equipped it with good modem 
weapons to be used against herself at a later date. 

Without a decision to evict Britain from India, Japan 
should never have launched her campaign in Malaya, Singapore 
and Burma. Yet, she did this and left her mortal enemy 
undisturbed at her bedside for two long years. She thought of 
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action only after it had become clear to the meanest intelligence 
that it was now Britain who was going to act. 

Japan had providentially come to secure the help of a force 
of some fifty thousand trained Indian soldiers wil ling to fight 
Britain in the battle for India. Far from using them to her 
advantage, Japan spent her time trying by all means to keep 
them away from India’s frontier lest they should control India 
after Britain’s departure. For about one year, Japan kept 
Subhas Bose at arm’s length, and later used deceit to prevent 
him from using his army of thirty thousand on the battlefield 
until Japan was on the retreat after the disaster at Imphal. 
Even then, there was a time when some of their army leaders 
tried to negotiate with Netaji for the return of some of the 
rifles of his men on the ground that Japan herself was short 
of these arms.* Yet, apart from her own arsenal, Japan had 
come to acquire the equipment used by about one hundred 
thousand British troops at Singapore. Of course, Winston 
Churchill had enjoined upon the Singapore Command to 
destroy every piece of metal before withdrawing so that they 
did not fall into Japanese hands. But these were only words. 
The lure of painless surrender had seemed more attractive to 
the British officers. Not one rifle was thrown into the waters 
of the Bay of Bengal and the entire stock of military stores at 
Singapore had passed intact into Japanese hands. 

Another remarkable aspect of Japan’s war efforts was the 
fluctuation in the enthusiasm for war among Japan’s leaders. 
The success of Pearl Harbour and the swift victory in Malaya, 
Singapore and Burma came in the midst of heavy beating of 
drums. In mid-1942 came the defeat at Midway and at 
Guadalcanal towards the end of the year. Early in 1943, 
the planner of the Pearl Harbour drama, Admiral Isoroku 
Yamamoto died. The Americans had successfully broken the 
Japanese secret code of signalled messages about his itinerary 
and shot his plane down over the forest in Bougainville island. 
This was received in Japan as a portent of evil, and there was 
a sudden drop in the enthusiasm for new adventures. It 
happened shortly after Netaji’s arrival in Tokyo from Germany. 
Th ree months earlier, the guidelines for the attack on India 
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had been issued but the actual decision in favour of the 
otfensive came much later. Valuable months were now spent 
in examination and rc-examination of the chances of Japan’s 
success, formation of the Burma Area Army to deal with the 
shortage of troops, and the appointment ofLt. Gen. Renya 
Mutaguchi as the Commander-in-Chief of the 15th Army which 
was to carry out the offensive. In late April 1943, Mutaguchi 
made his own proposal about the plan of attack to Kawabe 
who had been appointed to head the Burma Area Army. 
Kawabe forwarded the proposal to the Southern Army 
Headquarters in May. Then, for four days in the last week 
of June, a map manoeuvre was held at Rangoon in the presence 
of the staff officers of the 15th Army, Burma Area Army, 
Southern Army Command and observers from the Imperial 
General Headquarters. Mutaguchi, Kawabe and Tcrauchi 
participated. There were differences in opinion, though at 
last an agreed decision in favour of the campaign was reached. 
The next question to be decided was where Japan would like 
to have her next defence line in the area. General Mutaguchi, 
who was to lead the army across the River Chindwin, wanted 
Imphal to be captured, and thought that the Japanese Army 
should then push forward into Assam, up to the River 
Brahmaputra, in order to rid Japan of the threat of an Allied 
attack on Burma for many a month to come. But finally, a 
more conservative opinion prevailed, and it w.as decided to 
capture Imphal and establish the new defence line along the 
mountain range west of the Imphal plain. 

Terauchi is said to have tried to dissociate himself from 
the decision by saying: “If the field armies think they can do 
it, let them.” The difficulties in having viable lines of com¬ 
munication and supplies seemed to have discouraged him.^ 

Orders came at last from the Southern Army Headquarters 
in August to complete preparations for the attack on Imphal 
as early as possible, in or after October, that is to say, at 
the beginning of the dry season. But after this movements 
actually became slower than before. When Netaji visited 
Rangoon for a few days in connection with the Burmese 
Independence Day celebration, he asked Kawabe to try to 
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Speed things up. Since the war situation had turned against 
the Axis Powers, further delay in action, he reasoned, might 
have the effect of turning the people of India towards collabo¬ 
ration with the British.^ 

Kawabe agreed. Netaji’s relations with this Commander 
of the Burma Area Army is slippery ground for historians. 
Kawabe’s claim in his written account of events is that he was 
completely won over by Netaji’s personality right from their 
first meeting. It is a recurrent theme in his book published 
on behalf of the Japanese Foreign Office after the war. At 
one place in the same book"* he has made the wholly untrue 
statement that when he left Tokyo to fake over command of 
the Burma Area Army, Prime Minister Tojo told him that the 
objective behind the projected Imphal Operation was to pave 
the way for India’s liberation. This was Kawabe’s own 
propaganda theme. In actual fact, as we shall see later, 
between them, these two Japanese leaders succeeded in keeping 
the men of the INA safely bottled away from the Imphal area 
when the battle for this enemy stronghold began in 1944. Yet, 
there w'as some difference between Netaji’s relations with Tojo 
and with Kawabe. While Tojo could not withstand for long 
the force of Netaji’s persuasion, Kawabe remained unmoved 
till the end, without compromising the Japanese policy never 
to allow the INA men an opportunity to go into India in 
force anywhere across the Indo-Burmese frontier. 

The month of September came and went and yet there was 
no sign of the Japanese offensive materialising soon because 
the final clearance had not come from Tokyo. Meanwhile, 
everyday the British forces were growing in strength. It was 
at this stage that Netaji in his impatience declared at a public 
meeting that the men of the INA would be on Indian soil 
before the end of the year, thus making it appear as if the 
INA’s plan indicated Japan’s timetable as well. But the 
Japanese High Cemmand would not be hurried nor would 
Tojo give the marching order so soon. 

In the meantime, the most significant change that was 
coming over the Indo-Burmese border area was that British 
warplanes were seen everywhere with no Japanese aircraft 
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in sight to challenge their mastery of the air. Everyday the 
situation was worsening for Japan as more and more planes 
were taken away to the Pacific areas to meet the American 
assault on the islands. One British source says that the ratio 
of Allied and Japanese warplanes in the battlezone in 1944 was 
10 : 1 and in 1945, 100 ; 1. 

Tokyo was still undecided even as October came. General 
Tojo, who had taken upon himself the responsibilities both of 
the Prime Minister and the War Minister against much oppo¬ 
sition, was now haunted by a premonition that the Imphal 
Operation would be his last gamble. A succession of defeats 
in the Pacific had already made his position at home vulnerable 
and carryng on without taking a bold decision would make 
the end of his career a certainty. But a decision for the 
campaign, if it misfired, might prove a disaster. Tojo now 
took a very long time to decide. 

Nothing shows the irony of this situation more effectively 
than remembering how the Prime Minister had treated with 
scorn the views of those who had advocated caution in the 
early stages of Japan’s adventure. Singeru Yoshida who was 
to become the Prime Minister of Japan after the war, has 
written in his memoirs that Marquis Kido, Lord Keeper of 
the Privy Seal, and the seniormost member of Japan’s political 
elite, told the Emperor, after the fall of Singapore, that Japan 
would have great difficulty in future. Yoshida himself thought 
that the fall of Singapore was a good moment to negotiate for 
peace through Switzerland. Marquis Kido also held this view. 
After the Battle of Midway in June 1942, Yoshida expressed 
his views with great caution to the former Prime Minister, 
Prince Konoye. At that meeting the means of Konoye’s pro¬ 
jected travel to Switzerland was also discussed. Konoye again 
asked Yoshida to sound Marquis Kido about the plan. 
Yoshida tried, but Kido refrained from giving a direct answer. 
*T have heard”, Yoshida wrote in his memoirs, “that General 
Tojo, then Prime Minister, was asking Kido to keep Konoye’s 
actions under close official surveillance.”^ 

In October 1943, Tojo himself needed to be watched for 
vacillation. The responsibility for whatever decision was taken 
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would be entirely his, since the other man of his calibre and 
rank, General Terauchi, had practically washed his hands oif 
the campaign proposal. Tojo deputed the Operation Officer 
at the Staff Headquarters, Lt. Gen. Kitsuju Ayabe to go to 
Singapore to make a “realistic reappraisal” of the whole 
project to measure the chances of its success. Some more 
valuable time was lost in the process of reappraisal, and now 
it was December. Ayabe went back to Tokyo convinced that 
there was a good chance of the operation succeeding.** His; 
mission was to secure the Prime Minister’s final order to go 
ahead. Now Tojo had no option but to issue the order. The 
manner in which he did it reflected his pathetic attempt to 
convince himself that he was doing all that was possible for 
him to do. The little drama which was enacted at the Prime 
Minister’s residence has been described variously by authentic 
Japanese historical works. Summarising those accounts. Dr. 
Joyce Lebra writes: 

“When Ayabe arrived in Tokyo it was already dark, Col. 
Susumu Nishiura, Chief of the Military Affairs Section and 
Secretary of the Army Ministry, rushed to Tojo’s residence, 
only to learn that the Prime Minister was in the bath. Tojo, 
hearing the commotion, called Nishiura to the room and 
through the bathroom window, asked the following questions 
in rapid succession: (I) Can the Imphal Operation successfully 
counter possible landings by British Indian forces on the 
southern coast of Burma from the Bay of Bengal? (2) In view 
of the increased length of the front which would result from 
the occupation of Imphal, is there a need to increase strength 
to guarantee the defence of Burma? (3) Since our air strength 
is very inferior, will ground operations be feasible? (4) Will 
supply lines be adequate? (5) Is the 15th Army Plan sound?”^ 

Evidently, none of these questions could be discussed with 
a man in his bath through a window. Yet that is how the 
Prime Minister’s considered opinion was conveyed to his 
military leaders. It is doubtful if Tojo really believed that the 
questions he asked were enough to absolve him of all respon¬ 
sibility in the event of the campaign ending in failure. 

It was in this manner that Japan entered the crucial phase 
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of the East Asian war. Apparently, there had been no rational 
process of thinking behind delaying the project for nine 
months. Stranger still, when the decision was taken to begin 
the campaign, it does not seem to have been based on the 
reasoned conviction that now it was unavoidable. If it had 
been the result of cool deliberation on the pros and cons of the 
enterprise, there could have been no cause for the lamentation 
later that Japan had sacrificed thousands of her men to meet 
the insistent demand of Netaji for the campaign. Netaji did* 
indeed, use all the force of his personality for a quick decision 
on the Imphal campaign, but could Japan’s interest have been 
served better by delaying the operation further or abandoning 
it altogether? Apparently, no one proposed the alternative 
course of withdrawing all Japanese forces from Burma, Malaya 
and Singapore in order to avoid facing the Allies in a decisive 
battle. 

In view of this it is difficult to understand why General 
Kawabe wrote the following lines in the authoritative publi¬ 
cation of the Japanese Government on Netaji: “Although Bose 
cannot be held directly responsible for initiating the Imphal 
Operation, yet the decision to order the Japanese forces to 
fight to death by the top leadership was considerably influenced 
by Bose’s attiude towards the operation. That Japan tried 
to fulfil her international obligation even by sacrificing 
thousands of her soldiers will surely be a contributory factor 
in cementing Indo-Japanese friendship and cooperation in 
future.”* 

The implication is that Japan fought the Battle of Imphal 
solely for the benefit of India, and that Indians should remain 
grateful to Japan for this voluntary sacrifice for the freedom 
of a friendly nation. Unfortunately, these sentiments do not 
accord with the reason given by a Japanese officer of the 8th 
Section, IGHQ (dealing with the INA) for not allowing 
soldiers of the INA the opportunity to fight in a forward 
position at Imphal. Lt. Col. Masaji Ozeki told Dr. Joyce Lebra 
in an interview in 1967 that the Japanese Burma Area Army 
as well as the IGHQ had great anxiety that the INA might 
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become too powerful after entering India and might then turn 
against the Japanese.^ 

It was in pursuance of this policy of not allowing INA men 
to fight their way into India that Count Terauchi, Commander- 
in-Chicf of the Southern Forces of Japan, had advised Netaji 
not to send his men to the Imphal front. They should, he had 
suggested, be kept at Singapore to allow the Japanese to do 
the fighting on behalf of the Indians. Kawabe as the Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Burma Area Army, also followed the same 
policy. In his diary he expressed the view on 10 January 1944, 
that though the presence of the INA men at the front was 
necessary for its propaganda value, Bose’s demand that they 
should be among the first to enter India should be resisted, 
though this should be done carefully in order not to irritate 
him too much.*® 

The army officers at all levels were wholly opposed to 
associating the INA with the operation, and were critical of 
Kawabe’s tendency to yield to Netaji’s demand as “political 
muddling” of the campaign.** Prime Minister Tojo’s numerous 
declarations and promises “to do everything possible” to aid 
India’s independence were of no help. The policy which the 
Japanese Imperial General Headquarters actually followed 
during the Imphal operation was to allow very few INA 
men in the operation zone near Imphal, and Netaji himself, 
never. 

Seventh January 1944, became an important day for the 
Azad Hind movement in two ways. Firstly, it was on this day 
that Tojo’s order to start the Imphal operation ended a long 
period of uncertainty. On this day again Netaji’s provisional 
Government of Free India shifted its headquarters from 
Singapore to Rangoon in order to be nearer the field of action. 
As has been mentioned earlier., the official Japanese claim was 
that Burma was opposed to accommodating the Provisional 
Government of Free India mainly because of the Burmese 
dislike of the Indians as a people, and agreed to it only after 
months of intense canvassing by the Japanese leaders. On 
the other hand, the head of ths indspendent Burmsse State 
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Ba Maw has written that Netaji did not even need to ask for 
Burma’s permission, such indeed was Burma’s spontaneous 
desire to help the sister nation. 

The recorded fact is that the Japanese Imperial General 
Headquarters had advised Netaji through their Commander of 
the Southern Army, General Count Terauchi to keep his army 
at Singapore and not to lead the men unnecessarily to the 
operation theatre near Imphal. If the object was that the INA 
should remain quartered at Singapore while the battle for 
India’s independence was being fought, what could be the 
purpose behind the Government’s going forward with its 
establishment by leaving the army far behind? Since the 
presence of the INA near the front is admitted to have been 
opposed by the Japanese Army command at all levels, Japan, 
in spite of her claim to the contrary, may have actually tried 
by all means to persuade the Burmese Government to object to 
Netaji’s Government being stationed at Rangoon. 

On arrival in Burma’s Capital at the head of the Provisional 
Government of Free India, Netaji’s first task was to settle with 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Burma Area Army various 
issues connected with the INA’s participation in the operation 
which could now begin any day. The first among these was,, 
of course, the role that would be assigned to the one regiment 
which Netaji had formed specially to impress the Japanese 
about their combat-worthiness. With the proposal about the- 
formation of this regiment for a trial role, Netaji had got the 
Terauchi decision not to allow the INA men near the front 
modified. Now he had to hear from Kawabe how this 
unit of 3000 men, named the Subhas Brigade, was going to 
be deployed on the battlefield. Kawabe knew that Netajf 
wanted his men to enter India at the vanguard of the invading 
troops so that, in his words “the first drop of blood to be shed 
on Indian soil must be that of an Indian.” But the orders 
from above which Kawabe had to obey were to never give the 
men of the INA such an opportunity. Netaji was such a 
fierce contender for a right which he thought was his due, that 
he did not let Kawabe get away with an obviously unjust fiat. 
In spite of the latter’s persistence, Netaji never lost patience. 
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and said nothing which could be termed a hostile reaction. His 
earnest appeals seemed to break down Kawabe*s resistance 
even though he had no powers to vary the decisions of the 
IGHQ as Terauchi had done to a small extent. Now, in his 
distress, Kawabe seems to have disclosed to Netaji the reason 
why it was absolutely beyond his power to comply with his 
request. Fred Saito has disclosed that Kawabe showed to 
Netaji a document which he should never have allowed him to 
see.*^ It is not difficult to guess what this document could 
have been. It is worth mentioning that after this Netaji 
refrained from raising any further dispute on this issue, in 
order, probably to honour the confidence which the Japanese 
General had reposed in him. 

But all this related to the preliminary question of whether 
the INA men would be allowed to play a part in the campaign. 
Before the decision to give only one regiment a trial role in the 
operation was agreed upon, Netaji had to hear comments 
from the officers in the Burma Area Army command that the 
INA would be more of a hindrance in the campaign than a 
help, and that the problem of providing supplies to the INA 
men would be an additional burden on the Japanese Army. 
It was suggested that the INA which had no heavy arms like 
artillery, etc., would be of no use at the front. They could go 
into India after the Japanese forces had breached the enemy 
lines. One of these staff officers at the BAA Headquarters, 
Col. Katakura, pointed out that the INA men could best help 
by creating anti-British feelings in India through propaganda, 
and that they could also act as intelligence men, saboteurs, 
etc.‘^ Even before Netaji arrived in the East, the Japanese 
Army Headquarters had assigned these tasks to groups of 200 
to 250 INA men who were to be attached to each of the 
Japanese Army units as “Bahadur groups”. This plan now 
stemmed from the original Japanese decisions in the days of 
the first INA. In those days, the Japanese had wanted the 
INA to be a body of 2500 men in all only to serve these 
requirements of the Japanese Army. Now Netaji demanded 
that these groups should belong to the INA proper and that 
the Japanese Army units could requisition their services by 
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■dealing with the INA Headquarters. This was not acceptable 
to the Japanese. Thus, about 1000 men of the INA divided 
into a number of these Bahadur groups, remained attached to 
the Japanese divisions. 

We have seen that before shifting to Rangoon, Netaji was 
becoming impatient at the slow speed of preparations for the 
offensive. After all, when would his Provisional Government 
shift to Rangoon and when would it be possible for the INA 
to advance towards the front? The Japanese Government 
held up the progress of these processes in order to exert 
pressure on Netaji to come to some essential agreements 
between the two sides. Netaji was no less eager to have all 
matters of possible dispute clarified in advance. A joint 
committee of Japanese, Indians and Burmese officials was 
formed to thrash out solutions of all problems that might arise 
later. 

The Japanese version of history gives the first three points 
to be settled as (I) transportation of the INA soldiers in 
Singapore to the front (2) their accommodation during their 
stay in Burma, and (3) the relation between the Japanese and 
the Indian forces after the capture of Imphal.*^ 

The first two points which needed agreement between the 
Indians and the Burmese seem to have been solved without 
much difficulty because neither the Indian nor the Burmese 
version of history speaks of any serious disagreements on the 
issues as the expenses on these accounts were borne by the 
Provisional Government which had begun to receive large 
donations from the well-to-do Indian residents of South East 
Asia. But the third point needed protracted negotiations to 
meet the Japanese and Indian points of view. 

One of the proposals which Netaji mooted was to establish 
in anticipation of the INA advancing into India, an Indian 
National Bank as also to issue paper currency on behalf of his 
Provisional Government. This proposal was finally abandoned. 
It was agreed that Indians violating the rules of the Japanese 
military regulations would have to be dealt with by the 
Japanese but the authority of the Japanese military police, the 
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dreaded Kempei, was to have no jurisdiction over the acts of the 
Indian civilians or military personnel except in rare cases; 
and the lower ranking men of the Japanese military police 
were forbidden to interfere in the matters of the INA men. The 
question of military courtesy by the personnel of the two 
armies to each other was settled in the midst of considerable 
tension. At the end, it was decided that saluting the personnel of 
the army of the other side would be done strictly on the basis 
of seniority in rank, and where two soldiers of the opposite 
sides were of equal rank, they would salute each other 
simultaneously. 

To avoid disputes at a later date, Netaji wanted clear 
agreements beforehand about the administration of Indian 
territory occupied by the Japanese Army. The Japanese side, 
as a result remained responsible only for the operation and the 
INA was empowered to collect the arms available on the 
battlefield. It was also agreed that the only flag which was to 
fly in the liberated areas would be the Indian tricolour. Indian 
territory to be occupied by the army was to be administered 
by the Indians, and for this, Netaji preoared the machinery in 
advance by recruiting men for repairing damaged houses, 
constructing rew one as also putting back in order arrange^ 
ments for supply of water, electricity, etc., in the liberated 
areas. Even after this agreement, a dispute cropped up about 
who would be the Chairman of the Indo-Japanese Joint 
Committee for all these purposes. The Indian side named 
Netaji for the post against the Japanese proposals to have their 
own nominee. Netaji was not prepared to yield ground on this 
question which was left undecided for the time being. 

But the most important question of all was also the oldest 
which ever figured in Netaji’s negotiations with the Japanese 
side. It was the role which the Azad Hind Fauj would play in 
the operation and how its men were to be deployed in the 
coming campaign. In August 1943, he had heard from Terauchi 
the views of the Imperial General Headquarters which were 
that the INA would not have any part to play in the campaign, 
and that India’s freedom would be won by the Japanese troops 
fighting on behalf of the Indians. When Netaji expressed his 
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shock at this absurd decision, Terauchi yielded some ground 
and on the strength of his position of eminence gave an 
amended decision to the effect that only one regiment of the 
INA would be allowed to fight in one sector, and only in case 
they proved themselves as combat-worthy as the Japanese, 
more men might be allowed to join the fight. When Netaji 
saw that the Japanese would never agree to compromise on 
the question of allowing the INA men near the Indian frontier, 
he understood why it was such a firmly-held position and 
decided to wait for events to alter that decision. 

This was his experience in August 1943. Novt in January 
1944, when the operation was due perhaps in a few days he 
found that the attitude of the Japanese Army as regards the 
INA remained the same with a feeling of irritation at having 
to deploy men of the Subhas Brigade in the campaign at the 
beginning, and other men of the INA later on if the perfor¬ 
mance of this Brigade passed the test. 

But how were these 3000 men of the Subhas Brigade going 
to be employed? Left to themselves, the Japanese would have 
divided them into small groups and put them under the 
Japanese officers commanding bigger detachments of Japanese 
soldiers, perhaps in the manner in which the INA Bahadur 
groups were to be used. But Netaji had been assured by Gen. 
Kawabe that the INA men were not to be employed anywhere 
in less than battalion strength and that these units were to be 
commanded by their own officers subject of course to the 
authority of the operational command. The question of deploy¬ 
ment of this Brigade No. 1 of the INA’s First Division was 
to be decided later by the commander of the Japanese 15th 
Army, Lt. Gen. Kenya Mutaguchi. 

The reader already knows that this regiment was formed 
with the best elements picked up from the three regiments 
of Division 1, at Netaji’s inlTance. He had warned the men 
beforehand that this would be a trial role—that the challenge 
before them was to put up a show at least equal to that of the 
Japanese soldiers, if not better. The men had accepted the 
challenge and, naturally, were eager to show what they could 
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do. To rid them completely of any sense of inferiority, Netaji 
told them that they should never think that the Japanese were 
doing a great favour to India. The Japanese were helping 
themselves because unless India was free from the hands of 
the British, the areas conquered by Japan in East Asia could 
never be safe. Besides, once India was free, the Japanese 
could make considerable gains through trade with India. These 
were Japan’s main interests in her cooperation with the Azad 
Hind Fauj. He warned the soldiers that their conduct in the 
areas they would occupy, should be ideal and no INA men 
should ever be found indulging in crimes like looting and rape. 
Netaji said he had asked the Japanese Commander to warn 
his men on these lines emphasising that any soldier, Indian 
or Japanese, found guilty of such crimes would be shot a: 
sight by his men. Again, he asked the men to have full faith 
in themselves and to trust none else. In case the Japanese 
did anything harmful to India’s interests after crossing India’s 
border, the men of the INA were to turn their guns against 
them without the least hesitation. 

The men of the IsW^^Guerrilla Brigade (named Subhas 
Brigade) started for Rangoon from Taiping in Malaya in the 
month of November, the first batch leaving Taiping on 9 
November and the last on 24 November. The main body of 
the regiment arrived in Rangoon early in January 1944. They 
travelled by train, steam boats and part of the journey, at 
least 400 miles, on foot. “The only extraordinary thing about 
this journey,” Brigade Commander Shah Nawaz Khan later 
wrote, “was that our soldiers, in their eagerness to reach the 
front as soon as possible (and, may be, to show the Japanese 
soldiers travelling with them) generally covered in two days, 
the distance which Japanese soldiers took five days to travel. 
Our soldiers, carrying an average load of 80 lbs were covering 
25 miles a day. In one or two instances, two of our companies 
covered 38 miles a day. There was a few unarmed encounters 
with the Japanese on the way.”*’ 

The guerrilla brigades, Shah Nawaz recalls, had no artillery 
or mortar covering fire support (some armoured car seen in 
published photographs were shown for propaganda purposes) 
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and also no spare parts for much of their equipment. They 
had neither tanks nor armoured cars. Their arms consisted 
only of rifles and hand-grenades. On their arrival at Rangoon, 
Netaji tried to meet many of their deficiencies. “He then 
worked like one inspired,’’ Shah Nawaz recalls. “The Japanese 
did not give the help which was within their means. They 
made only vague promises, hinting that the men would get 
everything on reaching the front. The men of the Fauj laughed 
away these difficulties by saying that they would get everything 
from ‘Churchill’s supply’.”’** 

This, in brief, was Subhas Brigade’s preparation for going 
to the earliest engagement which was part of the operation 
against India. Meanwhile, important decisions were being 
taken elsewhere to meet the requirements of the great encoun¬ 
ter in the Imphal area, m the State of Manipur on India’s 
border. 

According to Japanese estimates, at the end of 1943, Britain 
had five or six divisions of troops on India’s eastern border. 
These were almost equally divided between the Chittagong 
area and the mountain stronghold at Imphal. Japanese stra¬ 
tegists believed the chances of reinforcements coming to these 
troops were very remote. But in the Hukawng valley area in 
north Burma, a number of Chinese divisions trained under 
the American General Stilwell were trying to march downward 
in order to open the Ledo Road which could establish commu¬ 
nication between India and China. Further east, more Chinese 
divisions were ranged alongside the Salween River in upper 
Burma in their desire to meet the Chinese divisions led by 
Stilwell. 

To meet these forces, in the north Japan had the 18th 
Division facing the Stilwell forces and the 55th Division to 
deal with the other Chinese divisions. In the southern sector 
in Arakan, Japan had her 56th Division, facing more than two 
British divisions who had already started their offensive 
towards the end of 1943. At the centre of the line was located 
the British garrison at Imphal in the border State of Manipur. 
The main Japanese force aiming its attack on this mountain 
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bastion was the 15th Army which was, in fact, a corps of three 
divisions—the 33rd, 15th and the 31st Divisions, deployed in 
that order from the south to north. 

The operation at Imphal was to be the job of the 15th 
Army while the 18th and 55th Divisions in the north were 
meant to hold the Chinese forces in check when the oifensive 
against Imphal began. The 56th Division in the Arakan was 
to counter-attack about a month before the attack on Imphal 
began, as a feint to make it appear to the enemy that the 
Japanese thrust was intended to pierce through the British 
defence in the Arakans and enter Chittagong, the southern 
district of Bengal. Its real objective was to tie down as many 
enemy troops there as possible while the real attack on Imphal 
was launched. 

The 15th Army was led by Lt. Gen. Kenya Mutaguchi whose 
18th Division had shown spectacular results in its drive against 
British forces in Malaya and Singapore in 1942. Mutaguchi’s 
contempt for the fighting strength of the British was such 
that he openly boasted that he was not at all worried about 
the British forces. But the kind of precautionary care which 
Mutaguchi took in deploying the small INA force to be present 
in the whole battle arena, showed disproportionate anxiety 
about keeping them in check. He decided, in consultation with 
Kawabe, to split the INA brigade of three thousand men into- 
two parts and deploy them on two different fronts—a battalion 
of one thousand men in the Arakan area to fight the advancing 
West African Division and the remaining two battalions to 
be posted in an off-the-track spot to guard the cc mmunication 
lines of the Japanese Army, thus, effectively keeping them 
away frem the Indian border. Numerically, their ratio with 
the Japanese soldiers was 1 : 40. 

It is the usual practice with military historians to describe 
a battle till the end and then proceed to examine the causes of 
the defeat of one side and the victory of the other, after which 
comes the time for analysing the effects of the battle. With 
apologies, therefore, the reader is invited here to observe at 
the outset the manner in which the campaign was planned and 
meant to be conducted—factors which made its disastrous end 
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a near certainty, and victory a matter of remote chance. The 
fact that at one point of time victory still came almost within 
Japan’^s grasp is a tribute to the superiority of the Japanese 
soldier in comparison with their adversaries. 

When the Japanese High Command approved the Imphal 
Operation plan, they agreed to send about 120,000 of their 
men to attack a firmly entrenched enemy on the other side of 
impassable forests covering mountains up to a height varying 
from 4000 to 7000 feet through which there were no roads. 
Their supply centres would lie behind them hundreds of miles 
away, across the hills ana forests and the river Chindwin which 
was 400 metres wide at its narrowest points. The army’s 
signalling services and other means of communication were 
poor and the administrative units looking after communica¬ 
tions, supply, etc., were known to be hopelessly inadequate. 
The Japanese Army being without the help of reconnaissance 
planes would be fighting enemies without seeing where they 
were present. On the other hand, they themselves were being 
observed by enemy planes all along the front because these 
were active everywhere unchallenged in the air. 

Battling under such conditions, the Japanese soldiers would 
start with only three week’s rations after which they were to 
capture food and weapons from the enemy’s dumps after 
overrunning their positions. This was taken for certain and, 
hence, no arrangements were considered necessary to meet the 
eventual non-availability of these supplies for any reason 
whatsoever. The plan was approved by the High Command 
under these conditions and they left further arrangements to 
be made by the Burma Area Army Command. The big three 
in the military hierarchy of Japan, viz. Prime Minister General 
Tojo, Chief of Staff General Sugiyama and the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Southern Army, General Count Terauchi consi¬ 
dered their duties duly discharged. The Burma Area Army 
Commander, Lt. Gen. Masakazu Kawabe personally knew 
Renya Mataguchi well with his temperamental nature and his 
inability to take into consideration many things at a time. 
But a reader of the history of the battle hears Kawabe*s name 
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in connection with his only tour of the battlefront when every^;;^ 
thing was known to have been lost. 

Last but not least, comes the deployment of the forces on 
the battlefield. Imphal, which eventually came very near to 
falling to the Japanese in April 1944, was saved at the last 
moment by the airlifting of two divisions of British troops from 
Arakan. It was, therefore, the number of available troops at 
the right moment which swayed the battle in favour of the 
enemy. Did Mutaguchi ever think of keeping reinforcements 
within easy reach? One division of the fully armed Burma 
Independence Army was kept away from the battle because of 
distrust which had its origin in Japan’s guilty conscience. The 
case of the Indian National Army was different. Netaji had 
under his command three divisions of 30,000 fully trained men, 
albeit armed lightly because they had been arbitrarily designat¬ 
ed guerrillas. Along with this, Netaji had a reserve of 20,000 
more volunteers under training, in anticipation of a war of 
long duration. 

Netaji’s own desire, expressed on many occasions before 
the Japanese military leaders, was that the INA should be 
allotted one particular sector of the front where he would lead 
the men personally on the battlefield. His own choice 
remained the Arakan region. There, while the Japanese 56th 
Division kept a part of the enemy troops engaged as it actually 
did, Netaji’s 30,000 men would have advanced at whatever 
cost, into the Chittagong district in South-eastern Bengal. It 
was Netaji’s firmly held belief that once several thousands of 
armed INA men broke through the enemy defences and spread 
out in the districts of East Bengal, it would be the occasion 
for the revolutionary youths of East Bengal to start partisan 
warfare, firstly, by destroying railway lines and airfields. That 
itself would have immediately forced the enemy to evacuate, 
first of all, the British Army personnel to safety, thus, releasing 
their hold on Imphal. The drama of the fall of Singapore 
would have been re-enacted at Imphal with the abandoned 
Indian Army personnel of the British Indian Government 
walking over to the side of the Indian patriots. There were 
few elements of gamble in this plan because the men of the 
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INA instead of dying of starvation along with the Japanese as 
they did at Tmphal, would have been able to live off the 
country if they entered India from Arakan. The Japanese 
military leaders had rejected this out of hand on the ground 
that at Arakan the INA would have faced aerial and naval 
bombardment simultaneously in the coastal area. This was 
disproved by later events when the Japanese 56th Division 
held the British forces encircled for a few months and a 
detachment of Shah Nawaz Khan’s regiment marched deep 
into Indian territory and kept their hold on Mowdak till 
September 1944, without facing hazards of an attack from the 
seaside. 

It ought to be mentioned here that among the persons 
whom Netaji consulted on the choice of the sector for the 
deployment of the INA force, the most important was Major- 
General Mohammad Zaman Kiani, the able commander of the 
1st Division of the INA. Kiani has written in his memoirs 
that he advised Netaji in favour of the Imphal area because as 
he saw it, in the Arakan sector there always remained the 
danger of the enemy landing troops behind them from the sea.’’ 
Perhaps this caution did not quite apply in the case of the 
INA divisions which never intended to fight a static battle 
there in order to allow the British naval ships enough time to 
bring reinforcements from distant stations. Nevertheless, since 
the Japanese were in no mood to allow Netaji to have his way 
in the matter, he may have derived seme consolation from 
Kiani’s advice and believed that Imphal too could be a good 
target. 

On 24 January, 1944, Col. Tadasu Katakura, Chief of Staff 
of the Japanese 15th Army met Netaji in a closed-door 
conference to explain to him the strategy which the 15th Army 
intended to follow, and also the part which the INA Brigade 
No 1 under Shah Nawaz Khan was to play in the campaign. 
Besides Netaji and Katakura, Shah Nawaz Khan was also 
present. After the war, he narrated in his book, the details of 
the discussions which took place at this meeting. Netaji, Shah 
Nawaz Khan recalls, showed an amazing grasp of military 
science and was able to make a number of new suggestions, 
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Katakura greatly appreciated those and later the 15th Army 
Headquarters also found these suggestions useful. One 
curious statement which Katakura made at this meeting for 
Netaji’s information was that as the Japanese Army advanced, 
their Air Force would carry out a heavy bombardment of 
Calcutta. Netaji, of course, strongly objected to the proposed 
action, saying that it would destroy the Indians’ faith in the 
Japanese as well as in Netaji. The dropping of propaganda 
leaflets rather than bombs on Calcutta, he said, would be more 
helpful for the purpose they had in view.^° 

It seems reasonable to suspect that Katakura’s statement 
about the intention to bemb Calcutta heavily was a bluff 
meant to put Netaji on the defensive, in order to dissuade him 
from making any further demands which might inconvenience 
the 15th Army Commander. For one thing, the advance of 
the Japanese Army beyond Imphal and Kohima was not 
permitted by the IGHQ in its plans. Besides, in the first 
quarter of 1944 when the campaign began, Japan’s air power 
was in such a state that it could not even provide air cover 
to her assault forces, leave alone risking a few hundred of her 
planes to attack distant Calcutta to bomb a pre-dominantly 
non-military target. Japan simply could not afford the 
luxury. Nothing makes the position clearer in this respect 
than Field Marshal Wavell’s report to the War Office in 
London covering the period from January to June, 1943, when 
Japan's air power was much better than in 1944. The report 
says: “In December 1942, as recorded in my last despatch, 
the enemy made a series of small raids on the Calcutta area. 
In response to my request for night fighters, a flight of 
Beaufighters arrived in Calcutta on January 14, 1943. On 
January 15, three enemy aircraft attempted to raid Calcutta 
and all three were shot down by a single Beaufighter. Four 
enemy aircraft made a raid on 19 January, 1943 of which 
two were certainly destroyed and one probably. There were 
no further attacks west of the Brahmaputra.”^^ 

With this ended the possibility of a Japanese air attack on 
Calcutta. To understand the precarious position of the 
Japanese Air Force over the area of operation in the Imphal 
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region let us refer to a later report covering 1944. It says: 

the opening months of 1944, American long-range fighters, 
lightnings and Mustangs, were now able to seek the enemy out 
At his forward airfields and owing to the apparent ineffec¬ 
tiveness of the Japanese warning system, they could often 
destroy his aircraft before these were air-borne from air-fields 
in northern Burma. Over a hundred were destroyed on the 
ground and 76 in aerial combats. It is very probable that 
these planes had been brought up specially to support the 
ground offensive aimed at Imphal and Dimapore. 

“As a result, the enemy used less than 300 planes for 
operations in Burma at this time. He was forced to withdraw 
his fighters to the Rangoon area—five or six hundred miles 
from the front. The forward airfields built in advance in 
great number were now used under elaborate camouflage or 
else for emergency landings and refuelling stations only.”^^ 

This elaborate report is quoted here to help the reader 
judge the real worth of a threat of a heavy air attack on 
Calcutta conveyed to Metaji on behalf of the Commander of 
the 15th Army, and the motive behind the bluff. It might 
have been intended to warn the INA leader that Japan had the 
power of taking punitive action against Indians if the INA 
created any difficulty for Japan. This was due to an obsession 
in the minds of Japan’s military leaders that the Indians, 
if given the opportunity, would surely baffle Japan in gaining 
her objective. This tendency was to express itself repeatedly 
during the campaign in various ways until the day when the 
Japanese forces were themselves in full retreat from the areas 
west of Chindwin. Only then, with all their hopes about 
India gone, did Japan welcome the remaining divisions of the 
INA to come out from Singapore for rearguard action 
covering the withdrawal of the Japanese forces to places of 
safety. But for this one psychological factor, Japan would 
have won the battle at Imphal, and the history of the Second 
World War on the Asian mainland might have taken a very 
-different turn. It was Japan, not Britain, who frustrated 
Netaji’s plan to start a revolutionary war inside India. 
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“OPERATION U” BEGINS 


The Battle of Imphal, as it is known in history, was fought 
in three different sectors of which two were not at all connect¬ 
ed with Imphal, the Capital of Manipur State. For the 
Japanese, however, all the three were parts of their offensive 
plan code-named “Operation U”. Of these, the first battle 
which was fought against the Chinese forces of Chungking on 
the banks of the upper Salween river near the Chinese province 
of Yunnan began on 3 October 1943. There, in a short time 
the Japanese 18th Division and 56th Division routed the 
Chinese, after which the Japanese 18th Division was deployed 
against the Chinese 18th Division, trained by the American 
General Joseph Stilwell in the Hukawng valley which was 
known as the “death valley” because of its climate as well as 
the widespread incidence of cholera and malaria in the area. 

By the middle of December 1943, however. General 
Mutaguchi ordered this offensive to be suspended in order to 
make enough motor vehicles available to the 15th Army for 
its drive against Imphal which was to begin shortly afterwards. 
The attention of the Japanese Army then shifted from Hukawng 
valley in the north to the Arakan in the south. But this 
second part of the offensive was a mere feint to make it appear 
to the enemy that this was to be the main thrust of the 
Japanese Army into India. The real object was that a large 
part of the available British forces should be tied down in 
this sector so as to leave the defence of the Imphal area 
considerably weakened. 

Here, in the Arakan Sector, the Japanese 55th Division 
was already engaged for some time in a defensive battle 
against a developing British attack which was meant to be the 
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first Stage in their attempt for the recovery of Burma. Then, 
in the first week of February 1944, while the Japanese prepara¬ 
tion for the attack on Imphal was nearly complete, their 
reinforced 55th Division struck suddenly at Arakan. To help 
this division, the firsv battalion of Shah Nawaz Khan’s Subhas 
Brigade was ordered to take the field. This battalion of one 
thousand men, commanded by Major P.S. Raturi, arrived on 
the battlefield towards the middle of March. 

All the three battalions of the Subhas Brigade had been 
ordered to start from Rangoon late, i.c. in the first week of 
February. Major Raturi’s battalion travelled by train up to 
Prome and then covered 250 miles on foot before reaching a 
place named Kyauktaw where they set up a post. On arrival 
there, the battalion learnt that in the first encounter with the 
enemy which had taken place earlier in Arakan, the show 
had been stolen by an INA Bahadur group of two hundred 
men attached to the Japanese 55th Division. The Commander 
of this group was Major L.S. Misra. The reconnaissance work 
of this group, in the course of which it managed to win over 
to the Indian side the men of a British Indian outpost, helped 
the Japanese 55th Division trap the 7th Division of the enemy 
on the eastern side of the Mayu Range. Quoting Sayonan 
ShimburCs military correspondent whose report was published 
on 11 February, 1944, Dr. K.K. Ghosh has written: “The 
Tanabashi and Koba forces (two detachments of the 55th 
Division) evading all air reconnaissance of the British, took 
Taung Bazar from the rear, swept round it and cut the 
Nayakedank Pass, trapping the 7th Division of the British 
Indian Army on the eastern side of the Mayu Range. The 
7th British Indian Division, was completely cut off from the 
5th British Indian Division and the line of communication of 
the whole 15 corps of the Indian Army was disconnected.”* 

According to military historian A.J. Barker, “this attack 
in the early hours of 5 February was so swift that it surprised 
the Divisional Commander General Frank Messervy in his 
pyjamas.”^ (After India’s independence, Messervy was to 
become the Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan Army). Even 
in that desparate situation, the enemy’s 7th Division did not 
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surrender or attempt a breakthrough. It survived within what 
has been called its “administrative box” for months together 
with supplies dropped by planes. The strength of the Japanese 
Air Force being what it was in 1944, it was unable to attack 
the trapped forces of the ememy. 

The Fourteenth Army Command of the British attempted 
a rescue action to help the isolated 7th Division. It deployed 
the 31 West African Division of Negro soldiers to advance 
southward along the left bank of the Kaladan river with a 
view to threatening the right rear of the Japanese 55th Division. 
According to Lord Mountbatten’s report, written on behalf 
of the South East Asia Command, by the beginning of March 
1944, the West African Division had captured Kyauktaw and 
Apaukwa in quick succession.^ But Shah Nawaz Khan, writing 
on the progress of the First Battalion of his regiment says^ 
that this battalion arrived at Kyauktaw in the middle of March 
and established its base there."* 

However, the West African Division which was advancing 
towards the south along the bank of river Kaladan was prepar¬ 
ing to construct a bridge over the river at a place named 
Tetma. Major Raturi had been ordered to check the advance 
of this division and also to stop them from crossing over to 
the eastern bank of the river. But before the battalion had 
reached Tetma, a large portion of the West African Division 
had crossed the river and had already settled themselves at 
defensive positions. Raturi decided to attack them immedia¬ 
tely at night. In three batches of 300 men each, they approach¬ 
ed the enemy stealthily at night and when they were within 
close range, at the commander’s signal, these men of the crack 
battalion jumped into the enemy’s trenches with fixed bayonets 
in a desperate hand-to-hand fight. The enemy’s morale sagged 
on seeing the fury with which the INA men attacked. The 
West Africans tried to break contact by running towards the 
river in an attempt to go to the other bank where they would 
have the support of heavy guns. But Raturi’s men were in 
hot pursuit with machine guns which succeded in sinking 
16 of the enemy’s boats. Among the INA’s casualties were 
14 dead and 22 injured; but at the abandoned base at 
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Tetma the enemy had left behind about 250 dead with arms 
and ammunition besides provisions in good quantity which 
were a welcome gain for the INA men.® 

At Tetma, reinforcements came from the Japanese 55th 
Division to join the INA battalion. Together they advanced 
upwards along the bank of the river Kaladan. On the way, 
a number of battles were fought, notably at Paletwa and 
Daletmi. The battle of Paletwa, 50 miles up-stream from 
Tetma was fought fiercely, and it ended in victory for the INA. 
From Daletmi, the Indians could see for the first time, the 
distant skyline of the Indian border and also the British-held 
defence post at Mowdak which was well within India. This 
was towards the end of May. Raturi’s battalion attacked 
Mowdak and captured it. Few armies ever rushed towards 
their target with so much emotion for touching the soil of 
the land which they intended to occupy. Raturi’s men fought 
to capture Mowdak with reckless courage. After the battle 
was won, they fell on the ground to kiss it, and later planted 
the Indian tricolour on the soil of Mowdak which now formed 
part of liberated Indian territory.® 

Mowdak was as far as Major Raturi’s battalion could 
afford to go. The strength of his force was insignificant 
compared to that of the enemy now being mustered around 
their position. Moreover, the Japanese Commander in the 
area who was getting information about the uncertain position 
of the battle on the other fronts, decided to withdraw his 
forces from the area. From the strategic point of view their 
attack in the Arakan area had served its purpose as a feint. 
He advised the INA also to withdraw. For Raturi’s men, 
however, it meant a different thing altogether. The Japanese, 
they argued in their discussion with Raturi, were going back 
towards their own country. For the INA men their home lay 
ahead of them and in the hope of reaching there they had 
planted their flag on the soil of Mowdak. They did not agree 
to follow the example of the Japanese. 

It was a dilemma for the Commander, but the manner in 
which a decision was made spoke volumes about the gallantry 
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of the men. It was decided to retain a small portion of the 
battalion which obviously stood in danger of total annihilation 
at Mowdak, and withdraw the rest to a place where at least 
rations could be available for the men. This example of 
courage also roused the spirit of the Japanese soldiers. Their 
Commander decided to keep a platoon of his men to share 
whatever fate befell the INA men, and in a remarkable gesture 
of nobility kept that platoon under the command of the Indian 
Captain Surajmal who was to remain in charge of the small 
garrison at Mowdak. Under a noble inspiration, he had taken 
an action which had no parallel in Japanese military history.”^ 
After this, the troops under Captain Surajmal exceeded the 
records of many in repelling repeated attacks from incompar¬ 
ably bigger enemy forces. They remained in Mowdak till 
September, when the battle had ceased even at Imphal. One 
result of the heroic role which the 1st Battalion of the Subhas 
Brigade played was that when General Kawabe heard these 
reports, he told Netaji that his estimate of the men of the 
INA had been totally wrong. This meant that the other two 
regiments of the INA’s 1st Division could be allowed to hght 
at Imphal. There could be no question, however, of bringing 
in the other two Divisions of the INA to the Imphal front. 

The reader has so far been told about the exploits only 
of the first battalion of the first regiment (of the INA’s 1st 
Division) jailed the Subhas Brigade. It is time, therefore, 
before we proceed to see how and when the Gandhi Brigade 
and the Azad Brigades of the 1st Division were brought to 
the field, to know how the other two battalions commanded 
by Shah Nawaz Khan fared in the campaign. 

To understand the questionable manner in which the 
Japanese operational command deployed the three battalions 
ofthelNAinthebattlefor Imphal, at least a superficial look 
at the map of the Indo-Burmese frontier region is necessary. 
If, from Kohima on the northern border of Manipur State a 
line is drawn straight from the north to the south, down to 
the Kaladan valley in the Arakan region, it will toueh the 
places which have figured prominently in the Japanese Opera¬ 
tion U”. They are, from ssputh to north: Kaladan, Uaka, 
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Falam, Tiddim, Tamu, Paid, Imphal, Ukhrule and Kohima. 
While the focus of the Japanese attack was the three northern¬ 
most places of Kohima, Ukhrule and Imphal, the three 
f battalions of the INA were deployed at the three southernmost 
places of Kaladan, Haka and Falam. From the last three 
places, neither was there any possibility of a breakthrough 
into India nor was this desired by the Jjipanese Imperial 
General Headquarters. The distance between the three 
southernmost spots and the extreme north was about four 
hundred miles as the crow flies. Since our imaginery line on 
the map goes over the mountainous areas of the Arakan and 
Chin Hills, the actual distance between the two ends, if it has 
to be covered on the ground, would be at least twice as long. 
This arrangement alone provided, in eyes of the Japanese, 
some safety against the INA’s craok Subhas Brigade having 
anything to do near the Indian bordef.. 

The Second and Third battalions of the Subhas Brigade 
were ordered to be posted at Haka and Falam at altitudes of 
7000 and 6000 feet respectively. The chances of fighting the 
enemy here was only a speculative affair, and it could happen 
only if the enemy tried to advance in this area to threaten the 
Japanese Army’s line of communication. Before the INA 
battalions came, these two places were being guarded by only 
800 Japanese soldiers. They were now to be released for duty 
in the forward areas of the Imphal region. 

This posting of the three battalions of the Subhas Brigade 
at Kaladan, Haka and Falam was represented by Kawabe to 
Netaji in such a manner as if the INA men had been entrusted 
with a separate sector as desired by Netaji, and that the area 
of this deployment was “the left wing of the Japanese Army.’’* 
In fact, however, the Japanese Army which was to launch the 
offensive against the Imphal region was nowhere near Haka 
or the Kaladan Valley. To put the finishing touch to this 
scheme of deception, Netaji was told that the INA men were 
being placed in this sector because it would be easier for them 
to advance to Chittagong from here because of its proximity.^ 

It is not clear whether Netaji then knew that the operation 
Jn the Arakan area had been planned only as a feint to mislead! 
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the enemy. In any case, the INA battalion led by Major 
Raturi seemed to have been under the notion that they had been 
set by Japan on the road leading to India. 

Shah Nawaz Khan was among the first in the INA to have 
seen through the Japanese game of having the INA unit 
removed from their way. For one thing, he had been observ¬ 
ing their tactics from the days of the first INA. Later, when 
challenged to show their prowess, the men of his regiment had 
purposely demonstrated it before the Japanese soldiers during 
their march to Rangoon from Taiping. The toughness of the 
men had greatly increased the fear of the Japanese officers who 
were anxious about how the INA men would behave after 
entering India. Hence, the Subhas Regiment was in for some 
special treatment which had been intended, as Shah Nawaz 
Khan felt certain at a later date, to break this spirit by ruining 
their health and physical stamina.*® Actually, the manner in 
which the men of the regiment were handled or left alone at 
later dales, left no scope for the suggestion that Shah Nawaz’s 
grievances could have been imaginary. By far the most 
important among his complaints, it mjist be remembered, 
was that his regiment was deliberately being kept away from 
battles in the vital sectors. On 10 February he had been 
assured by General Mutaguchi that the INA men would be 
asked to join in the march into India as soon as the main 
Japanese invasion began. On 16 February Shah Nawaz saw 
the Commander of the Yumi Division of the Japanese under 
whose operational command the Subhas Brigade would have 
to fight. Here again, he protested against his brigade being 
posted at an out-of-the-way place and reminded him that he 
had been promised the participation of his brigade in the 
general offensive against Imphal. The Commander immediately 
promised him this and reminded Shah Nawaz that his brigade 
was serving on a trial role to prove that it could stand the 
rigours of a hard campaign. He hinted discreetly that it would 
be a hard job for his men to keep body and soul together at 
Haka and Falam.” Shah Nawaz understood the significance of 
of the warning on reaching these stations. The places were at 
an altitude of 6000 to 7000 ft. It was terribly cold at night 
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for which members of the brigade had only one woollen shirt 
and one cotton blanket each. There were occasions when 
men on duty for night watch had frozen to death silently at 
their posts. 

Rations were not available for the men of the INA at Haka 
and Falam. While the Japanese soldiers were there, coolies 
and beasts of burden were available to bring the rations which 
could be had from a distance of 50 to 85 miles. These services 
were now withdrawn, and the men of the Subhas Brigade had 
their rations carried by their own men all this distance, by 
setting up some relaying posts on the way. Everyone had to 
walk on an average 16 miles a day with the load of ration which 
consisted of nothing more than rice and salt. It is here that 
the Brigade Commander concluded that the Japanese had 
deliberately withheld the help they cculd have given to the 
men of his regiment. But more was to follow before long.’^ 

The men of the Subhas Brigade, whether in the Kaladan 
Valley or at Haka and Falam never waited to be attacked 
by the enemy. Aggression was their preference throughout 
the campaign, and having been posted on defensive duty at 
Haka and Falam, they moved out of their posts to seek out 
the enemy and engage them. In none of their engagements 
during the campaign had they ever yielded a position to the 
enemy. These men, generally of magnificent physique with 
the toughest of spirit in them, were being gradually debilitated 
physically but remained unyielding in their fighting spirit. 
At Haka and Falam their most remarkable feat of daring 
and endurance was the capture of the fortified enemy position 
at Klang Klang, high up on the top of a hill, which required* 
along with fighting abilities, the skill of seasoned moun¬ 
taineers.’^ 

Meanwhile, during the attack on Tiddim, the Japanese 
had asked for the help of the INA men. After the fall of 
Tiddim to the combined forces, battalion Commander Mehboob 
Ahmed visited the INA men there and found them employed 
by the Japanese in the work of widening the roads. Mehboob 
brought the men back to the regimental headquarters after 
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informing the Brigade Commander who in turn complained 
about this to Netaji. Shah Nawaz prayed in his letter that 
his brigade be allowed to proceed lo the north to take part 
in the combined attack on Imphal. The message which came 
from Netaji after about two weeks shows that the Japanese 
military commanders at a higher level were deceiving Netaji 
about their plans. Netaji’s instruction to Shah Nawaz asked 
him to keep ready for marching towards the River Brahma¬ 
putra in Assam at a moment’s notice because the fall of Imphal, 
according to the Army Command, was a matter of hours.** 
Netaji’s message was dated 28 May. It may be remembered that 
the Japanese plan was to present Imphal to Emperor Hirohito 
as a gift on his birthday which fell on 29 May. Foolish as 
it might be, it was pardonable for the Japanese to have 
harboured the blind faith that God could never disappoint 
their Emperor. But as regards the march towards the 
Brahmaputra, no order had ever been issued by the High 
Command authorising this. This talk about the Brahmaputra 
had been considered as mere loose talk by the irresponsible 
Army Commander, General Mutaguchi. But now it seems 
clear that Netaji was still being fed on the bluff that the 15th 
Army was on the point of marching into Assam, although the 
firm decision of the Imperial Headquarters had been to push 
the new defence line of the Japanese only as far as the 
mountain range immediately west of Imphal, and never beyond 
that. It may be recalled here that Mutaguchi first mentioned the 
Japanese Army’s projected marcfi up to or across the Brahma¬ 
putra as a ploy to keep Netaji quiet with the promise that 
his INA men would be asked to march into India at that stage. 
Now that stratagem had, perhaps become even more necessary 
in view of the INA having passed the test of battle-worthiness. 
And now, Netaji had to be prevented from demanding that 
the two remaining divisions of the INA should also be pressed 
into service. Incidentally, although the INA’s 1st Division 
seemed to have established its claim to take part in the general 
ofiSensive, the second and third regiments of the 1st Division 
—the Gandhi Brigade and Azad Brigade—w'cre held back 
from the front as long as possible. The Gandhi Brigade, 
commanded by Col. l.J. Kiani, arrived at the front on 28 April 
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and joined in the action against Palel on 30 April, i.c. one and 
half months after Mutaguchi’s offensive had begun on 15 
March. The Azad Brigade came to the field at the end of 
May, two and half months after this life-and-death struggle 
had begun; the other two divisions were not allowed to see 
action before the Japanese forces were in full retreat on the 
eastern side of the Chindwin river. 

But this wilful acceptance of the path of treachery in deal¬ 
ing with an ally was unfortunately prompted by the belief that 
Japan’s interest would be better served by this course of action. 
This failure of judgement on the part of the Japanese military, 
at a time when the tide of the battle at Imphal had already 
turned in favour of the British, reveals the true dimension of 
the tragedy. The Imphal campaign finally ended in disaster 
for Japan though she had successfully prevented the troops of 
the INA from entering India. 
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THE BATTLE OF IMPHAL 


In 1944 Imphal, the Capital of Manipur State, could not 
have been what it is today in many respects. Yet some of its 
physical features which remain unaltered should be known to 
the reader. Close to the Indo-Burmese border, the plateau 
has its surface some 3000 feet above sea-level though it 
has to be looked upon also as a valley because on both 
«ides of its flat surface rise mountains which are the 
extension of the great Arakan range on the east and the Chin 
Hills on the west, forming 2000 to 4000 feet high barriers to 
outsiders seeking access to the valley from either side. Depth- 
wise, the mountain ranges span a distance of thirty five miles 
which are covered with some of the densest forests in the 
world, making a journey from India to Burma across this area 
nearly impossible. Another great barrier just inside Burma is 
the great Chindwin river which winds its way from the north 
to the south and, at its narrowest point, is 400 metres wide. 

A report of the Allied Army Command to the British War 
Office in 1944 described Imphal as an isolated spot having few 
links with the outside world. The main entrance to the valley 
is by the all-weather road which winds its way northwards 
through some picturesque natural scenery along precipitous 
mountain-sides. The road passes through Kohima and ends at 
Dimapur which is the nearest railhead for bringing supplies 
to the garrisons at Kohima and Imphal. There were also a 
number of narrow tracks on which jeeps could run only in 
dry weather, after these were developed during the war. One 
of these went towards Silchar in Assam, another to Ukhrul 
in the north-east and one towards Tiddim in the south. Of 
these, the Tiddim track, had been developed into a road as a 
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supply line for advanced Allied troops operating in the Chin 
Hills. 

During summer, the valley is stricken with opressive heat, 
the temperature rising to 20 degrees Fahrenheit. It ends 
usually towards the end of May, and then begins a season of 
rainfall which is the heaviest in the world. No military action 
or even travel is possible during the rainy season which extends 
up to the end of September. The downpour in these months 
is known to have caused even metalled roads to collapse, and 
the non-metalled tracks are converted into pools of mud and 
slush through which even the toughest of soldiers cannot walk. 

General Mutaguchi had estimated that his campaign for 
the occupation of the Imphal area would be over in one 
month. Hence, after Tokyo’s order to march had been received 
on 7 January, 1944, he did not at first have much anxiety 
about the rains coming before he achieved his objectives. But 
the assembling of the troops from distant places needed time, 
particularly in view of the shortage of shipping space and also 
the hazards of enemy attacks on the sea. On land also, 
railway lines and roads had been disrupted by enemy air 
action over even such distant places as the Burma-Thai 
railway communication lines. 

The troops of the three divisions which were to participate 
in the expedition across the Chindwin, began to arrive piece¬ 
meal by road vehicles, steamships and on foot as well. Of 
these, the 33rd Division which had been re-organised around 
the nucleus of a regiment decimated in the battle of the 
Solomon Islands in the Pacific towards the end of 1942, came 
through Bangkok almost in time. The problem was with 
regards to the 15th Division which was to come from Nanking 
in China. It took a long time to arrive in Thailand. There too, 
they were detained by the Singapore Command’s order, 
ostensibly to construct a road, but actually to overawe Japan’s 
unwilling ally, the Thai Government, by their presence. This 
was an example of how, at crucial moments, the different army 
commands could work at cross purposes under the notion that 
each was working for the good of the Empire in a better 
manner than the other., 
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This delay in beginning the campaign exasperated 
Mutaguchi. According to Fred Saito he sent a blistering message 
of protest to Singapore where they did not have the means of 
transporting the entire division to Burma. Then about 20,000 
men of the 15th Division marched on foot for 1,200 kms 
from Bangkok to Rangoon, and when they arrived there to¬ 
wards the end of February, the men were exhausted and 
looked groggy. They needed rest before rushing into the 
campaign. Mutaguchi, therefore, fixed 15 March as the date for 
the expedition to begin.’ 

To quote Fred Saito here: “When the D-day finally came, 
Mutaguchi assembled war correspondents at his headquarter in 
Maymyo on the Central Burma highlands and declared 
cheerfully: 

“ ‘1 am firmly convinced that my three divisions will reduce 
Imphal in one month. In order that they can march fast, they 
carry the lightest possible equipment and food enough for three 
weeks. Ah! they will get everything from British supplies and 
dumps. Boys! see you again in Imphal at the celebration of the 
Emperor’s birthday on 29 April.’ 

In spite of the questionable wisdom of announcing his time¬ 
table before Press correspondents, General Mutaguchi’s 15th 
Army had kept the secret about crossing the Chindwin very 
well indeed, and the sudden appearance of three divisions of 
Japanese troops on India’s frontier took the British by complete 
surprise. Japanese soldiers, assisted by special groups of INA 
soldiers who were mostly foot soldiers, without the help of 
artillery vehicles or air support of any kind, literally galloped 
through mountains and jungles routing the enemy on their way 
with extraordinary speed. They crossed the Indian frontier over 
a wide front of 200 miles. At the northern end of the line, the 
Japanese 31st Division speedily arrived in the vicinity of Kohima 
and the 15th Division went straight to the Imphal region which 
was the centre of the attack. The 33rd Division led by Lt. Gen. 
Motozo Yanagida in the south, gained a spectacular advantage 
immediately on arrival by trapping the highly motorised British 
17th Division on the Imphal-Tiddim Road in a narrow valley 
between the two mountain ranges, as it tried to withdraw 
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towards Imphal. While Yanagida’s main force attacked this 
division from the rear, a regiment of his division set up a road¬ 
block on the narrow path by which the 17th Division now hoped 
to retreat to Imphal. The division, encumbered as it was by its 
armoured vehicles, was facing total annihilation in the valley 
when a mere chance saved it. Field Marshal Slim, Commander 
of the British 14th Army who had brought about this situation 
by hesitating to withdraw the 17th Division into Imphal, now 
sent his 23rd Division from Imphal in a rescue operation.^ 

When the Commander of the Japanese regiment at the road¬ 
block sighted the approaching troops of the 23rd Division at a 
distance, he reported the situation to Yanagida and asked if he 
should defend his post to the last man while the 33rd Division 
could destroy the British 17th Division. Yanagida, in a fit of 
nervousness, as it seemed, asked his ten thousand men at the 
road-block to withdraw from the post.'* 

According to the official history of the British Indian Armed 
Forces, the 17th Division found on the morning of 26 March, 
that the point of the road-block was clear of enemies, and this 
made its withdrawal to Imphal possible. A major disaster for 
British Indian forces had been averted. Infuriated, Mutaguchi 
rebuked Yanagida severely, but the latter retorted by suggest¬ 
ing that the whole Imphal Operation plan be re-examined. 

The difference of opinion between Mutaguchi and his 
officers, as indicated by this event, was to assume the propor¬ 
tion of a major scandal about Japanese Army discipline later 
on. Another opportunity came Mutaguchi’s way to win the 
Battle of Imphal after arrival at Kohima. It has already been 
mentioned that the town of Dimapur, north of Kohima, was 
the railhead nearest to Imphal where all supplies meant for the 
British Indian garrison at Imphal and Kohima were unloaded 
for storage. This town of godowns and sheds was important 
because it had stored provision for an army for a whole year. 
If the 31st Japanese Division, which formed one-third of 
Mutaguchi’s 15th Army, had cared to capture this undefended 
town after its arrival at Kohima at the beginning of April, that 
would have left Imphal without any food for the duration of 
the Japanese siege, and the 15th Army also would have solved 
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the problem of feeding its men. That would have almost 
certainly forced the garrison at Imphal to surrender after some 
time because it was beyond the capacity of the Allied Air 
Force to meet the needs of the forces in Imphal indefinitely 
with supplies sent by air from other distant places.® 

But what actually happened was very different. Before 
describing it, mention, in passing, has to be made that this 
opportunity was offered to the Japanese again by another 
serious blunder on the part of Field Marshal Slim whose repu¬ 
tation as an army Commander has been grossly overrated. Slim 
got the information about the Japanese 31st Division crossing 
the Chindwin river in due time. But he looked on complacent¬ 
ly and took no early action to ensure the safety of Dimapur 
in the belief that it could never be possible for the Japanese to 
climb the mountain and march through the impassable jungles 
in any number more than a regiment, and that too, not before 
a few weeks. While the difficulties before the enemy were so 
formidable, Slim thought, he had only to despatch his own 
troops to defend Dimapur by the metalled road from Imphal. 

In the event, however, it was fdund that the Japanese 
appeared at the door of Kohima in the first week of April and 
occupied the town on 4 April. The northern stretch of the road 
leading to Dimapur now lay at the mercy of the Japanese 31st 
Division, commanded by Lt. Gen. Sato, who, nevertheless, did 
not march his troops towards Dimapur. Uninformed British 
critics, notably Slim himself, have criticised Sato for his lack 
of flexibility in not making use of this opportunity.® The facts 
are of an entirely different nature. 

General Mutaguchi has claimed after the war, that he issued 
orders to Sato on 6 April to proceed towards Dimapur 
without delay but that order was countermanded by the Burma 
Area Army Commander, General Kawabe on the ground that 
the terms of the directives of the Imperial General Headquarters 
would not justify marching towards Dimapur. Aggrieved, 
Mutaguchi told British military historian A.J. Barker at the end 
of the war that his own notion was that Dimapur had been 
left by the British undefended; but the relations between the 
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diiferent army commanders being what they were, the opportu¬ 
nity could not be seized.'’' 

The question still remains whether Mutaguchi had under¬ 
stood correctly the value of this town. In case he had, or even 
if he had merely guessed the truth, could he not try to gather 
information about it during the months between August 1943 
when the plan was finalised and March 1944 and place his 
findings before the IGHQ in order to secure a change in their 
directive? Japanese military circles do not appear to credit 
Mutaguchi with intelligence of a high order and his only strong 
point which got his plan passed was a bull-headed urge to push 
forward. 

Mutaguchi had been telling Netaji that the INA men could 
join the Japanese Army after the latter had broken through the 
enemy’s defences. Netaji seems to have trusted him. Mohammad 
Zaman Kiani, Commander of the INA’s 1st Division, has 
written that when Mutaguchi spoke to him also in the same 
vein, Kiani did not feel that the Japanese General was deceiv¬ 
ing him.® Nevertheless, the effect of the orders which came to 
all the TNA units, whether these were issued by Mutaguchi 
himself or his Divisional Commanders, was to keep the Indians 
as far away from the front as possible until their assistance 
became necessary for defensive purposes. 

Mutaguchi's assault on the Imphal basin at the centre of the 
front was exactly an action replay of the Japanese Army trap¬ 
ping the British Indian 7th Division in the Kaladan Valley, 
followed by his failure to secure the surrender of the enemy. 
Imphal was now completely surrounded by the three Japanese 
divisions early in April but it yielded them little benefit in 
securing the surrender of the British Indian army. Before the 
operation started, Netaji had asked Mutaguchi if it would not 
be more profitable to drive the enemy out of Imphal rather 
than hold them captive there in the hope of this surrender. 

“No!** Mutaguchi had exclaimed, “there is a big fish in 
that tank, and I want to catch it.” 

Many years later, Col. G.S. Dhillon who commanded the 
Nehru Brigade in Burma at a later stage, told a seminar at the 
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Netaji Research Bureau in Calcutta that he held the view that 
driving the British forces out of Imphal, rather than holding 
them under a siege, would have been better in many ways. 
Netaji’s view was that getting a foothold in Imphal even 
without the annihilation of the enemy would have helped the 
Provisional Government of Free India because from there the 
INA could have sent out batches of guerrillas into India to 
start partisan warfare gradually all over the country. Again, in 
case the Japanese managed to conquer Imphal, the surrender of 
the Indian personnel in the British Indian Army would have 
certainly led to their joining the INA. As a result of this, as 
he visualised the situation, the INA with its three divisions 
strengthened by the joining of the prisoners, would have 
become the largest single force, bigger than the Japanese Army, 
and beyond doubt, larger than the British element in the forces 
deployed in eastern India. 

Netaji knew very well that the result of the Battle of 
Imphal concerned India much more than Japan. Whatever 
happened here, Japan was sure to be defeated in the war, as 
shown clearly by the results of the fighting in the Pacific. For 
India, on the other hand, Imphal stood between her people and 
their independence. With Imphal in its control, Netaji’s 
Provisional Government could have stirred up an anti-British 
revolt in eastern India after widespread sabotage of the 
British military installations and means of communication. 
Post-war British military historians have regarded this as a 
distinct probability. According to Major General Woodburn 
Kirby, “if Imphal had fallen to the Japanese one of the conse¬ 
quences could have been a revolt in Bengal and Bihar against 
British rule in India which might well have been on a far 
larger scale than the riots of 1942.’’® 

The assistance which could be available to the INA in India 
could not evidently manifest itself before Imphal was occupied. 
As Dr. K.K. Ghosh observes, “there is evidence to show that 
Bose’s agents were in India, although it is difficult to determine 
their strength and influence in 1944. They were lying low, 
expecting that military victory at Imphal would give them 
chances to do their duties actively. At least one secret message 
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of Bose survives in which he instructed from the Indo-Burma 
border in 1944, his friends and followers in India to make all 
assistance available to his messenger who would meet them.”'" 

What effect such a situation might produce on the minds 
of the common people in this region was fairly well-known to 
the hard-headed British residents of Calcutta. In June 1943, 
Ian Stephens, Editor of The Statesman, Calcutta, heard the 
opinion expressed at a Calcutta dinner party of British resi¬ 
dents that if the Japanese were to parachute Bose on to the 
maiclan (near the centre of the city), some ninety per cent of 
the city’s inhabitants would rush to join him. This opinion, 
Stephens comments at the end, was not far wrong." 

But the Japanese military ruined all these hopes by consis¬ 
tently keeping the TNA away from the real battlefronts until 
defeat began to stare them in the face. Their confidence in 
conquering Imphal and holding it for their own use had been 
absolute. The British Indian force found, after regaining 
control of the Imphal-Kohima Road, that the .Japanese had 
repainted the milestones there in red with the figures written 
on them in Japanese characters, in anticipation of the time 
when they would be the sole users of the road.*^ 

In case the battle was lost at Imphal, which even at the 
beginning did not seem unlikely to Netaji in view of the 
unreasonable attitude of the Japanese in many matters, 
Netaji’s own programme was to fight to the last and leave a 
record of unparalled bravery by his men, with the object of 
rousing the people of India and also to shake the Indian 
soldiers serving the British out of their moral torpor. For 
this purpose, his essential need was the opportunity to fight. 
He had noticed all aspects of the self-defeating stratagems of 
the Japanese military and the High Command’s refusal to make 
any important concession to meet his requirements. Yet, he 
could not go against the Japanese because that would deprive 
him of the means to the realisation of his objective; the oppor¬ 
tunity to fight the British. 

Still more illuminating, in a different way, was Netaji’s 
brief conversation with Col. Dhillon in Rangoon after the 
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Imphal operation had failed. Dhillon’s narration of the event 
says that he asked Netaji the following question; “As we and 
our allies appear to have lost the war with little hope of our 
taking to the offensive again, what exactly is left for us to 
fight for?” 

Netaji’s short reply was: “To pay the price of India’s- 
liberty.” This was, Dhillon observes, in line with one of his 
previous statements: “When the blood of freedom-loving 
Indians begins to flow, India will attain her freedom.” Dhillon 
sums up admirably the lesson he got and expresses it with 
striking clarity: “Thus, our national aim vas the attainment 
of India’s freedom, and our military objective was to pay the 
price of India’s liberty.”*-^ It was almost a philosophical 
concept, but later events showed that the message had gone 
across to these for whom it was intended. The result, as the 
reader will see later, was that Indian blood was shed in pro¬ 
fusion around Imphal and later on the banks of the Irrawadii 
in payment of the price of what it was intended to buy. 

A chronological account of the Battle of Imphal, with the 
sequence of events clearly stated, is not available. The entries, 
in the diary of General Kawabe on various dates throw some 
light on the events, by allowing the reader an opportunity to 
guess what information the General might have been getting, 
from the battlefield. The diary is written in Japanese. Dr. 
Joyce C. Lebra has referred to certain entries in the month of 
March, April, May and June to indicate the trend of the con¬ 
versations which Kawabe had with Netaji. But Dr. Lebra. 
has been able to use only a “summary” of the diary, which 
perhaps indicates that the diary might have been edited by a 
censor’s hand. 

Nevertheless, it is known that in March and April, Kawabe 
was asking Netaji to get ready to go into India with his men 
and to make full arrangements in advance for taking over the 
administration of the liberated areas. On 22 March, the Indo- 
Japanese forces crossed into India proper, and this was. 
followed by Prime Minister Tojo’s declaration in the Diet that 
all liberated areas would be placed immediately under the 
administration of the Provisional Government of Free India.. 
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Netaji responded to these optimistic reports with a burst of 
.activity to that end, which suprise a reader of history today 
by the variety of things he had considered necessary to accom* 
plish in advance. A party of civilian administrators, duly 
trained under military discipline, was brought forward in the 
advanced areas and housed in temporary huts in the forests. 
A. C. Chatterjee was appointed Chief Administrator of the 
liberated areas to make full-scale preparations for setting up 
civilian administration in those areas. A programme of recons¬ 
truction work taken in hand comprised planned reconstruction 
on a permanent basis alongside the immediate job of restoring 
the utility services like water supply, electricity, road repairs, 
etc. A new drive was arranged for recruitment as well as 
fund-raising. It was at this point of time that Netaji prevailed 
upon N. Raghavan of Penang to become his Minister of 
Finance. A new Ministry of Manpower was created to coor¬ 
dinate recruitment and training arrangements.’^ 

Till the middle of April 1944, the tempo of the Japanese 
advance on Imphal was maintained. Dr. Ba Maw, in his 
account says that 18 April was the peak moment when the 
INA men and the Japanese were competing with each other 
furiously about who would enter Imphal first. But Dr. Ba 
Maw’s account is nothing more than hearsay from an Indian 
•officer, which does not seem very probable for the simple reason 
that by 18 April, the Gandhi Regiment of the INA had not 
yet been called to join in the attack on Imphal. The 3rd Regi¬ 
ment of the 1 INA Division, called Azad Brigade, came to fight 
even later, towards the end of May. 

Even so, it seems correct to say that the maximum Japanese 
effort to capture Imphal had been made in the week preced¬ 
ing the Japanese Emperor’s birthday on 29 April. From .about 
this period, Netaji could get no news of what was happening 
on the front. Maymyo was the headquarters of the 15th 
Army but there also the Hikari Kikan pleaded inability to 
give any information on the grounds that they themselves 
were in the dark. What could be the reason for this news 
blackout even at the Army headquarters for more than a 
fortnight? Perhaps the news was being kept back from the 
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Provisional Government only. The reasons could be to avoid 
the embarrassment of facing Netaji’s reaction to the Japanese 
firmly occupying Imphal for their own use. It could also be 
due to unwillingness to admit that things were not going as 
well as expected. Thirdly, it might also have been to avoid 
facing Netaji’s demand that more of his INA men be employed 
in the battle if things were not going well. 

Till the middle of April, only the first regiment of the 
INA’s 1st Division had seen action. Netaji had been pressing 
Kawabe since March to let the 2nd and 3rd Regiments face 
the enemy on the field after the INA’s battle-worthiness had 
been proved in the Kaladan Valley. Kawabe had then brought 
the two regiments from Singapore to Rangoon and did 
nothing more. Now in the middle of April, when Mutaguchi’s 
'Campaign was originally expected to have been over, the twO 
regiments were still biding their time in Rangoon. It was only 
on 30 April that the 2nd Regiment was brought up to the 
front and led to the action for the first time at Palel. The 3rd 
regiment was not employed until the end of May when the 
battle was almost lost for Japan with the onset of the rains in 
the valley. 

In the given circumstances, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that Netaji did not believe that no news about the battle had 
reached the Army’s Headquarters for more than a fortnight. 
He would have to find out on his own the state of things 
around Imphal and also what was happening to his men: the 
forgotten 1st Brigade under Shah Nawaz Khan. For investi¬ 
gation, he sent forward on 17 April a team of three top 
Ainctionaries of his Government, Major General S. C. 
Allagapan, Director of Medical Services, Ananda Mohan 
.Sahay, Secretary to the Provisional Government, and Major 
General A. C. Chatterjee, Chief Commissioner of the Liberated 
Areas. They took with them in cash the sum of Rs. 6,00,000 
{six lakhs) to help the soldiers with their requirements by direst 
purchases as also for payment of their salaries. This seems 
to indicate that in spite of the news blackout Netaji might 
have known from his own sources the hardship which his men 
faced because of the breakdown of the Japanese supply system. 
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Major General Chatterjee’s book gives details of the state of 
things his party witnessed and also a description of their tour 
which led them to a place named Chamol where the 1st INA 
Divisions’ Divisional HQ was established by its commander 
Mohammad Zaman Kiani.’^ 

It was now the last week of April. Kiani’s division, thanks 
to Netaji’s persistent demand, was now asked to participate 
in the campaign. Soon it was noticed that the Japanese Divi¬ 
sional Commander wanted only the Gandhi Brigade to come 
to the front. The Commander of this Brigade was Zaman 
Kiani’s nephew Inayet Kiani. On arrival, he was told by the 
headquarters of the Yamamoto detachment that the Brigade 
would form part of his detachment which was a body of men 
formed out of some parts of 33rd Division. This was meant 
to be a guerrilla force and its men were equipped lightly, with, 
machine guns, mortars and hand-grenades besides rifles. But in 
the case of the INA Brigade, Inayet was told that he had 
arrived at the front too late (as if the choice had been his own) 
when Imphal might already have fallen to the Japanese forces 
or would do so in two or three hours at the most. The only 
thing which now remained for the Brigade to do was to rush 
into India towards the Brahmaputra, and for this utmost speed 
was essential. To ensure easy mobility, they were to leave 
behind all their heavy equipment including machine guns. 
The soliders were to carry only their rifles, one blanket and 
just 50 rounds of ammunition. They could get the rest in 
abundance at Imphal itself.'^ Thus, the suspect INA unit 
was rendered stingless before they were allowed to approach 
the front. After this, if Imphal fell to the Japanese, the INA 
men would be obliged to come to them for ammunition before 
they could create any real trouble. Imphal, it need hardly 
be mentioned, was being held firmly by the British Indian, 
forces at that moment, at least without showing any outward 
sign of yielding to Japanese pressure, and Yamamoto, having 
been there for quite some time already, ought to have known, 
this very well. 

Palel Aerodrome 

After trying all the methods he knew for overcoming the^ 
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enemy’s resistance at Imphal, Mutaguchi decided, at the end 
of April, to attack the aerodrome at Palel—a thing which 
should have been among the first he did after the encirclement 
of Imphal was complete. To Imphal, the aerodrome at Palel 
was like the mythical little bird in Indian nursery tales on 
whose life depended the life of the dreaded demon. The life 
of beleaguered Imphal depended beyond doubt on the Palel 
aerodrome remaining in British hands in working condition. 
The India Command’s report to the British War Office in 1945 
prefaces the section on “The Siege of Imphal” by saying: “The 
encirclement by the Japanese of the Allied land forces on the 
plain of Imphal during a period extending from March to June 
1944, gave rise to what proved to be the largest sustained 
maintenance of ground forces by air supply up to that time. 
The Japanese offensive was foiled by the intervention of the 
Allied Air Force whose transport aircraft during the course 
of the siege delivered over 22,000 British tons of supplies to 
the beleaguered garrison on the plain, flew reinforcements to 
the tune of over twenty thousand men, a complete division 
included, evacuated more than ten thousand casualties and 
performed numerous lesser services.”*^ 

According to instructions, the Gandhi Brigade of the INA 
proceeded towards the front and established on 28 April, the 
Brigade’s headquarters at a village named Khanjol which was 
18 miles away from Chamol, the divisional headquarters of 
the INA’s 1st Division. In those days, Major Iwaichi Fujiwara, 
the old friend of the INA, was with the Yamamoto Detach¬ 
ment to look after their liaison work. About 29 April, he 
met the INA Divisional Commander Mohammed Zaman 
Kiani and proposed that the Japanese and the INA forces 
launch a coordinated attack simultaneously on the Palel 
airfield from two sides—the Yamamoto men from the west 
and the INA group from the south. The proposal was very 
welcome to Zaman Kiani who asked Inayet to participate in 
this joint attack with his Brigade. Since Khanjol was some 
forty miles away from the outer fringe of the aerodrome, and 
since the men would have to carry their rations with them, 
the number of soldiers to participate in the attack was limited 
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to 300 under the leadership of Major Pritam Singh. The INA 
men started on 30 April, and marching stealthily at night, 
arrived the next day on the outskirts of the airfield which had 
been ringed by a number of fortified defensive outposts meant 
to prevent infiltration by the enemy. 

The airfield, according to the British Indian military autho¬ 
rities, had its main all-weather airstrip spread over a length 
of 2000 yards. The aerodrome was surrounded on three 
sides by hills up to 3000 feet high. The landing of the planes 
had to be from south to north.’® 

Near the fringe of the airfield, Pritam Singh split his contin¬ 
gent of 300 men into two and with about 200 men made a 
sudden attack on the outpost in front of him. Since the 
defence post was protected with barbed wire as well as stone 
walls, the effect of surprise was not there. Here, it appeared, 
the defenders were Gurkha soldiers with two British Officers. 
Since the defenders knew that the INA men had instructions 
not to fire on the enemy’s Indian personnel until they did it 
first, they played a trick and shouted to say that they were 
friends. It was an invitation to a parley. Believing this to be 
true, three men from the INA side went into the picket, hoping 
to accept the surrender of the defending Indian personnel. 
They were Captain Sadhu Singh and Lieutenants Lai Singh 
and Kapur Singh. The Gurkha officer in charge of the picket 
asked the INA men what they wanted of them. Lai Singh, 
who was in the front, answered that they had no quarrel with 
the Indians; they only wanted the blood of the two English¬ 
men who were hiding behind the wall in a corner. Without 
a moment’s delay, Lai Singh dashed at them and speared the 
two Englishmen to death even as he himself was being fiddled 
with bullets by the Gurkha guards. While Lai Singh and 
Kapur Singh died on the spot. Captain Sadhu Singh escaped 
by jumping over the wall after receiving grievous injuries. 
Then Pritam Singh’s men launched a direct attack on the 
picket a number of times but were baffled by the elaborate 
arrangements for their defence. Yet, they attacked r^eatedly 
before withdrawing at the end. 

While this was happening at one picket, the other group of 
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INA men found a gap between the watch posts and rushed into 
the airfield where no defence personnel were present. They were 
equally surprised not to find any Japanese force arriving anywhere 
near the airfield, according to the previous understanding. That 
made it plain enough to them that though they were tempo¬ 
rarily in possession of the aerodrome they would not be able 
to keep their hold on it with such few men. Then they set 
about destroying the aircraft found on the airfield. Mohammad 
Zaman Kiani, Commander of the 1st INA Division has written 
in his reminiscences that the INA men destroyed altogether 
twelve planes on the ground.’^ 

While all the INA sources give the same account of the 
INA’s action at the Palel aerodrome, British authors have 
denied that anything of that nature ever occurred there. Hugh 
Toye has published in his book The Springing Tiger a write-up 
on the engagements in which the Yamamoto detachment fought. 
In that report, the story of the parley between the INA men 
and the defenders at one of the pickets occurs, though the 
deception played by the Gurkhas is not mentioned. There is 
also no mention of the INA men occupying the airfield for a 
short while or the destruction of the planes on the ground.^® 
Nevertheless, the India Command's report to the British War 
Office on the “Siege of Imphal” mentions on page 66 “intrusion 
of a number of Japanese (sic) soldiers into the airfield at night” 
and also the sabotage of the planes on the ground. This leaves 
no doubt about the authenticity of the INA men’s temporary 
occupation of the airfield on the night of 3 May, 1944. 

About the non-appearance of the Japanese troops on that 
night at the rendezvous. Major General A.C. Chatterjee has 
written that due to faulty interpretation of a message, the INA 
men had understood the rendezvous to have been fixed for one 
day before the actual date. It was later known, however, he 
adds, that the Yamamoto men’s engagement for the next day 
had ultimately to be cancelled, and hence they did not make 
their appearance at all for an attack on the Palel airfield.^* 
This was explained recently by the ever-truthful Fujiwara, now 
retired as a Lieutenant General. Since he was instrumental in 
Asking the INA to attack the airfield, the. General thought it 
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his duty, at a seminar in Calcutta, to explain that the 
Yamamoto Force had been unable to come to Palel because of 
the heavy losses in men which it had sulfered in trying to pass 
through a narrow defile at a place named Tegnoupal.^^ 

On the morrow of the attack on the Palel aerodrome, I. J. 
Kiani arrived in the vicinity with some more of his men in the 
hope of rendering necessary assistance to the Indo-Japanese 
assault forces. He occupied a prominent hill feature at some 
distance from Palel. The British, on the other hand, came out 
with their planes to avenge the night’s assault, and spotted the 
INA men in the open space where no cover was possible at alL 
The planes bombed and strafed them for some time, leaving 
about 50 INA men dead. This was the biggest loss suflTered by 
the INA during the campaign at one place.^^ 

After the failure of the attack on Palel, it became fairly 
clear that with the resources at Mutaguchi’s disposal it would 
not be possible to crack the defence of Imphal by open assault 
while the defenders there were being aided with supplies 
brought by air. Yet, unknown to history, this battle of attrition 
had brought the garrison at Imphal on the verge of surrender. 
Military historians from Western countries, while characterising 
Japan’s Imphal operation as ill-advised and dismal in execution, 
have admitted that it came very close to success.^ From the 
British side, writers of history could have enlightened readers 
about how their army on India’s eastern border, faced a 
critical situation at one particular moment. But they have 
chosen not to describe the moments of their peril in details. 
From the Indo-Japanese side, it was very difficult to find out 
at what point of time the British Indian forces were about to 
lose the battle. Major General A.C. Chatterjee waS on an 
inspection tour of the front towards the end of May 1944. In 
his factual account of the situation he was able to say only that 
certain signs of the enemy preparing to surrender were notice¬ 
able in those days: “Actual signs were seen,*’ he writes, “large 
collections of empty trucks at different places near Palel for the 
evacuation of the garrison there; but evidently on receipt of 
instructions through wirel^s from the South East Asia 
Command in Colombo that the monsoon was progressing 
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Strongly, and was expected to break out in the hills very soon, 
the garrison held out and did not surrender.”^^ 

There is another account of the completion of all arrange¬ 
ments for the Imphal garrison to surrender, given this time by 
a member of the Army Medical Corps who was on duty at 
Imphal. His name was Dr. Jayanta Sen. He was evacuated 
from Imphal by plane because his surrender would serve no 
purpose. Dr. Sen was flown to Comilla after arrangements 
were complete for raising the white flag at Imphal. It so 
happened that Dr. Sen, in his exhaustion, remained cut off 
from all sources of news for two days and then he was surprised 
to hear from people around him that the battle was still going 
on at Imphal. He had known that shortly after the evacuation 
of the last batch, the garrison would surrender. At his village 
home he had remained under the notion that the battle had 
■ended and the Japanese had captured Imphal on 7 June which 
had been decided as the day of the surrender. 

Dr. Jayanta Sen’s experience has been related by his close 
friend Naren Sen in a book published in Bengali after Jayanta’s 
death, -a collection of articles published on the occasion of 
Netaji’s birthday under the title Subhas Smriti (Memories of 
Subhas). The contributors were persons who either knew 
Subhas personally or who had some direct knowledge of some 
aspect of his work. In this book, Naren Sen’s article, written 
under the title “A matter of fifteen minutes” relates how the 
decision to surrender on 7 June was reversed only fifteen 
minutes after it was taken on receipt of a signalled message 
from the 14th Army Headquarters, which said ‘‘Enemy showing 
signs of withdrawing.” The signalled advice was to postpone 
surrender for some time.^® Actually, the Japanese Army near 
Kohima which was blocking the road of new Allied troops 
coming from the Dimapur side for the relief of the Imphal 
garrison, did withdrew from its post leading to the lifting of 
the siege of Imphal. This, again, was another dramatic turn 
of events in the Battle of Imphal. 

As we have already known, the 14th Army Command flew 
in two divisions of fresh troops from the Arakan region includ- 
tt^ mechanised troops who arrived in the Dimapur area partly 
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by air and partly by train and fought their way down 
towards Kohima. Opposing these forces was Lt. Gen. Sato’s- 
31st Division, whose strength had now dwindled to about 
10,000 men who had been fighting the battle for days without 
ration. The administrative units of the 1 Sth Army had all but 
collapsed and Mutaguchi, according to Sato’s complaints, 
did not pay any heed to the 31st Division’s frantic calls for 
ration for its men. When the new Allied reinforcement 
arrived, Sato clearly saw that his division was facing total 
destruction unless he could feed his men. He took an abrupt 
decision to break contact with the Army’s headquarters, and on 
his own, ordered withdrawal of his men from the Kohima 
region, giving the Allied troops free passage, first to Kohima 
and then further downward towards Imphal.^’ Mutaguchi’s 
other two divisions were unable to absorb the shock of this 
withdrawal. The ring of Japanese troops encircling Imphal 
was broken and according to British Indian Army reports, the 
first caravan of relief supplies for the beleaguered garrison at 
Imphal reached the valley on 22 June. Indicative of the spirit 
of jubilation of the famished men there was the report that the 
first supply for them included one bottle of beer for each 
soldier in Imphal for having passed successfully through the 
days of privation during the siege. 

Logically, this should have been the end of the Battle of 
Imphal from the Japanese point of view, since it was clear to 
the meanest intelligence after 22 June that Imphal could not be 
captured. The reasonable step would have been to order an 
immediate withdrawal of the troops to save them from the 
misery of having to fight an enemy of vastly superior strength, 
with little or no weapons, empty stomachs, and their bodies 
drenched by rain, while seventy per cent of the men suffered 
from untreated malarial fever. 

But the order of withdrawal was delayed until 8 July. A 
majority of the Japanese soldiers who died in the battle perished 
during this last fortnight which was followed by their tragic 
withdrawal under chaotic conditions. Thousands died on the 
way, of disease and often due to sheer exhaustion. Many got 
stuck in knee-deep mire and were unable to extricate themselves 
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from it. But till the last moment on the battlefield, they had 
shown unbelievable fortitude against terrible odds. It took only 
the meanness of Field Marshal Slim to describe in his despatch 
the tenacity of the Japanese soldiers as due to “an insectlike 
quality”^® in the men. 

On the Japanese side, the men who were primarily responsi¬ 
ble for delaying the withdrawal of the troops were Mutaguchi 
and Kawabe. Mutaguchi saw the plight of his men on the 
battlefield. Yet, he was unwilling to declare that the campaign 
had failed because of the excessive boasting he had done before. 
As for Kawabe, he knew the mind of the Prime Minister and 
was eager to comply with his impossible demands. In early 
May, when the campaign seemed to have lost its momentum 
and was showing clear signs of having bogged down, Kawabe 
was regularly passing on to the army commander violently 
prodding messages from Tokyo, insisting that Imphal must be 
taken at all cost. 

In early May, Tojo sent a team of two officers led by Vice- 
Chief of Staff Hikosaburo Hata to make an on-the-spot study 
of the situation on his behalf. When Hata met Kawabe and 
asked for his views, the latter was tonelessly non-committal, 
saying that he had faith in Mutaguchi’s ability to achieve the 
end, though Mutaguchi himself was not so sure of himself now. 
Going to the battle area for study, Hata heard the views of a 
number of persons but was greatly impressed by the objective 
analysis of the situation by a staff officer named Major Masaru 
Ushiro who told the visitors that if by the end of May the 
campaign did not succeed, it would be imperative to wind it up 
without further loss of time.^® 

In Tokyo, Tojo was displeased with Hata for having told 
the truth about the situation in Imphal, particularly because in 
the operation room which was the site of the reporting, the 
Emperor’s brother Prince Mikasa was among the listeners. If 
the Emperor came to know about the failure of the campaign, 
that might end Tojo’s tenure as Prime Minister. He abruptly 
changed the subject and began discussing the despatch of plane¬ 
loads of weapons, ammunition, etc.^^ 

This happended in May. Kawabe came to know the 
details of these events in Tokyo and decided to go to the front 
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to make an assessment of the situation for himself. After a 
fortnight’s study he met Mutaguchi on 5 June. As they met, 
each saw in the other man’s appearance—his haggard look and 
blood-shot eyes—the tragedy that had overtaken Japanese arms 
at Imphal. Yet, neither of them was prepared to articulate the 
word which was now imperative: withdrawal. The result was 
that the two Generals separated without taking any decision. 

In this act of bad conscience, Kawabe’s justification was 
that he needed the definite opinion of the army Commander 
that the campaign should be wound up. Mutaguchi, speaking 
later to others, said that he wanted Kawabe to know his mind 
from his appearance.^^ After this meeting, it took Mutaguchi 
three long weeks to realise that it was his duty to say the thing 
first, which he did on 26 June. Even so, it took another 
thirteen days for the issue of the order of withdrawal because 
Kawabe would not take upon himself the unpleasant task of 
taking the final decision. He found procedural justification 
for avoiding this and said that since the campaign had been 
started under orders from the Southern Army Headquarters, 
the Burma Area Army Command was not competent to 
withdraw it. The formal order was issued by the Southern 
Army Command on 8 July. Of the 220,000 Japanese troops 
who began the Imphal campaign, 90,000 had perished, 
according to Dr. Joyce Lebra. Of the 130,000 who survived, 
some had withdrawn with Sato and some were manning 
positions in the rear—so that when the order to withdraw was 
ultimately issued, there were 70,000 men at the front to begin 
their long retreat. 

At the end of this story, before we give the reader a 
description of the circumstances under which the men of the 
Indian National Army withdrew, it is necessary to notice the 
extraordinary attitudes of the two principal figures in the 
Imphal debacle: Mutaguchi and Kawabe. We have it on the 
authority of Fujiwara that after the battle was known to have 
been lost, Mutaguchi went about asking his subordinate 
officers whether he should take the responsibility for the 
failure upon himself and commit harakiri. Fujiwara s 
dignified answer to this question was: “In this time of crisis 
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■when the 15th Army is facing destruction at any moment it is 
irresponsible for an army Commander to think about what he 
should do to himself. At present, the only choice is to make 
all efforts to save the army and the situation. I sincerely hope 
you will be prudent.”^^ 

A still more bizarre melodrama was a description of 
Mutaguchi’s mock heroics as given by Japanese war 
■correspondent Shizuo Maruyama. On 13 July, i.e. five days 
after the order of withdrawal had been issued, the General 
■ordered his staff to assemble at the top of a hill near Imphal, 
to deliver the following oration: 

“General Sato countermanded an army order and withdrew 
from Kohima. He retreated, saying there was no food. Is 
this the Imperial Army? The Imperial Army must fight even 
without food. If there is no ammunition or food there is still 
no reason for abandoning the battlefield. If there is no 
ammunition, there are bayonets. If there are no bayonets, 
they still have their bare hands. If they have no hands, they 
have their feet. They can kick. If they lose their legs, they 
can bite. Don’t forget, we have our Japanese spirit. Japan 
is a divine country. The gods will protect Japan. Japan can 
never be defeated-..We must fight until the last minute, even 
ifwe have no food. Don’t forget, the Japanese Array will 
never be defeated.”’^ 

While this went on, several among the famished officers 
fainted while standing under the blazing sun. Mutaguchi did 
not commit harakiri but had to be relieved of his command. 

General Masakazu Kawabe was a different kind of person. 
He had a big hand in the matter of deployment of forces for 
'“Operation U” and he saw to it that except for those special 
groups of the INA men who were attached to big Japanese 
units to perform certain special functions, the INA as a body 
was not allowed anywhere near Imphal. At the same time, 
they were told by all the Divisional Commanders with whom 
they had to deal, that after Imphal was occupied, the Indians 
would rush westward to the River Brahmaputra and beyond. 
That this was deliberate fraud is known today from published 
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records of the Japanese policy-making bodies. The Japanese 
Army was never to go beyond the mountains to the west of 
Imphal, at least during Operation U. But this deception was 
practised by Japanese Divisional Commanders uniformly on 
INA men fighting in the Kaladan Valley, Haka and Falam, and 
also those who went to Chamol, signifying a unified policy of 
deception which originated most probably in Kawabe’s mind 
or was formulated by men above with his participation in the 
process. 

The Burma Area Army Commander remained, till the end, 
anxious to please Tojo, and has gone on record as being a 
friend of Netaji in spite of his acts discussed above. What 
Netaji thought of him will never be known, but Kawabe has 
been responsible for propagating the view that because of 
Japan’s sense of obligation to help the Indian cause she 
sacrificed the lives of many thousands of her soldiers. An 
opportunity to do this came his way when after the war the 
Japanese Foreign Ministry decided to publish a book on 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose and Japan on the basis of 
information collected from those army commanders who had 
been associated with the Indian leader in his work. The actual 
work of writing this book was done by Kawabe. In this book, 
Kawabe has handsomely praised Netaji and criticised him also 
when he was insistent on having his main demands accepted. 
It is in this book that Kawabe has sought to put at least a 
portion of the responsibility for the tragedy at Imphal on 
Netaji’s shoulders. Elsewhere also, while his own object in 
backing Mutaguchi was his desire to please Tojo, after the war 
when Tojo was in disgrace, Kawabe justified his persistence in 
continuing the Imphal offensive under the hopeless conditions 
of June 1944 by mentioning his obligation to Netaji and India. 
Major Ushiro, General Inada and General Sugita have all 
testified that Kawabe, in explaining his conduct, said: *Tn this 
operation there was a big factor beyond my range of vision. 
So long as there remain any steps to take we must persevere. 
The fates of both Japan and India depend on this operation.' 
I said to myself that I would commit double suicide with 
Bose.”** 
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This means that Netaji was expected to accept half the 
responsibility for the tragedy. Fortunately, howerver, in the 
book published by the Foreign Ministry, Kawabe could not 
help admitting elsewhere the simple truth that the Imphal 
campaign was the result of Japan’s own needs. He says: “The 
point that needs to be mentioned first is that the Imphal 
operation was conceived out of strategic considerations alone. 
The only objective was to neutralize the enemy’s desire to 
launch counter-offensive for rc-occupation of Burma. The plan 
was not conceived as part of the India policy of Japan. 

Kawabe had no inclination to commit suicide. Discredited, 
he now waited until he was replaced by General Kimura as 
the Commander of the Burma Area Army. It must be noted, 
however, that Kawabe’s verbal expression of sympathy for 
Netaji has led a number of historians to believe, without good 
reason, that he was grief-stricken at India’s failure to gain 
her independence. Comparable to Kawabe’s expressions of 
sympathy for the Indian cause were Tojo’s repeated promises 
to help Netaji’s movement “in all possible ways” which of 
course included his injunction that the INA men should not 
be allowed to gain a foothold on Indian soil. 

The withdrawal of the INA troops from the battlefield 
began on 18 July, ten days after the Japanese retreat. Here 
the problem was not as simple as the issuance of an order to 
withdraw. The reader may remember that in May 1944, 
Shah Nawaz Khan had complained to Netaji in a letter that 
his men were not being allowed to go to the fighting front at 
Imphal but were instead being employed to do such chores as 
widening roads, and doing the work of coolies. 

Apparently as a result of this complaint, the Japanese 
commanding officer assigned new tasks for the Brigade in the 
northern part of the front. Shah Nawaz has written in his 
memoirs that the new orders for the Brigade were: “That the 
main body of the Brigade would proceed to Kohima, and 
would be prepared, on the fall of Imphal, to advance rapidly 
and cross the Brahmaputra into the heart of Bengal.”^ 

This Brahmaputra theme represents the standard Japanese 
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haragei or bluff meant for the high-strung soldiers of the INA 
who wanted, above everything else, to march forward into 
India. In the days of the battle the Indians were often taken 
in because, unlike the readers of history today, they did not 
know that the plains of Assam, the Brahmaputra Valley and 
the areas beyond, were clearly out of bounds for Mutaguchi’s 
army by orders from above. It, therefore, goes without 
saying that the new order for the Subhas Brigade was bound to 
change at the time of action. And it did. After they 
started, the men were asked to go to Kohima to fight a static 
battle there. Shah Nawaz says he had sensed that at that 
point of time, which was the end of May, with the British 
garrison considerably strengthened by reinforcements, that it 
was unrealistic to expect that Imphal would fall so soon. 
But when the order to go to fight at Kohima was made known 
to the soldiers, “they were overjoyed”, in the words of their 
Commander, at the prospect of a chance to fight the enemy 

No work of history on the Battle of Imphal dealing with 
the INA’s part in the campaign has taken note of the fury with 
which its men sought encounters with the enemy at vital sectors 
and the equally determined action by the Japanese operational 
command to deny them this opportunity until all hopes of 
victory were completely lost. Kawabe’s book has popularised 
the view, quoted by other writers later, that the INA did not 
have good trained officers at the field level. But was this 
supposed deficiency reflected in any of the battles which the 
INA units fought? Except tor their 300 men trying vainly to 
occupy the heavily defended aerodrome at Palel, and men of 
the Gandhi Brigade attacking the fortified British positions 
near Tegnoupal, each with only 50 rounds of ammunition and 
nothing else, there were no instances of the fighting INA units 
failing to gain their objectives or yielding a single position to 
the enemy. 

The men of the Subhas Brigade went to the forward 
position at Kohima and planted the Indian tri-colour on the 
top of the mountains around Kohima. But the British attack 
from the Dimapur side was gaining in strength everyday. 
Heavy monsoons had set in, washing away the unmetalled 
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road by which supplies for the troops came. Rations and 
medicines were completely exhausted. The men managed to 
collect paddy in small quantities from abandoned Naga 
villages nearby and they survived, with great difficulty, on this- 
rice mixed with jungle grass called lingra. Then, on 4 June, 
the Commander of the Japanese forces in the area, General' 
Sato, asked Shah Nawaz to withdraw his men to Ukhrul 
because he himself was doing so with his own men. Shah 
Nawaz refused, saying that he could not haul down the Indian 
tri-colour now after having defeated the enemy in every 
battle. 

Immediately, the Japanese Commander told the INA men 
a new story, namely, that he had been ordered to join the 
assault forces at Imphal along with the 1st INA Regiment. 
Would Shah Nawaz agree to this? The latter wrote in his 
diary that he would certainly prefer to attack Imphal. He 
returned to Ukhrul with his men but was told after two days 
that since no rations were available near the place, the Japanese 
troops were withdrawing to Tamu where alone it was possible* 
to transport rations by the river Chindwin. Sato asked the 
Indians also to follow his example.'*® 

While these withdrawals were being made as a result of the 
situation under which General Sato was obliged to retreat, 
Shah Nawaz, who had earlier been deceived by a number of 
false promises from the Japanese Commanders, understood 
this to be one more of the same kind of trickery. He proposed 
that he be allowed to join the 1st INA Division then engaged 
in the fighting near Palel. On 22 June, he was ordered to fall 
back to Tamu with his men, to be able to join the INA Division 
near Palel. 

While going to Kohima a few days earlier, the men of the 
Subhas Brigade had walked all the distance from Tamu to 
Kohima in the hope of a direct encounter with the enemy. 
Now they were again on the road, in a far worse situation,, 
because the monsoon had set in with torrential rain in the 
mountains. Shah Nawaz writes: 

^‘This retreat from Kohima was perhaps one of the most 
difficult retreats that any army in the world had to face.. 
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Torrential rains had washed away all tracks. The man-made 
fresh tracks soon became almost a knee-deep mass of mud 
in which many of the men got stuck and died. At that time, 
there was no transport of any kind with us. Almost every 
man was suffering from dysentry or malaria. No one had 
any strength left in him to help anyone else. In that retreat 
I saw men eating horses which had been dead four days ago. 
There were hundreds of dead human bodies of Japanese and 
Indian soldiers lying on either side of the road. They were the 
men who had died either through exhaustion, starvation or 
disease and some who, being unable to face this ordeal any 
longer, had taken their own lives which they preferred to fall¬ 
ing prisoners in the hands of British. 

The miseries and the indescribable suffering amidst which 
hundreds of Shah Nawaz Khan’s men died on the way lend 
an epic character to the tragedy faced by defiant men. One 
man, Major General A.C. Chatterjee relates, had his brother 
keeping company with him as he advanced slowly with faltering 
steps. At last, he lay down on the ground bidding his brother 
to carry his message to Netaji that he died under these circum¬ 
stances without yielding in spirit. The mountain rivulets had 
been in floods, and while crossing them some of the enfeebled 
men were carried away by the strong current, shouting “Jai 
Hind” to their comrades in their last moments.**^ 

Walking a few hundred miles in this manner during their 
retreat to Tamu, the men who survived had only one welcome 
prospect before them, namely, that they would be sent to the 
Palel front to fight by the side of their comrades of the Gandhi 
and Azad Brigades. Again, they were to be disillusioned. But 
this was unavoidable. Sato’s only effort remained during these 
days to save his men from senseless destruction, and he seems 
to have applied his will to save also the INA men who were 
then under his operational command. At Tamu, he told Shah 
Nawaz that there was no more fighting to be done by his men 
and that they must withdraw to the east of the River Chindwin 
via Sittang. 

The men of the Subhas Brigade were revolted at the pros¬ 
pect of having to go back. It was dishonourable for them to 
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withdrew from the battle, they told their Commander in plain 
terms. A strong deputation from the soldiers, Shah Nawaz 
has written, came pleading that they follow the only honour¬ 
able course for them which would be to join their other 
comrades of the 1st INA Division and perish lighting. The 
Japanese Liaison Officer came to know this, and he found 
out that the Brigade Commander had also accepted the demand 
of his men. He sent a frantic appeal directly to Netaji to stop 
this because a general withdrawal was expected at any time. 
It was than that Netaji issued strict orders “to come back at 
all cost.” Fujiwara then redoubled his efforts to save the 
remnants of the men of the Gandhi and Azad Brigades lighting 
under their Divisional Commander Mohammad Zaman Kiani. 
These men had penetrated 150 miles into India. Under Kiani s 
auspices the Azad Hind Dal had established the centres of the 
Provisional Government in the areas under their control and 
settled many legal and other disputes among the inhabitants 
who called the temporary regime their Nai Sarkar or new 
government. It was through the help of the local people that 
Kiani was able to procure some rice for his men from the 
Naga villages. 

When Fujiwara came to plead with Kiani that his men no w 
withdraw in view of the general withdrawal which was about 
to begin on all fronts, Kiani did not agree. The aim of his men, 
he asserted, was to go forward as far as they could and never 
to think of returning, thus, reflecting an identical view expressed 
by Netaji to General Kawabe on hearing about the rwerses 
on the battlefront. When told about the hopeless situation at 
Tmphal, Netaji had told the General in a very emphatic tone: 
“Though the Japanese Army has given up the operation, we 
will continue it. We will not repent even if the advance of our 
revolutionary army to attain independence of our homeland 
is completely defeated. Increase in casualties, cessation of 
supplies and famine are not reason enough to stop^ marching. 
Even if the whole army becomes only spirit we will not stop 
advancing towards our homeland. This is the spirit of our 

revolutionary army.”^’ 
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The Withdrawal 

Historians have found evidence that even before the Battle of 
Imphal began, Netaji was convinced that Japan would be 
defeated. He had discussed, in a secret conversation with Lieut. 
General Arisue, Chief of the Second Bureau in the Imperial 
General Headquarters, the prospect of his going to Soviet 
Russia after Japan’s defeat.'*^ His vociferous expression of faith 
in Japan’s victory in his speeches has to be understood as a 
matter of necessity for a war leader in the midst of a campaign. 
His own faith, as a last resort, remained in a mass sacrifice of 
the heroes before the eyes of their countrymen, and this, he 
was convinced, as will be seen later, would bring freedom to 
India. To mentally prepare his men, he often spoke of the Azad 
Hind Fauj as a large suicide squad or a band of kamikaze. But 
was this the time for that sacrifice? This was the question which 
engaged his attention as the noble Fujiwara waited for his 
reaction to the story of the INA men’s suffering, despite their 
unbroken spirit. 

At the first news of the reverses on the battlefield, Netaji 
had implored Kawabe to bring forward his remaining two INA 
divisions from Singapore, but the latter would never agree to 
this. At Imphal, only ten thousand INA men had taken part 
in the campaign in various capacities. Perhaps, Netaji decided 
that with about six thousand survivors of the Imphal campaign 
on the field, it was not the moment for the supreme sacrifice. 
He agreed with Fujiwara that his men should withdraw, and 
handed him a “Return at all cost’’ order for his men from all 
the fronts, because Divisional Commander M.Z. Kiani had 
refused to withdraw as advised by the Japanese Commander. 

The withdrawal started all along the line from Kohima, 
Chamol, Bishenpur, Haka, Falam and Kaladan. Everywhere, 
the men, their Commanders said, wept in anguish at hearing 
the order. Then they began to march gloomily, with downcast 
heads, thinking of the battles they had won as the only source 
of consolation. The long trek of the starving men was unspeak¬ 
ably painful and tragic. The tracks along whi;h they marched 
were littered with thousands of dead Japanese and Indian 
soldiers. But anger and a sense of humiliation often got above 
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everything else. Major Abid Hassan recalls an incident when 
a Garhwali soldier who was no longer able to walk, broke 
down in tears. To lighten the weight of his haversack, Hassan 
took out the ammunition and “as a final insult” took away 
from him his gun and threw it away. His Platoon Comman¬ 
der, a hefty Sikh who was the hero of many raids on enemy 
lines on the front, stood by and looked on, his face dark with 
rage. Why had they left the front, he demanded. “There on 
the front,” he shouted at Hassan, “this man would have died 
with his rifle in his hand and not as a rat you have now turned 
him into. Who ordered this retreat?” 

“Suddenly we all became silent,” writes Hassan, “Arjun 
Singh was speaking for us all.”'** 

To induce defection among these men, the British had made 
elaborate arrangements with personal appeals and assurances 
of good treatment from the Commander-in-Chief of India, 
Field Marshal Auchinleck. Leaflets containing these appeals in 
well-chosen words, accompained by safe transit passes, had 
been air-dropped over the posts where IN A soldiers had taken 
position. They mentioned with sympathy, the misery of the 
INA men who were obliged to live on lingra grass and wild 
flowers, like animals. The appeals contained assurances of 
re-instatement with pay and allowances besides three months 
leave to visit their anxious families. It affected only a few who 
had already been thinking of changing sides with the turn of the 
tide in the Axis Powers’ fortune, and never succeeded with the 
indoctrinated patriots. 

Allied propagandists utilised all opportunities to inflate the 
number of supposed deserters from the Indian National Army. 
A good number of men were found missing due to unknown 
reasons: some weakened by disease and starvation, were washed 
away by the current in the swollen rivers as the men tried to 
cross them; some bodies were disposed of with a semblance 
of Hindu rites, by throwing them into the rivers; and some men 
were lost in the forests. In some other cases, the wounded and 
sick strayed away from the normal routes of the retreat for 
various reasons. At least one such case, that of a Sikh soldier, 
was found by Mr. Kamakhya Charan Barua who was the 
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District Judge at Gauhati. A few days after the Battle of 
Imphal Mr. Barua met a sanyasi with long hair who came to 
his residence and asked for food. In reply to questions he 
admitted that he had been a soldier in the INA who had fallen 
by the wayside in a dazed condition and later dragged himself 
away through the jungles to seek human habitation/® 

The soldiers completed their trek back to safety at May my o 
or Mandalay or other centres, some by the end of September 
and others in October. The experiences they had gone through 
were varied, ranging from witnessing'deaths in the midst of 
indescribable suffering to coming face-to-face with awe-inspiring 
sacrifice and nobility of the spirit. Mohammad Zaman Kiani 
recalls a case where by the side of the mountain track which 
was used for the retreat, a man was seen crouching on the 
ground in the posture of one trying to defecate, with his body 
supported by the trunk of a tree. When he continued to stay 
like that far too long, others approached him to find that 
he was already dead—victim of a virulent type of dysentery. 
The soldier was the well-known Punjabi businessman, Khanna, 
who had donated his entire property and business worth many 
lakhs of rupees to the Azad Hind fund. With that money he 
had bought a garland of Netaji when it "was auctioned in Ran¬ 
goon. After having donated everything, he joined the Azad 
Hind Fauj, his young wife volunteered for the Rani of Jhansi 
Brigade and their son joined Netaji’s Bala Sena organisation.^^ 
It was a gift of three lives and their entire wealth in response 
to Netaji’s call for “total mobilisation for a total war”. Behind 
the clang of arms it was this surge of spiritual force which 
caused the unexpected upheaval among the three million Indians 
in South East Asian countries during the four years of war in 
the East. 
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Lieutenant General Iwaichi Fujiwara has held the firn 
belief, even in his old age, that the main reason for the Japanese 
defeat was the loss of the vital one year’s time from the autumn 
of 1942 to the same season of the next year, when the oflFensive 
was originally planned.* Taking March 1944 as the time when 
the attack actually began, the time lost through indecision 
at the highest quarters would add up to a year and a half. 
How opportune these months were for a Japanese attack on 
India is revealed by the frank statement of the former British 
Prime Minister Mr. Harold Macmillan who wrote in his 
Memoirs: “...especially at this particular moment, the whole 
of the Indian sub-continent had remained totally defenceless 
and its doors open to the enemy. 

Field Marshal Count Terauchi said in his report to the 
Imperial General Headquarters that the cause of the defeat 
was the virtual absence of participation in the battle by the 
Japanese Air Force.^ The reason, no doubt, was the diversion 
of Japan’s entire air strength to the Pacific to defend the 
islands' there against a massive attack by the Americans. While 
it is impossible to contest Terauchi’s view, it must be said 
that the world has since known that mere preponderance of air 
power may not always be the decisive factor in winning a war 
as seen in Vietnam during the fifties. 

While on the subject of Japan’s irremediable shortage of war 
planes it is instructive to read what the manufacturer of Japan’s 
famous Zero fighter planes, Horikoshi Jiro, wrote in his diary 
towards the end of the war: **The majority of us who had 
truly understood the awesome industrial strength of the United 
States never really believed that Japan would win t h e war. 
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We were convinced that surely our Government had in mind 
some diplomatic measures which would bring the conflict to a 
halt before the situation became catastrophic for Japan.”^ 
Defeat only exposed this woeful lack of intelligence in the 
higher echelons of Japanese leadership which exercised the 
power of making war and peace. 

General Mutaguchi believed that in the absence of proper 
coordination of the different sections in the Japanese chain of 
command, differences arose about the strategy to be employed, 
conspicuously in the proposal to occupy Dimapur, and this 
was, in his opinion, an important cause of the Japanese Army 
letting an advantage slip out of its hands.’ It is difficult to 
disagree with this viewpoint though this does not prove that 
the Commander of the 15th Army should not have tried to 
make his superior officers see his point of view if he had really 
considered this very important. There is noticeable, in the 
history of this campaign, a deplorable lack of joint consulta¬ 
tion among the principal planners of the strategy on the 
Japanese side as one finds reflected, for example, in the diary 
of Lord Allanbrooke, on the British side. 

Dr. Joyce Lebra has quoted the views of a number of 
Japanese staff officers who held that the cause of the failure 
lay in the dispersal of the Japanese forces over wide areas 
instead of concentrating them at one point to provide a more 
powerful thrust behind the attack at selected points.® This view 
challenges the logic behind the deployment of the forces as 
was done on the battlefield. The most glaring example of such 
an error of judgement which must have been in the minds 
of the staff officers, was the deployment of the INA’s 1st 
Division in, a hopelessly dispersed manner, as if with the intent 
to show that they could not produce any significant result. 
Had the full strength of ten thousand men in the division been 
used at an early stage of the siege of Imphal, to take the airfield 
at Pale] or to make it unusable, it could have made it impos¬ 
sible for the beleaguered garrison to hold out for long. 

Apparently, no one mentioned non-utilisation of available 
forces as a cause of defeat. Netaji had proposed that his thirty 
thousand men in the three INA divisions 20,000 commanded by 
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himself personally be pitted against the enemy in the Arakan 
area alone for a breakthrough into Bengal.'^ After the Japanese 
55th Division had trapped the enemy’s 7th Division near the 
Mayu Range, could an attack by two divisions to bypass this 
battle-ground be cifectively checked while the greater part of the 
British Indian forces were engaged in their life-and-death struggle 
at Imphal? What could have happened if a considerable portion 
of this guerrilla force had spilled over the district of Chittagong, 
and others moving across Tripura and the Mizo Hills in the 
north, arrived near Silchar? Throughout the campaign, the British 
Commanders could not conceal their nervousness about risking 
British manpower, and this had drawn sarcastic comments from 
the American General Joseph Stilwell.® Such being the state of 
British morale, the appearance of the INA men behind them 
in the Cachar district of Assam would have prompted a 
precipitous withdrawal of the British personnel from Imphal 
by air. In fact, from 1944 till the end of 1946, mass withdrawal 
of British troops from India at short notice along with the 
British elements in the civil administration was being constantly 
discussed, planned and provided for in sudden emergencies.® 
Once this happened at Imphal in 1944, the rest could be easily 
predicted: the abandoned Indian personnel of the garrison at 
Imphal joining the INA en masse. 

The non-deployment of the bulk of the INA forces at 
Imphal deprived Japan of another benefit which might have 
resulted from their presence: large-scale defections from the 
British Indian Army. Hugh Toye has said that such defections 
occurred at four places,'® which itself seems a wonder in the 
absence of large bodies of Indians at the front. This being a 
neglected side of Mutaguchi’s campaign strategy, whatever 
little units of the INA saw action, were not provided with 
loudspeakers and transport necessary for propaganda at the 
front. This led Netaji to draw the conclusion at the end of 
the Battle of Imphal that in future campaigns, the INA must 
make its own arrangements for propaganda at the front. 
Another dramatic aspect of the propaganda envisaged by 
Netaji was to lead the iNA forces personally at the front. 
The Japanese were determined not to allow his presence 
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anywhere near the front during the offensive at Imphal. They 
were opposed to the IN A men entering India first and reaping 
the benefit from the exploits of the Japanese Army. No one 
in the military regime seems to have realised that if India 
became free as a result of the Battle of Imphal, Japan would 
derive immense benefit from the elimination of the enemy 
from the areas west of her Co-prosperity Sphere. There was 
no patience at all for the idea that the Indians should derive 
the greater part of the benefit from the campaign. Typical 
of this mentality was General lida’s opposition to the entry 
of the INA into India when Burma was not yet independent." 
This mentality pervaded the thinking of the officers at the 
staff level in the 15th Army Command, the Burma Area Army 
and also the Southern Army Command. Keeping the INA 
men away from the battlefront was an agreed policy. Only 
arguments had to be found in support of the decision. 

Netaji’s presence at the front was considered even more 
dangerous from the Japanese point of view. Privately, many 
of their generals had a high opinion about Netaji’s knowledge 
and ability in this sphere. But he was not allowed to conduct 
the movement of the army until the Japanese themselves had 
been pushed back many miles from Indian frontier. Observing 
his functioning as the leader of the army at a later stage. 
General Saburo Isoda felt an admiration which he expressed 
many years later in picturesque terms. Said Isoda: “To be with 
him and witness a superhuman heroic figure giving directions 
to his officers and men of the INA, I felt as though I was in 
the presence of Acara, a mythological warlord standing with 
a flaming fire behind his shoulders.”'^ 

While approaching the end of this first part of Netaji’s 
story, it is necessary to inform the reader about the kind of 
treatment which Netaji received from the Japanese—the big as 
well as the smaller people. Among the less important persons, 
his Japanese aides like Tadamoto Negishi and Kazunori 
Kunizuka, the feeling was one of deep personal attachment 
on both sides. Among the most important generals. Field 
Marshal Count Terauchi remained a devoted Triend for whose 
last act of friendship Netaji remembered him at the time of 
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liis death. Terauchi’s admiration for Netaji was expressed in 
the words which he once addressed to Netaji’s Military 
Secretary, Col. Prem Kumar Sehgal; “Look, you have a great 
privilege of being a Military Secretary to the greatest man of 
our times, and you should never, never let anything happen 
to him because he is valuable not only to you but also to 
the whole of Asia, including Japan.”” This was the sentiment, 
Sehgal adds, which other very senior Japanese officials express¬ 
ed to various Indian dignitaries. 

Relations of great mutual trust grew between Netaji and 
Lt. Gen. Seizo Arisue, Chief of the Second Bureau of the 
IGHQ, and Vice-Admiral Kan-ai Chudo who commanded naval 
forces in the Burma area. While to Arisue, Netaji had confided 
his own opinion much earlier, that Japan was sure to be 
defeated at Jmphal, Chudo brought up this question after a 
dinner with Netaji. According to journalist Fred Saito, Chudo 
referred to the fact that the Imphal operation did not seem 
to go well for Japan. He added: “My full sympathy is with 
you and your cause of Indian independence; so please do not 
misunderstand me if I may appear to be meddling in the 
affairs of the army. Netaji, what do you plan to do in case 
this army operation folds up?” 

Netaji was cautious. The battle which he expected the 
INA to fight had not yet begun—a battle in which the INA 
was to be an important force after the defeat of the Japanese 
Army. He quietly answered: “I have not yet written off this 
operation.” 

But Chudo had something definite in his mind. And so he 
spoke: “Apart from Japan, I think the Soviet Union is the 
only major power that can logically be sympathetic to your 
cause. Yes, that country is now an ally of Britain and not in a 
position to consider anything like this Imphal Operation. But 
I am inclined to believe that non-regulars, I mean guerrillas or 
the so-called partisans, may volunteer to take sides with you. 
I wonder whether you would give a thought to the possibility 
of returning to India with such non-rcgulRrs from the other 
■side, say for example Central Asia. The Soviet Union has now a 
non-aggression pact with Japan. If you are so inclined, 1 shall 
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be pleased to do everything, even to personally escort you to 
Samarkand or Tashkent.”*^ 

The welcome proposal was a little before time because the 
Azad Hind Fauj had not yet fought its own battle on the far- 
reaching effects of which Netaji had pinned his hopes. Yet, 
sooner or latter, the time for consideration of the proposal 
was bound to come. His reply to Chudo, according to Saito, 
came after five or six minutes of silence. He said: “Admiral 
Chudo, I do appreciate your kind and disinterested offer. I 
do trust you and I am ready to follow your advice provided 
your formula is endorsed by Tokyo.” 

Without Tokyo’s concurrence, the INA would not be able 
to play its historic role. But Tokyo’s intransigence and its 
contrariness without purpose had now become a habit, which 
led the Government of Japan even after its surrender on 15 
August, 1945, to refuse permission to Netaji to go to Soviet 
Russia. Chudo’s proposal made to the Japanese Government 
in due course, was turned down. 

Among the Japanese, Netaji could count many sincere 
friends and well-wishers besides Toyama, Terauchi, Chudo and 
Arisue, not to speak of those like Negishi and Kunizuka who 
had the opportunity to work with him. His public meetings 
at Tokyo also drew surprisingly large admiring crowds. It 
would, however, be wrong for a student of history or the 
reader of Netaji’s biography to conclude from this that in 
Japan Netaji, with his extraordinary personality, could say 
that he came, saw and conquered all. Surprisingly, Tokyo 
remained outside the area of his conquests. The Japanese 
Government’s show of respect to him was only perfunctory 
and its actions aimed at cutting him to size were often crude. 
Kunizuka tells us the story of how Netaji’s Indian delegation 
to the Great East Asia Conference was discriminated against 
in the matter of being received by the Japanese Emperor in 
audience. While in the case of other countries, their entire 
delegations could meet the Emperor, in India’s case, Netaji 
alone was allowed and its Chief of Staff Jaganath Rao Bhonslo 
was left out. The reason which Tokyo gave was that Bhonsle 
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was technically an Indian prisoner of war. Kunizuka has express¬ 
ed shock that this kind of argument was used to discriminate 
against a person who was a Minister in the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment of Free India which Japan herself had recognised.’’ 

This was the beginning of the trial of Netaji’s patience. 
He came out of it feeling humiliated personally, but none the 
less, resolved to go through such experiences rather than do 
anything that might jeopardise his chances of fighting the 
battle against Britain as Japan’s ally. That objective lay 
at the centre of his scheme in leaving India during the 
war and its failure would mean the failure of the entire project 
and, hence, the principal mission of his life. Nctaji bore in 
silence other indignities which Tokyo callously heaped upon 
him. Tojo had declared at the Great East Asia Conference 
that Japan would hand over to the Provisional Government, 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Netaji appointed Major 
General Loganadhan the Chief Commissioner of the islands 
and himself paid a visit there only to face the truth that Japan 
never meant an actual transfer of authority over the islands 
which, he was told, must await the end of the war. He then 
put the proposition to a crucial test: Could the Provisional 
Government keep a contingent of the Azad Hind Fauj on 
the islands? The answer was in the negative. Netaji did not 
lodge a protest, but after sometime, recalled his Chief Commis¬ 
sioner with his staff to Rangoon. By agreeing to the cermonial 
take-over of the islands by the Provisional Government he had 
only left himself open to criticism later on by uniformed com¬ 
mentators when the Japanese began ill-treating and oppressing 
the people of the islands as was their wont wherever they went. 

For his travels in the South East Asian countries, Netaji 
needed the service of a plane which the Japanese Government 
gave him for his use. He could, if he liked, paint the enAlem 
of the Provisional Government on its body in place of the 
Japanese marking, but on enquiry, he was told that he would 
not be allowed to have an Indian pilot to fly the plane. As 
flights over the distant Pacific islands became more and more 
risky because of Allied mastery of the air, Netaji returned the 
plane to the Japanese Government with the wish that it might 
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meet partially the shortage of planes which Japan was 
experiencing. 

Another story of the senseless affront to Netaji’s dignity 
as the Head of the Provisional Government of Free India has 
been related in detail by Kunizuka in his book since he himself 
played a part in resolving a minor crisis. Tn January 1944, 
Netaji had shifted the seat of his Provisional Government 
from Singapore to Rangoon. Sometime after that he visited 
Singapore where the Chief Japanese Officer was General 
Dohihara, Commander of the Japanese 7th Army. As was 
the usual practice, the Hikari Kikan drew up the programme 
of Netaji’s itinerary in Singapore and put in among the first 
items in the programme “a courtesy call on General 
Dohihara”. 

When Netaji saw the programme he asked Kunizuka if the 
General could not be persuaded to visit him instead. The 
proposal was unacceptable to the Kikan now in the hands of 
an arrogant young officer named Major Ogawa who asked 
Kunizuka coldly for the reason why Netaji could not pay a 
visit to General Dohihara. Kunizuka talked to Netaji and carried 
back to Ogawa the view that although General Dohihara was 
a senior army officer, Netaji was the head of a Government 
recognised by Japan. If, under these circumstances, Netaji 
went to see the General first would not the Indians say that 
the Provisional Government was a puppet organisation set up 
by Japanese? 

The explanation was unacceptable to the Japanese and the 
young officers vehemently asserted that since General Dohihara 
was representing the Emperor, Netaji’s objection was an 
insult to the Emperor. The army authorities threatened to cut 
off all supplies to the INA if Netaji stuck to his views. It was 
then that Kunizuka suggested that Netaji might pay a personal 
visit to the General’s residence after which the latter would 
call on him officially as the head of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment. Without showing any outward sign of agitation, Netaji 
accepted the proposal, and while on his way to the General’s 
residence asked Kunizuka about Dohihara’s antiecedents so 
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that he might mention at the meeting facts which would appear 
complimentary to the General. He was bent on establishing a 
good working relation with Dohihara. At the meeting he said, 
**General, I have heard a lot about your glorious achievements- 
in Manchukuo and ever since I went to Germany, it has been 
my desire to meet you once, if possible. I feel it a great 
honour to meet you today.” 

General Dohihara replied: “Your Excellency, I have read 
about you and have seen your picture in the newspapers and 
magazines. Although it is our first meeting, I feel that we 
have been friends for years.” 

The scheduled ten minutes’ visit dragged on for one hour 
at the end of which Dohihara promised to pay a visit the next 
day to the head of the Provisional Government. The next day, 
with great fanfare he visited Netaji, his motorcade passing 
through the main thoroughfares of Singapore. The meeting 
ended with a luncheon at which Netaji had promised to give 
the General “the famous Indian curry”, in Kunizuka’s words.’® 
Dohihara later became one of Netaji’s close friends. While 
seeing the General under some kind of compulsion, Netaji had 
concealed to perfection his feeling of anger and resentment 
in order to make the best of a bad bargain. 

There were occasions when Netaji firmly decided to ignore 
Japanese susceptibilities. But he had rigorously drawn a line 
between where it was essential to disregard their wishes and 
where he could, by his own choice, seek ways of accommoda¬ 
tion. Among the first category, for example, was the burden 
of his morale-building talk to the soldiers of the INA who 
were preparing to go to the front. The speech which he deliver- 
ed before them in the presence of the ubiquitous officials of 
the Kikan told the INA men in simple words that by helping 
Indians wage war against the British, the Japanese were doing 
them no special favour, because so long as the British held 
India, the Japanese Empire in East Asia could never be 
secure. 

According to Shah Nawaz Khan, “he always warned his> 
soldiers that where the independence of their country was. 
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concerned, they were to trust no one—‘not even our allies, 
the Japanese’, and that the surest guarantee against betrayal 
was their own armed might which must increase hundredfold 
as they advanced into India. His instruction on the subject 
was explicit. He said, “If you ever find the Japanese trying 
to establish any type of control over India, turn round and 
fight them as vigorously as you will fight the British.*’*^ 

The Japanese response to this kind of teaching for the 
soldiers of the INA, as the reader has already seen, was not 
to allow them to enter India at all. Yet on a matter like this, 
Netaji had decided there could be no compromise because it 
concerned the INA’s credibility before their countrymen. 
Besides, the soldiers pride had to be left unhurt at all costs. 
For the leader, the most difficult decisions on such occasions, 
which he made with apparent ease, was where to draw the line 
between compromise and firmness. 

Japan’s way of keeping a check on Netaji’s activities as 
well as his new demands was to route every request to Tokyo 
through the Hikari Kikan. There were many questions on 
which the Kikan could not act. Netaji’s demands concerned 
such items as expansion of the INA beyond three divisions, 
supply of weapons and a financial treaty between the Provi¬ 
sional Government and the Government of Japan. Since the 
leaders in Tokyo felt very uncomfortable in facing Netaji 
with objections to his proposals without reasonable grounds, 
their device was to ask him to take up each question at first 
with the Kikan on the spot. 

The head of the Kikan, Gen. Saburo Isoda, was a gentleman 
and a friend. He could not throw all reason to the winds in 
such encounters as the overbearing young officers wanted him 
to do. Under such circumstances, the aggressive and assertive 
young officers managed to take over the responsibility of 
meeting Netaji and dealing with his demands. The absence of 
any regular system in the Japanese civil or military administra¬ 
tion enabled one Major Kagawa to assume the responsibility 
to deal with Netaji and his requests. At every step, the talks 
were deadlocked, with Kagawa shovpig no anxiety to find a 
solution. His strength lay in his power to obstruct, and Ne^ji, 
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after trying on a few occasions to match the young man’s 
crude tactics with devices of his own, had to give up after a show 
of seeminglv endless patience, as it seemed to S.A. Ayer, 
Netaji’s Minister of Propaganda who used to be present on 
these occasions.*® 

One of the thorny questions discussed was the establishment 
of a National Bank of Azad Hind. Another was about who 
would be the Chairman of the proposed Indo-Japanese War 
Cooperation Council to function on Indian soil. Netaji was 
uncompromising in his demand that it should be an Indian— 
Netaji himself, to be precise. Here S.A. Ayer writes: Tension 
grew with every minute that passed towards the third and last 
sitting of the conference. The Japanese tried even veiled 
threats by hinting that Tokyo might have to consider seriously 
whether they could continue to help Indians in those circum¬ 
stances. Netaji was unmoved and quietly ignored these threats: 
he did not care if they withdrew all support as a reprisal for 
his turning down a Japanese Chairman.” 

The six-hour conference ended without decisions being taken 
on some of the vital questions. At. the end of the meeting, 
Netaji said to his men: “I think it is easier to deal with our 
British enemies than with our Japanese friends.”*® 

The same evening, Netaji wrote a letter to Foreign Minister 
Shigemitsu demanding an end to the Kikan’s role as an 
intermediary between Tokyo and himself to discuss the 
important questions outstanding between Japan and India. 
Failing this, he said, he would withdraw from the move¬ 
ment altogether and lead his own suicide squad to the 
front.2o Apart from the indignities he had suffered, he was 
now convinced that if Tokyo remained unmoved, he had to 
decide unilaterally what he could do on his own as a last 
resort. But a reply to his letter came from Tokyo inviting 
him to meet the members of the Government in Tokyo towards 
the end of October 1944. 

Abid Hassan once asked Netaji what he felt to be the most 
unpleasant thing for him to do. Netaji replied that it was 
trying to please small people chhote chhote logon ki khushamad 
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karana, **And what could be the worst thing happening to 
you?” “To be in exile”, was the brief reply. 2 * 
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Secret Memorandum of Subhas Chandra Bose 
to the German Goverment, 9 April, 1941 

PLAN FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN THE AXIS 
POWERS AND INDIA 

As in the World War of 1914-18, so also in the present war, 
Great Britain has been endeavouring to exploit India for her 
war purposes. Since the war began. Great Britain has not re¬ 
laxed her political and economic grip over India in spite of the 
manifold defeats she has suffered at the hands of Germany. 
To us in India, it is therefore crystal clear that as the British 
Empire collapses increasingly. Great Britain will try to hold on 
to India more and more and she will do so till the very last. It 
is also clear from British policyin India at the present time 
that if the British Empire somehow survives this war, Great 
Britain will endeavour to recover her strength by exploiting the 
rich resources of india so that she may be able to challenge the 
“New Order” after some years. 

India is naturally interested in seeing Great Britain com¬ 
pletely vanquished in this war and the British Empire com¬ 
pletely broken up, so that India may attain her national inde¬ 
pendence. The British Empire constitutes the greatest obstacle 
not only in the path of India’s freedom but also in the path of 
human progress. 

Since the attitude of the Indian people is intensely hostile to 
the British in the present war, it is possible for them to mate¬ 
rially assist in bringing about the overthrow of Great Britain. 
India’s cooperation could be secured if the Indian people are 
assured that an Axis victory will mean for them a free India. 
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In order to establish full cooperation between the Axis 
Powers and India for the achievement of the common objec¬ 
tives of defeating Great Britain, the following plan is being 
proposed: it will entail work in Europe, in Afghanistan, in the 
Independent Tribal Territory lying between Afghanistan and 
India and last but not least, in India. 

1. Work in Europe 

1. A ‘Free Indian Government’ should be set up in Europe 
and preferably in Berlin. 

2. A treaty should be entered into between the Axis Powers 
and the Free Indian Government providing, inter alia, for 
India’s independence in the event of an Axis victory, special 
facilities for the Axis Powers in India when an independent 
Government is set up there, etc. 

3. Legations of the Free Indian Government should be esta¬ 
blished in friendly countries wherever possible. 

(yv. B. The above measures will convince the Indian people 
that their independence has been guaranteed by the Axis r'owers 
in the event of an Axh victory and that thi status of indepen~ 
dence is being recognised already in actual practice.^ 

4. Propaganda, particularly through the radio, should then 
be started, calling upon the Indian people to assert their inde¬ 
pendence and to rise in revolt against the British authorities. 
Broadcasting will be done in the name of the Free Indian Radio 
Station. 

5. Arrangements should be mide to send necessary help to 
India through Afghanistan for helping the revolution. 

The help that India will require is being mentioned below. 

2. Work in Afghanistan (Kabul) 

1. A centre will have to be established in Kabul for main¬ 
taining communications between Europe on the one hand and 
India on the other. The existing legations may be so enlarged 
as to be able to undertake this work or new committees may be 
set up specially for this purpose. 

2. The centre should have necessary equipment, like cars. 
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lorries, special messengers, etc. for maintaining communications 
between Europe and India. 

3. Work in Tribal Territory 

1. Our agents are already working in the independent Tribal 
Territory lying between Afghanistan and India. Their efforts 
will, have to be coordinated and an attack on British military 
centres will have to be planned on a large scale. The isolated 
attack now being carried out by such anti-British elements as 
the Fakir of Ipi will have to fit into this larger plan. 

2. Some military advisers from Europe will have to be sent 
to the Tribal Territory. 

3. A strong propaganda centre will have to be installed in 
the Tribal Territory and necessary printing equipment will 
have to be arranged for. 

4. A radio transmitting station will have to be set up in the 
Tribal Territory. 

5. Agents from the Tribal Territory will have to be appoint¬ 
ed for procuring military intelligence from the Frontier Pro¬ 
vince of India, i.e. the province adjoining the Tribal Territory. 

4. Work in India 

1. Broadcasting for India will have to be done on a large, 
scale. It will have to be done first from station in Europe, and 
later on, from stations in the Tribal Territory as well. 

2. The printing centre in the Tribal Territory will also be in 
charge of propaganda in India. 

3. Our agents and members of our party in the different 
provinces in India will be instructed to give the maximum 
trouble possible to the British authorities in India. Their work 
will consist of: 

a. Intensive propaganda calling upon the Indian people 

not to give one soldier or one rupee to the British Gov¬ 
ernment. 

b. Propaganda calling upon the civilian population to defy 

the civil authorties by refusing to pay taxes, refusing to 
obey the orders and the lawS of the British Government, 
etc... 
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c. Secret work among the Indian section of the army in 

order to induce them to rise in revolt. 

d. Organising strikes in factories which work for help¬ 

ing Great Britain in her war efforts. 

e. Carrying out sabotage of strategic railway bridges, fac¬ 

tories, etc. (Necessary material for this work will have 
to be sent to India). 

f. Organising revolts among the civil population in the diffe¬ 

rent parts of the country as a stepping-stone to a 
general mass revolution. 

5. Question of Finances 

Necessary finances for the above work will have to be provided 
by the Axis Powers. This will be in the form of a loan to the 
Free Indian Government established in Europe. At the end of 
the war, when an independent Government is set up in India, 
the loan will be repaid in full. 

For the expenditure in Europe, payment will naturally have 
to be made in Marks. For the expenditure in Afghanistan, 
Marks can be converted into ‘Afghanis’. For the expenditure 
in India, ‘Afghanis’ converted into Rupee notes could be 
printed in Europe and sent to India via Afghanistan. 

6. Military Aid for smashing British Power in India 

In the explanatory note attached to this, I have referred to- 
the military position in India. It will be clear therefrom that 
the British Government have a maximum force of 70,000 British 
troops and auxiliaries on whose loyalty they can depend. Con¬ 
sequently, when the Indian troops begin to revolt, the British 
will find it difScult to hold India with British troops alone. At 
that juncture, if a small force of 50,000 soldiers with full 
modem equipment comes to the aid of India, then the British 
can be wiped out of India completely. The Axis Powers should 
consider this important question also. 

EMPLANATORY NOTE 

1. Lesson of the World War of 1914-18. 

2. Future of the British Empire as considered by us. 
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3. The importance of India in the British Empire. 

4. Some aspects of British diplomacy in the present war. 

5. The attitude of the Indian people in the present war as 
compared with their attitude in the World War of 1914-18. 

6. The military position in India today. 

7. The importance for India of Japanese foreign policy in 
the Far East. 

1. Lesson of the World War of 1914-18 

The World War of 1914-18 had several lessons for humanity, 
hut for the purpose of this note, I shall refer to only 
one. At the conclusion of that war, when the time came to 
re-make the map of Europe, the Allied Powers—and Great 
Britain and France in particular—wanted to smash the Central 
Powers in such a manner that they would not be able to raise 
their heads again. The iniquities of the Treaty of Versailles 
were manifold, but Great Britain and France did not, never¬ 
theless, succeed in disturbing the fundamental integrity and 
homogeneity of the Germin Reich. On the other hand, the two 
Empires, Austro-Hungarian and Ottoman, were completely 
broken up and today we sec clearly what the result of that 
break-up has been. But for the German Reich, there would 
have been no power in Europe at the present time to challenge 
the Anglo-French combination. 

It is clear from the events of the last few years and parti- 
<;ularly from the events of the last twelve months, that the 
one outstanding obstacle in the path of building up a new 
Europe and a new world is the heterogeneous British Empire. 
And even if Great Britain is defeated in the present war, 
she will still remain the implacable foe of progress and evolu* 
tion. Consequently, if the integrity of the British Empire is 
left untouched at the end of the war, it will be able to recover 
after a few years and then challenge the new Order. If the 
new Order is to last, the British Empire will have to be put 
out of action once and for all and, to that end, it will have to 
be broken up completely. 

The potential resources of the British Empire are incalcul¬ 
able and India is still the jewel of that Empire. If a defeated 
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Great Britain is given time and opportunity to develop these 
resources, she will be in a position to fight again and perhaps, 
more effectively. From the policy and administration of the 
British Government in India since September 1939, it is clear 
that the more she has been collapsing in Europe, the more she 
has been trying to tighten her grip over India and to exploit 
the resources of that country for her selfish purpose. This effort 
will continue in future and we, in India, have no doubt in our 
minds that if the integrity of the British Empire is left un¬ 
touched at the end of the present war, a defeated Great Britain 
will once again threaten the peace of the world after a decade 
or two. 

It is for the Axis Powers to consider whether they should 
now treat Great Britain in the same manner in which she trea¬ 
ted the Austro-Hungarian and Ottoman Empires in 1918-19. if 
Great Britain is to be paid back in her own coin, then the 
British Empire will have to be broken up completely and the 
countries that are now under the British yoke will have to be 
set free. It should be remembered in this connection that even 
if India alone is left with Great Britain and the other parts of 
the Empire are dismembered, Great Britain with the assistance 
of the potential resources of India, will be in a position to chal¬ 
lenge the New Order after some years. 

Future peace in Europe at the end of this war demands, 
imperatively a New Order, not only in Europe and Africa, but 
throughout the world. And with this New Order, the question 
of India is inseparably connected. 

2. Future of the British Empire as considered by us 

Even before the present war began, we, in India, were defi¬ 
nitely of the opinion that the British Empire was decadent. 
This was not the result of a theoretical knowledge of the laws, 
operating in the history of mankind, but was the conclusion we 
reached after an observation of indisputable facts. The Empire 
had given the British people untold wealth and immeasurable 
resources but it had also given them comfort and luxury, self- 
complacency and arrogance. Consequently, deterioration iiv 
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character and morale followed. One aspect of this deteriora¬ 
tion is bankruptcy in diplomacy and statesmanship. The British 
we find in India and in Great Britain today are not the British 
we would have found fifty years ago. 

While on the one hand the British people have been deterio¬ 
rating during the last few decades, there has been a pheno¬ 
menal awakening among the suppressed nations of the Empire 
and particularly in India. The process of deterioration is thus, 
being expedited by the pressures coming from different parts 
of the British Empire, e.g. Ireland (Eire), South Africa, Pales¬ 
tine, India, etc. owing to the national awakening everywhere. 

It needed a war like the present one to expose to the world 
the fact that the mighty British Lion was not in reality as 
powerful as it appeared to be, but had feet of clay. The Empire 
owed its birth and continuance to military strength, including 
seapowcr, and prestige. When internal deterioration set in and 
diflTerent parts of the Empire began to strive for their indepen¬ 
dence. other western nations were making rapid progress in 
science, industry, methods of warfare, etc. and Great Britain 
was not able to keep abreast of them. To a keen observer it 
was quite clear that the ultimate fate of the British Empire 
was doomed and it only needed an international clash to bring 
about its speedy downfall. Till this clash took place in Septem¬ 
ber 1939, the British Empire was, however, able to maintain 
its existence and keep up appearances through its past prestige. 
The series of overwhelming defeats which England has suffered 
in the different war-fronts since September 1939, have now not 
only exposed her actual military position, but also have shat¬ 
tered her prestige throughout the world including the depend¬ 
encies and colonies of Great Britain. During the course of this 
note I shall show that with her prestige completely shattered 
and her actual military position so thoroughly exposed before 
the world, the British regime in India today is like a house of 
cards. 

According to our view in India, when the collapse of the 
British Empire comes about, the following developments are 
likely to take place. Canada, Australia and New Zealand will 
gravitate towards the United States of America. Ireland, South 
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Africa, India, Palestine, Egypt, Iraq, etc. will throw off the 
British yoke and attain full-fledged independence. And the 
African colonies of England |Will be divided among the other 
powers. Great Britain will remain as a third class power in 
Europe, with no influence on the Continent. 

It is within the reach of the Axis Powers to bring about the 
immediate collapse of the British Empire and its complete dis¬ 
memberment. And it is possible for India to help in this task. 
It is hardly necessary to add that we, in India, want to see 
the complete dismemberment of this Empire, for we regard it 
as the greatest curse in modern history. 

3. The Importance of India In the British Empire 

India with her vast population and untold natural resources 
and incalculable potential wealth, is the jewel of the British 
Empire and it is the exploitation of India in the past which has 
made the British Empire what it is today. Nevertheless, it must 
be said that so far Great Britain has exploited only a fraction 
of the resources of India’s men and materials. A policy of full 
exploitation would have entailed more education for the people 
and more industrialisation in the country and this the British 
Government has, up till now, hesitated to undertake. In the 
present war we have seen that the British Government has been 
able to exploit such parts of the Empire as Ireland, South 
Africa, etc. to the extent that she wanted to—and as the days 
roll by, she has been trying to exploit India more and more for 
her selfish purposes. There were some Indians who wrongly 
thought at one time that as the position of Great Britain 
became precarious in Europe, she would relax her hold over 
India and concede the demand of the Indian people for national 
independence. But quite the contrary has actually occurred. 
We now find that the attitude of the British Government to¬ 
wards India's demand for freedom has become more stiff since 
the war began. British industrialists and experts have, more¬ 
over, been sent out to India to exploit that country and even 
such pro-British Indian industrialists who are thoroughly 
efficient arid competent and run such huge concerns as the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company of Jamshedpur, the Iron and 
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Steel Works of Maysore, the Scindia Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany, etc. are not given any share in the new plan of econo¬ 
mic exploitation. Therefore, if we look at British policy in 
India today there cannot be the slightest doubt that England 
is determined to reserve India for her own exclusive exploita¬ 
tion and that the Indian people will not be allowed to have 
either their political freedom or liberty to develop their coun¬ 
try industrially. 

Concequently, it follows that if Great Britain can somehow 
avoid a break-up of the Empire in spite of being defeated in 
the present war, she will get breathing time and by exploiting 
the vast resources of India, will try, again to disturb the New 
Order which will be ushered in at the end of this war. 

India’s freedom will make it impossible for Great Britain to 
raise her head again. And India, by striving for freedom now, 
can materially assist in bringing about the overthrow of Great 
Britain. 

4. Some aspects of British Diplomacy in the Present War 

It is one of the cardinal principles of British diplomacy to 
adopt a sanctimonious role when she is fighting in reality for 
her own selfish interests. We saw in the World War that Great 
Britain posed as the champion of smaller nations and we see 
it now again. At the present time, in order to show that she is 
the champion of smaller nations, she is giving asylum in a most 
liberal manner to refugees from Czechoslovakia, Poland, Nor¬ 
way, Holland, Belgium, France, etc. These refugees like Benes, 
Sikori, King of Norway, Queen of Holland, De Gaulle of 
France etc. are allowed to set up their own Governments in 
London under the name of ‘free’ Governments. They are given 
the full diplomatic status of independent Governments by vir¬ 
tue of special legislation and most, if not all, of these ‘Govern¬ 
ments’ are financed by the British. By this clever subterfuge, 
Great Britain endeavours to show to the world that she is in 
reality the champion of smaller nations. 

Why should not the Axis Powers adopt the same policy and 
■pay England back in her own coin? There are so many nations 
that are under the yoke of Great Britain and have been striving 
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to throw off that yoke. The representatives of these suppressed 
nations could very well form their‘free’ Governments in tho 
Axis countries in Europe; thereby, they could counteract 
British propaganda on the one hand and on the other, help the 
revolution in their respective countries. This could easily be 
done at least in the case of India. 

5. The attitude of the Indian People in the Present War as 
compared with their attitude in the War of 1914-18 

In the World War the propaganda of the British Govern¬ 
ment in India was very successful and very little of German 
propaganda reached that country. Consequently, though the 
real desire of the people was that England should be defeated 
in the war, the impression was nevertheless created that the 
Allied Powers were very strong and would undoubtedly win. 
Under this impression many of the older leaders in India were 
persuaded to give their moral support to Great Britain in her 
war efforts. During that war. Great Britain was able to recruit 
one and half million soldiers in India and also to raise large 
sums of money as a free gift from India for the prosecution 
of the war. On the present occasion, the situation is quite the 
reverse of what it was in 1914-18. British propaganda in India 
has been a failure in spite of its best efforts and nobody now 
imagines that Great Britain can be victorious this time. Anti¬ 
war propaganda has been carried on systematically by the 
Indian National Congress for several years, with the result that 
there is no sympathy for the British Government among the 
Indian people. Moreover, German propaganda through the 
radio is now able to reach India. The cumulative effect of all 
these factors has been that this time it took the British Govern¬ 
ment 15 months to recruit one hundred thousand soldiers iti a 
poverty-stricken country like India in spite of all kinds of 
monetary temptation. And even these men will not be loyal to 
the British Government! The monetary help which Britain has 
received from India this time is a mere fraction of what she got 
in 1914-18. And even this amount has been subscribed chiefly 
by the British industrialists in India and the Maharajas. The 
people’s contribution has been practically nothing. During the 
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period from September 1939 to June 1940,1 delivered at least 
one thousand lectures from one end of the country, to the 
other, at which I put the question straight to the people as to 
whether they would like to see Great Britain defeated this time. 

nd at every meeting they enthusiastically declared that they 
would like to see the Empire overthrown, so that India could 
be free. 

6. The Military position in India today 

The attitude of the Indian people which was hostile to 
Great Britain at the beginning of the war has been greatly 
embittered as a result of the imprisonment of most of the 
leaders and thousands of their followers in every province in 
India. As there is no possibility of any change in Britain's 
policy in India while the war lasts, it is certain that the hatred 
of the people towards British domination will become deeper 
and deeper as the days roll by. England is, thus, holding India 
by the sword at the present time. But even from the military 
point of view, the British position is not as it appears from the 
outside and only a strong blow is needed to make the house 
of cards topple down in India. 

The full strength of the army in India, including auxiliaries 
like the armed police and territorials is approximately 250,000. 
Since the beginning of the war about 100,000 men were sent 
out on service abroad, i.e. to the Near East, Middle East and 
Far East. This deficiency was recouped by an additional recruit¬ 
ment of 100,000 which it took the British Government 15 
months to secure. It is now the plan of the Government to 
recruit an additional force of 500,000 for service during war 
time, but it is extremely doubtful if the Government will be 
able to raise even a part of this force. 

Out of this total figure of 250,000 the British troops inclu¬ 
ding auxiliaries, number 70,000. The Indian troops number 
about 180,000 but they are officered by the British. There is 
only a small percentage of Indian Officers for the Indian 
soldiers. 

The Indian Army is equipped with modern equipment like 
aeroplanes, tanks, armoured cars, mechanised transport, heavy 
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artillery, etc. though their number is small. They have so far 
proved to be enough for holding the country in subjugation, 
but they are most inadequate for fighting a modern army pos¬ 
sessing modern equipment. 

Rifies, small ammunition and explosives are now being 
manufactured in India, but other modern equipment like aero¬ 
planes, tanks, armoured cars, motor cars, lorries, heavy artillery, 
etc. are all imported. During the last few months, the British 
authorities have been constructing large underground shelters 
on the hillside near the North Western Frontier of India for 
storing bombs, ammunition, etc. 

The British seccion of the army in India having a maximum 
strength of 70,000 is the only loyal force in India on whom the 
British Government can fully depend. The Indian section of the 
army has many anti-British elements and perhaps the only 
group that will be loyal to the British is composed of the 
Punjabi Muslims. The Punjabi Sikhs—the best fighters in the 
Indian Army—are the most anti-British at the present time. 
Since the war began, many regiments of Punjabi Sikhs have 
mutinied and they have been court-martialled. I know this 
from personal experience, because those who were not shot, 
were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment and then they 
were transported to the Andaman Islands; they passed through 
the same jail in which I was incarcerated from July to Decem¬ 
ber 1940, viz. the Presidency Jail in Calcutta. 

As already stated above, British prestige in India is shatter¬ 
ed as a result of the many defeats which the British have 
suftered in the present war. As a matter of fact, after the fall 
of France in June 1940, the Indian Army was in a mood in 
which there was utter lack of confidence in British military 
strength. That was the proper psychological moment for a 
revolution, but it was not availed of by the Indian people. A 
similar opportunity will come again when Britain receives 
another severe blow at the hands of the Axis Powers. 

When the opportunity comes ^gain and if it is properly 
utilised, revolts can be brought about in the Indian section of 
the army, in spite of the British personnel of the officers. 
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In that revolutionary crisis, the British Government will 
have only the British soldiers to fall back on, if, at the junc-^ 
ture, some military help is available from abroad (i.e. a small 
force of 50,000 men with modern equipment) British Power in 
India can be completely wiped out. 

7. The importance for India of Japanese Foreign Policy in the 
Far East 

The overthrow of British power in India can, in its last 
stages, be materially assisted by Japanese foreign policy in the 
Far East. If Japan decides on expansion southwards it will lead, 
to an open clash with Great Britain. If war then breaks out, 
it appears more than certain that the East Indies and Far 
Eastern squadrons of the British Navy will, under the present 
circumstances, be no match for the Japanese Navy, And even, 
if America comes to the rescue of the British Navy. a Japanese 
victory could still be hoped for. A defeat of the British Navy 
in the Far East including the smashing up of the Singapore- 
base, will automatically weaken British military strength and 
prestige in India. India is, therefore, intensely interested in the 
developments in the Far East. And sjnee Japanese expansion, 
southwards necessitates a prior agreement between the Soviet 
Union and Japan, India is greatly interested in a pact which, 
will, on the one hand, expedite a settlement of the China Affair 
and will, on the other, enable Japan to move freely and confi¬ 
dently towards the South. 



II 


Supplementary Memorandum to the German 

GoTemment 


The recent victories of Germany in North Africa, Yugoslavia 
and Greece have created a profound impression in all Oriental 
countries, particularly in India, and in the countries of the 
Near East like Egypt, Palestine and Iraq. British prestige in 
nil these countries has been shattered and it is well known that 
Great Britain has, up till now, dominated Oriental countries 
largely because of her prestige as a world power. Simultaneous¬ 
ly, with Britain’s loss of prestige, several Oriental countries 
have begun to assert themselves in opposition to Great Britain. 

I. This opposition has been openly manifested in Iraq. 

II. From India are coming daily reports of unrest in several 
important centres. 

III. In Egypt, after a long silence, the Wafd Party has 
r aised its voice demanding that the Egyptian people should not 
participate in Britain’s war against Germany. 

IV. In other Arab countries like Palestine, there is a strong 
under-current of unrest against Britain which can be worked 
up into an open revolt. 

At this psychological moment, the Axis Powers can capture 
the imagination of the entire Orient by an open declaration of 
policy with regard to the Orient and, in particular, with regard 
to India and the Arab countries. The latter countries h^ite 
Britain because she is an imperialist power and they can be 
drawn into the Axis orbit if they are convinced that the Axis 
Powers will champion their emancipation from the British 
yoke. Even in those countries where there was a large measure 
of pro-Soviet feeling before the beginning of the present war 
(as in India), it is now realised that it is the Axis Powers alone 
(and not the Soviet) that can render practical help to them in 
Iheir struggle for emancipation from British domination. 
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2 therefore request 

I. that an early pronouncement be made regarding the free¬ 
dom of India and of the Arab countries. 

II. that the work of organising revolts against Great Britain 
in these countries be commenced as soon as prossible, so that 
the present favourable atmosphere in these countries may be 
properly utilised. 

III. that the Axis Powers do now concentrate on attacking 
the heart of the British Empire, that is, British rule in India. 

IV. that in order to facilitate the attack on British rule in 
India, steps be taken to upset the present pro-British Govern¬ 
ment in Afghanistan. 

V. that steps be taken to render military aid to Iraq against 
Great Britain, should that become necessary in future. 

If this proposal is accepted and the work suggested is 
undertaken by the Axis Powers, then Germany will have the 
following advantages: 

{a) There will be a long chain of friendly pro-German coun¬ 
tries beginning from North Africa on the one side and 
right up to Japan m the Far East. 

{b) If a conflict between Germany on the one hand and 
Soviet Russia or Turkey on the other, proves to be 
unavoidable in future, then Germany will have the 
sympathy of all the Oriental countries. 

But, if, in the meantime, a conflict with Turkey or the 
•Soviet breaks out before the above proposal is given effect to, 
•then Germany will probably lose the sympathy of the Oriental 
countries which she has gained because of her fight against 
British imperialism. 

For the success of the task of exterminating British power 
and influence from the countries of the Near and Middle East, 
it is desirable that the status quo between Germany and Soviet 
Russia should be maintained. 

In order to strike at British power in India, it is necessary 
to have some channel of communication between Germany on 
the one side and Afghanistan and India on the other. There 
.are four alternative routes which appear possible and it is for 
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the experts (military and political) to decide which routes they 
would prefer as being the most practicable; 

Route I. Germany, Russia, Afghanistan, India. 

Route II. Balkans, Turkey, (Syria?) Iraq, Persian Gulf and 

India. 

Route III. Balkans, Turkey, (Syria and Iraq?), Iran,. 

Afghanistan and India. 

Route IV. Libya, Egypt, Suez Canal and India. 

From the point of view of convenience. Route I appears to 
be the most desirable. 

In any case, the indirect help of Soviet Russia or of Turkey 
is necessary for opening up a channel of communication be¬ 
tween Germany on the one side and Afghanistan and India on 
the other. 

When a channel of communication is once made, it will 
become easy for Germany to strike at British power and 
influence in Afghanistan and India. Then will come the end of 
the British Empire. 

tf.B. After the above note was written, the Berlin radio and 
newspaper gave the report that fighting between the British and 
the Iraqies has taken place in Iraq. This will have a powerful 
reaction in all Oriental countries and particularly among the 
Arabs. The need for an immediate decision regarding the Orien¬ 
tal policy of Germany has, thus, become all the more urgent. 
I, therefore, request once more an immediate decision, so that 
the present psychological atmosphere may be fully utilised 
against Great Britain. 

Enclosure: 

A cutting from “B.Z. am Mittag” of 3-5-41. 
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The Bose-Hitler Interview 


Record of the Conference between the Fuehrer and the 
Indian Nationalist leader Bose on 29 May, 1941 

Present: Federal Foreign Minister, Secretary of State Keppler, 
Ambassador Hewel. 

At the outset, Bose greeted the Fuehrer as an old revolu¬ 
tionary and thanked him for the honour bestowed upon him 
by this reception. The day would forever remain as a historical 
date in his life. He thanked the Fuehrer for the hospitality and 
the kindness shown to him by the German Government ever 
since his arrival more than a year ago, as also for the help 
received by him in his work for the liberation of his country 
and in the formation of an Indian Legion, When he had left 
India the previous year in January, his colleagues had been 
very worried about his personal fate and about the possibilities 
of serving the Indian cause. He (Bose) had however been 
driven to this course by instinct and deliberation. Looking 
back, he felt certain today that he had acted in the best inte¬ 
rests of his country. The help of the ‘"Tripartite Powers” was 
necessary for India, even though the actual war of indepen¬ 
dence had to be fought out by India herself. While India must 
do her duty in this war, she also needed the sympathetic 
support of the external world. 

The time had now come for taking up the question of 
military collaboration with the Japanese armed forces. India 
attached a lot of importance to establishing the closest relation¬ 
ship with Germany and Italy and be assured of the sympathy 
and help of these countries, because she did not want to be 
left to the resources of Japan alone. 

Bose then came to the topic of his journey to East Asia. 
This, he said, was motivated by the desire to find a point as 
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close to India as possible, from where the Indian revolution 
could be directed. Of course, during his absence from Germany 
propaganda would be carried on by his trusted men he would 
leave behind. 

Finally, Bose came up with the request that the Fuehrei 
should give him (Bose) some advice as an old and experienced 
revolutionary. Even though India was situated very far from 
Germany and the situation there was very different from that 
in Europe, there must be certain basic principles on the basis 
of which all revolutions had to be carried out. 

The image of India had always been distorted and presen - 
ted in an unfavourable light by British propaganda. The India 
which he (Bose) represented, was not the old philosophical one, 
but a new modern and active India. 

In his reply, the Fuehrer gave a brief description of the 
situation. Germany and India had the same merciless oppon* 
ents. In the first place, there was England, which was ruling 
India and which had also ruled Europe by influencing 
inner-European discord and wanted to continue her rule. It 
was clear that this danger could be eliminated only by the 
military defeat of England, which would decisively deprive her 
of the power of exercising such an influence any further. 

Besides the British, the Bolsheviks and the Americans were 
also common enemies. Moreover, England, America and 
Russia were not playing a clean game with one another. 
America wanted to take over the legacy of England, and Russia 
again hoped to be the successor of both. For Germany and 
India, it was immaterial whether America took over the legacy 
of England or whether the Russians in the final analysis decei¬ 
ved both the Anglo-Saxon countries. In India, one should not 
shut one’s eyes to the Russian danger, and certain friendly 
views of Pandit Nehru regarding the Russians appeared ex¬ 
tremely dangerous to him (the Fuehrer). 

The distance between Germany and India was enormous. 
Though the opponents of both countries were the same, the 
war against them was being waged on battlefields which were 
very far from one another. In spite of this distance, India 
would clearly feel the effect of Germany’s victory in Europe. 
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Without the successes of Germany during the last two and a 
half years, it could hardly have been possible for Japan to 
make such progress in East Asia, let alone the question of 
entering the war. India and Germany were, therefore, fighting 
the same battle against the same enemies, absolutely irrespec¬ 
tive of where they met them. 

India now had the one and only opportunity to shake off 
the English yoke without falling into the hands of the Russians, 
because Russia would now be completely smashed by Ger¬ 
many. 

The battle in which Germany was involved was conducted 
by him (the Fuehrer) not as propaganda war as a politician, 
but essentially as a means of power politics as a soldier. In 
this connection he (the Fuehrer) allowed himself to be guided 
by the principle of not making any false prophecies. He had 
never promised anything which was beyond the range of his 
own effectiveness. In internal affairs as well, he had always 
avoided predicting victory when it lay beyond the range of 
possibilities of his own power. 

For these reasons he refrained from making any prophecies 
about Egypt at the present time. Since the day before that day 
Rommel had gone into the attack. He could not visualize 
whether this operation would lead to the disintegration of the 
British front. In any case, Germany would do everything which 
lay within her power. She could not give anything more than 
its blood and labour. Should Rommel achieve only limited 
success, a comprehensive statement now about the fate of 
Egypt would only cause damage. If, however, Rommel succeed¬ 
ed in defeating the opponent, then one would be able to draw 
necessary conclusions. He (the Fuehrer) would then at once 
appeal to the Egyptians to throw off the British yoke. In that 
case, he could make such an appeal to the Egyptian people 
with a clear conscience; because the German power resources 
would back up such an appeal. 

He (the Fuehrer) had always been very careful about pro¬ 
clamations regarding violent overthrow of foreign powers. With 
regard to his own home Austria, he had, therefore, issued a 
proclamation to the Austrians only on the I2th of March 1938, 
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i.e. one day before the marching in. A politician, who wanted 
to be taken seriously, could not act otherwise. 

He was taking the same attitude in regard to the Arabian 
question. If Germany had already reached the south Caucasus 
and if she had half a dozen armoured divisions and a few 
motorized divisions at its disposal for sending help to the 
Egyptian and Arabian revolutionaries, he would not have 
hesitated to issue a proclamation to the Arabs. But now, with 
Germany still one thousaad kilometres away from Arabia, such 
a proclamation would be irresponsible. He (the Fuehrer) was 
no Englishman. He did not want to ruin other nations through 
proclamations. He was not working for the defeat of Egypt 
and the revolutionary Arabs, but wanted to help them to real 
success. He did not want to have a diversionary operation 
carried out by them, as Englishmen would do. Germany would 
give its own blood for its own cause. 

The time for considering an appeal to Egypt under these 
circumstances could come in three months or only in one to 
two years, in any case only after Germany would have con¬ 
centrated enough battle-strength at the gates of Egypt, ta 
ensure the liberation of the country. The same held good for 
Arabia. 

India was endlessly far from Germany. The only possibilities 
of communication with India was by land or air. Land com¬ 
munication would be via the Persian Gulf if the southern route 
was chosen; in the north, however, it would be via Afghanis¬ 
tan. In any case, the path would be only over the corpse of 
Russia. 

He considered Japan’s astonishingly rapid advance to be 
the historical event of world of the last half year, by means of 
which, her armies had practically advanced to the borders of 
India. Japan’s aim was not known to him (the Fuehrer). He 
did not know whether the Japanese considered it more impor¬ 
tant first to relieve their flanks from being threatened by 
Chiang-Kai-shek or to seek a rapprochement with him, or 
whether they first wanted to turn to Australia or India. The 
defeat of their power in East Asia would possibly lead to the 
collapse of the British Empire. Such a collapse would naturally 
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mean a great relief for Germany and would spare her a lot of 
blood. Thereafter, Germany would follow the sequence of 
events in East Asia with keen interest and it was her wish to 
help, as far as possible, from her side. This she would do by 
hitting the British wherever she found them. In this connec¬ 
tion, the Fuehrer referred to the submarine battles which 
would prove to be of indirect help also for the war in East 
Asia, just like the air attacks on British industrial centres and 
the war in North Africa. Each defeated English division there 
would liberate Indian forces, and the Indian forces which were 
held captive in them could later be put into action for the war 
of liberation of the Indians. 

Germany could not do anything more at the moment. If, 
however, Germany could gain access to the borders of India 
like Japan, which would probably take another one to two 
years, then he (the Fuehrer) would have requested Bose to stay 
with him, march into India with the German troops and sub¬ 
sequently kindle the revolution against the British. 

However, under the circumstances prevailing at the mo¬ 
ment he (the Fuehrer) could only advise Bose to bank on the 
Japanese to project the revolutionary war from the Indian 
borders into the country itself. As an old revolutionary he 
could only give Bose the advice to quickly exploit the chance 
of an internal revolution in India with the enemy pressure 
from outside. He believed that neither the anti-fascist and anti¬ 
national socialist trends of thought of Nehru nor the passive 
resistance of Gandhi would pay off in the long run. British 
power could be smashed only if the Indian nation rebelled 
simultaneously with an external attack. Such an upheaval 
could be best organised from as close a position to the country 
concerned as possible. Hence, it would be best for Bose to 
take up his position at such a point which would be nearest to 
India and from where the strongest military pressure could be 
exerted on the Britishers. He (the Fuehrer) did not know 
whether the Japanese actually wanted to exert this pressure. 
They had not mentioned anything positive to Germany. 

In other respects, he did not believe that a revolt alone, 
without external help, could bring the Indians freedom. As an 
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old revolutionary he knew that with the progress in the field 
of modern arms, even a relatively small number of troops, 
properly organised and backed by the decision to make full 
use of their weapons, could keep a big country in check. Only 
with the help of external military pressure would it be possible 
for the internal revolutionary forces to hinder reinforcements 
and transportation of troops by disrupting communication 
lines and, thus, contribute to the’military collapse. 

As matters stood, it would take at least another one to 
two years before Germany could gain a direct influence in 
India. Japan’s influence, on the other hand, would come about 
in a few months. Therefore, Bose should negotiate with the 
Japanese, not only for influencing events in his motherland, 
but also for restraining the Japanese themselves from com¬ 
mitting psychological mistakes by appropriate advice. 

However, the Fuehrer warned Bose against an air journey 
which could compel him to a forced landing in British terri¬ 
tory. He (Bose) was too important a personality to let his life 
be endangered by such an experiment. One had to chalk out a 
safer path for him. A Japanese submarine had, at that time, 
arrived in Europe and could take Bose along in case it was 
returning soon. Otherwise, he (the Fuehrer) would place a 
German submarine at his disposal, which would take him to 
Bangkok. With the help of a map the Fuehrer then explained 
to Bose the probable route of the journey round the Cape of 
Good Hope and put the duration of the journey at approxi¬ 
mately six weeks. In this connection he also explained to Bose 
how the communication routes from England and America to 
India and Russia could be cut off by the laying of submarine 
barricades between Natal and West Africa as also in the vici¬ 
nity of Madagascar and India. 

During the further course of the conversation, Bose brought 
up two more requests. The statements made by the Fuehrer in 
Kampf*^ and on other occasions had been greatly dis¬ 
torted by British propaganda and were being used for propa¬ 
ganda against Germany. Hence, he requested the Fuehrer to 
say something clarifying Germany’s attitude towards India at 
a suitable opportunity. This would clear up things as far as 
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the Indian nation was concerned. Bose further requested afresh 
for the moral and diplomatic support of Germany for India, 
so that she need not have to depend on Japan alone. 

In his reply to this question the Fuehrer defined India’s 
tasks as follows: Elimination of British influence, avoidance of 
Russian influence, efforts to come to some sort of agreeement 
with Japan about India’s jastern border, and finally internal 
organisation and reconstruction of India with the purpose of 
achieving Indian unity. This would be a time-consuming task, 
which according to the analogy of restoration of German 
unity would probably take one hundred to two hundred years. 

Regarding Bose’s comment about the distorted reproduc¬ 
tion of his own statements, the Fuehrer explained that he had 
previously taken a stand solely against certain tendencies 
according to which the subject nations were supposed to build 
up a united front against the oppressors. In view of the weak¬ 
ness of these nations, he considered this to be completely 
wrong, especially also because the same circles which stood 
for such a policy in Germany also recommended a sort of 
passive resistance for the Reich of the Indian pattern, which 
in any case was a completely wrong doctrine. 

About the question of Germany’s support for India after 
the war the Fuehrer remarked that «t would hereafter consist 
of only economic support. Bose should not forget that the 
power of a country could only be exercised within the range of 
its sword. 

At the time of parting the Fuehrer extended his best wishes 
to Bose for the success of journey and plans. 

Schmidt. 

{Obtainedfrom the Archives of the Federal Bepublic of 
Germany. English translation by Netaji Research Bureau, 
Calcutta.) 
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Proclamation of the Provisional Government of 

Azad Hind, 1943 


After their first defeat at the hands of the British in 1757 in 
Bengal, the Indian people fought an uninterrupted series of 
hard and bitter battles over a stretch of one hundred years. The 
history of this period teems with examples unparalleled of 
heroism and self-sacrifice. And, in the pages of that history, 
the names of Sirajuddoula and Mohanlal of Bengal, Haider 
All, Tipu Sultan and Velu Tampi of South India, Appa Sahib 
Bhonsle and Peshwa Baji Rao of Maharashtra, the Begums of 
Oudh, Sardar Shyam Singh Atariwala of Punjab and last, but 
not least. Rani Laxmibai of Jhansi, Tantia Tope, Maharaj Kun- 
war Singh of Dumraon and Nana Sahib—among others—the 
names of all these warriors are forever engraved in letters of 
gold. 

Unfortunately our forefathers did not at first realise that 
the British constituted a grave threat to the whole of India 
and they did not, therefore, put up a united front against 
the enemy. Ultimately, when the Indian people were roused 
to the reality of the situation, they made a concerted move— 
and under the flag of Bahadur Shah in 1857, they fought their 
last war as free men. In spite of a series of brilliant victories in 
the early stages of this war, ill-luck and faulty leadership grad¬ 
ually brought about their final collapse and subjugation. 
Nevertheless such heroes as the Rani of Jhansi, Tantia Tope, 
Kunwar Singh and Nana Sahib live like eternal stars in the 
nation’s memory to inspire us to greater deeds of sacrifice 
and valour. 

Forcibly disarmed by the British after 1857 and subjected 
to terror and brutality, the Indian people lay prostrate for a 
while, but with the birth of the Indian National Congress in 
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1885, there came a new awakening. From 1885 till the end of 
the last World War, the Indian people, in their endeavour to 
recover their lost liberty, tried all possible methods—namely, 
agitation and propaganda, boycott of British goods, terrorism 
and sabotage—and finally armed revolution. But all these 
efforts failed for a time. Ultimately, in 1920, when the Indian 
people, haunted by a sense of failure were groping for a new 
method, Mahatma Gandhi came forward with the new weapon 
■of non-cooperation and civil disobedience. 

For two decades thereafter, the Indian people went through 
a phase of intense patriotic activity. The message of freedom 
was carried to every Indian home. Through personal example, 
people were taught to suffer, to sacrifice and to die in the cause 
of freedom. From the centre to the remotest village, the people 
were knit together into one political organisation. Thus, the 
Indian people not only recovered their political consciousness, 
but became a political entity once again. They could now 
speak with one voice and strive with one will for one common 
goal. From 1937 to 1939, through the work of the Congress 
Ministries in eight provinces, they gave proof of their readi¬ 
ness and capacity to administer their own affairs. 

Thus, on the eve of the present World War, the stage was 
set for the final struggle for India’s Liberation. During the 
course of this war, Germany with the help of her allies has dealt 
shattering blows to our enemy in Europe—while Nippon, with 
the help of her allies has inflicted a knock-out blow to our 
enemy in East Asia. Favoured by a most happy combination 
of circumstances, the Indian people today have a wonderful 
opportunity for achieving their national emancipation. 

For the first time in recent history, Indians abroad have 
also been politically roused and united in one organisation. 
They are not only thinking and feeling in tune with their 
countrymen at home, but are also marching in step with them, 
along the path to freedom. In East Asia, in particular, over 
two million Indians are now organised as one solid phalanx, 
inspired by the slogan of Total Mobilisation. And in front of 
them stand the serried ranks of India’s Army of Liberation, 
with the slogan “Onward to Delhi*’ on their lips. 
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Having goaded Indians to desperation by its hypocrisy and 
having driven them to starvation and death by plunder and 
loot, British rule in India has forfeited the goodwill of the 
Indian people altogether and is now living a precarious exis¬ 
tence. It needs but a flame to destroy the last vestige of that 
unhappy rule. To light that flame is the task of India’s Army 
of Liberation. Assured of the enthusiastic support of the civil 
population at home and also of a large section of British’s 
Indian Army and backed by gallant and invincible allies 
abroad—but relying in the first instance on its own strength, 
India’s Army of Liberation is confident of fulfilling its historic 
role. 

Now that the dawn of Freedom is at hand, it is the duty of 
the Indian people to set up a Provisional Government of their 
own, and launch the last struggle under the banner of that 
Government. But with all the Indian leaders in prison, the 
people at home totally disarmed—it is not possible to set up 
a Provisional Government within India or to launch an armed 
struggle under the aegis of that Government. It is, therefore, 
the duty of the Indian Independence League in East Asia, sup¬ 
ported by all patriotic Indians at home and abroad to under¬ 
take this task—the task of setting up a Provisional Govern¬ 
ment of Azad Hind (Free India) and of conducting the last 
fight for freedom, with the help of the Army of Liberation 
(that is, the Azad Hind Fauj of the Indian National Army) 
organised by the League. 

Having been consitutcd as the Provisional Government of 
Azad Hind by the Indian Independence League in East Asia, 
we enter upon our duties with a full sense of the responsibility 
that has devolved on us. We pray that Providence may bless 
our work and our struggle for the emancipation of our Mother¬ 
land. And we hereby pledge our lives and the lives of our com- 
rades-in-arms to the cause of her Freedom, of her welfare, and 
her exaltation among the nations of the world. 

It will be the task of the Provisional Government to launch 
and to conduct the struggle that will bring about the expulsion. 
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of the British and of their allies from the soil of India. It will 
then be the task of the Provisional Government to bring about 
the establishment of a permanent National Government of 
Azad Hind consituted in accordance with the will of the Indian 
People and enioying their confidence. After the British and 
their allies are overthrown and until a permanent National 
Goverment of Azad Hind is set up on Indian soil, the Provi¬ 
sional Government will administer the affairs ot the country in 
trust for the Indian people. 

The Provisional Government is entitled to, and hereby 
claims, the allegiance of every Indian. It guarantees religious 
liberty, as well as equal rights and equal opportunities to all 
its citizens. It declares its firm resolve to pursue the happiness 
and prosperity of the whole nation and of all its parts, cherish¬ 
ing all the children of the nation equally and transcending all 
the differences cunningly fostered by an alien Government in 
the past. 

In the name of God, in the name of bygone generations 
who have welded the Indian people into one nation and in the 
name of the dead heroes who have bequeathed to us a tradition 
of heroism and self-sacrifice—we call upon the Indian people 
to rally round our banner and strike for India’s Freedom. We 
call upon them to launch the final struggle against the British 
and all their allies in India and to prosecute that struggle with 
valour and perseverance and with full faith in Final Victory— 
until the enemy is expelled from Indian soil and the Indian 
people are once again a Free Nation. 

Signed on behalf of the Provisional Government of Azad 
Hind:— 

Subhas Chandra Bose, Head of the State, Prime Minister and 
Minister for War, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Supreme 
Commander of the Indian National Army, 

Capt. Miss Lakshmi {Women's Organisation), S.A. Ayer 
{Publicity and Propaganda), Lt, Col. A.C. Chatterjee 
{Finance), Lt. Col. Aziz Ahmed. Lt. Col, N.S. Bhagit, 
Col. J.K. Bhonsle, Lt. Col, Gulzara Singh, Lt. Col. M.Z, 
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KianL Lt, Col A.D, loganathan, Lt. Col. Ehsan Qadir, 
Lu Col Shah Nawaz (Representatives of the Armed For* 
ces)\ A.M. Sahay, Secretary (with Ministerial Rank); 
Rash Behari Bose (Supreme Adviser); Karim Gani, 
Debnath Das, DM, Khan, A. Yellappa,J. Thivy, Sardar 
Mar Singh (Advisers); A,N. Sarkar (Legal Adviser). 
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